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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


Compared to many, perhaps most, national 
election years, the uncertainties which the coun- 
try must face as a result of the zurrent political 
campaign are minimal, to use a medical term. 
True it is, of course, that the President has suf- 
fered two major illnesses and, as a result, his 
survival in good health for another full term is 
subject to more uncertainty than otherwise would 
be the case. Any successor during the term would 
inevitably come into office relatively unseasoned. 
It is likewise a fact that should Governor Steven- 
son, contrary to what appears to be the popular 
impression, be elected this autumn, he would 
have to prove himself able to hold the line he 
apparently is laying out for himself. But some 
such hazards as these, or others of comparable 
magnitude, are nearly always present. 

Nevertheless, the general direction and the 
essential tone of another Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration or of a possible Stevenson regime are 


exceptionally well determined. President Eisen- 
hower is now well seated in the saddle as 
léader and director of his party, and Stevenson 
with his extraordinary victory at Chicago is about 
as clearly the master of his party.. Both have 
minorities to trouble them, and both may have to 
make concessions here and there, but there is no 
reason why either should not be able to set the 
course of his Administration in all essential 
matters. There was, of course, considerable doubt 
on this score when General Eisenhower took of- 
fice in early 1953, and certainly the same could 
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Prospects for Private 
Investment Abroad 


By. DR. JULES I. BOGEN* 
Professor of Finance, Graduate School of Business, 


New York University 


In analyzing prospects for private lending and invest- 
ment abroad, Dr. Bogen observes: (1) banks and other 
lenders may increase commitments in event of a demand 
decline here and continued favorable investment condi- 
tions abroad; (2) individual equity ownership is still 
overwhelming, though institutional is becoming relatively 
more important; (3) continued plant-equipment .spend- 
ing spells still higher business demand for funds with 
substantially higher external corporate financing; (4) 
commercial banks again are primarily lenders rather 
than investors, and (5) consumer borrowing will con- 
tinue heavy. 


= 


The personal savings of the American people are now in- 
vested mainly through financial institutions. This contrasts 
with the situation that prevailed in 
the 1920s, when a large proportion rz 
of personal savings was béing in- 
vested directly in securities. 


Because of this institutionalization 
of savings, interest in foreign lend- 
ing and investing in the -United 
States is profoundly affected by 
changes in the institutional structure 
of American finance, and by the 
character and magnitude of the de- 
mends for funds that are being 
made upon these financial institu- 
tions by domestic sources. 

Profound. changes have taken 
place in institutional structure of 
American finance since the prewar 
period. These changes are sum- B.. aah &. Bape 
marized in the following table, comparing assets of the 
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*An address by Dr. Bogen before the Ninth Annual International 
Banking Summer School, Rutgers University, New. Jersey. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
RAILROAD 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
& FOREIGN 


Federal Highway Program 
And Its Implications 


By ELIZABETH ELLSWORTH COOK 
Publicity Manager, Hemphill, Noyes & Co., N. Y. City 
Writer explains why Federal Highway Program may in- 
duce some states to give up building toll roads whereas 
others may still prefer to continue constructing toll facili- 
ties. Miss Cook points out Act (1) does not permit 
duplication to existing useful toll roads; (2). permits no 
dictation to states as to which roads to build and where; 
(3) constitutes a marked expansion-change compared 
to previous Federal aid programs; and (4) has a pur- 
pose besides the declared one, and cites Commerce Sec- 
retary’s comment that it is the start of the greatest public 
works program in history. Finds constant ratio between 
wealth produced and transportation consumed obviously 


compels better highway systems. 
On June 29 the President signed into law the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956. It sets up a 13-year plan for 
road building which may cost from $45 to $50 billion, 


.the greater portion to be Federally collected taxes, the 


remainder to be supplied by the 
states. Experience with Federal proj- 
ects suggests that it will cost more 
and will go on indefinitely. Indeed 
the wording of the law seems to 
assume that such will be the natu- 
ral sequel of present plans. 


Purpose 

The law states, “It is hereby de- 
clared to be in the national interest 
to accelerate the construction of the 
Federal-Aid highway systems, in- 
cluding the Interstate System, since 
many of such highways, or portions 
thereof, are in fact inadequate to 
meet the needs of local and inter- 
state commerce, the national and the 
civil defense.” In his message to Congress in February 
1955, President Eisenhower mentioned, as reasons for 
pressing his proposed program, national defense, high- 
way safety, cost to motorists of poor roads, and the lag 
Continued on page 20 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from. all. sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a. particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


MERTON 8S. ALLEN 
Harris, Upham & Co., New York City 
The Getty Oil Company 


The present Getty Oil Company 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change (symbol GET) was for- 
merly known as the Pacific West- 
ern Oil. The 
namewas 
changed on 
April 25, 1956. 

Getty is di- 
rectly associ- 
ated with 
four other 
companies 
whose shares 
are also listed 
on the New 
York. Stock 
Exchange. 
They are Tide 
Water Oil, 
Skelly Oil, 
Mission Corp. 
and Mission Development. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, Getty Oil 
controls each of these four 
corporations. In addition, Getty 
Oil controls numerous other val- 
uable businesses and properties. 

It would seem that all of the 
above is not being given full 
recognition in the market place, 
as Getty Oil is selling for a sub- 
stantial discount below its true 
value. 

The most important of all Get- 
ty’s holdings is its control of Tide 
Water Oil. According to the lat- 
est reports, Getty holds 1,716,831 
shares or 14.24% of Tide Waiters 
stock. Collectively, another 
50.82% of Tide Waters stock is 
held between Mission Corp. and 
Mission Development, both of 
which are controlled by Getty. 

Getty holds 1,936,824 shares or 
46.98% of Mission Corporation’s 
stock. Mission Corporation in 
turn owns 3,412,280 shares or 
59.38% of the stock of the Skelly 
Oil Co. Getty also holds 2,087,- 
467 shares or 42.31% of the 
stock of Mission Development Co. 

Obviously the situation is a 
very complicated one and some- 
what difficult to evaluate, but if 
these holdings are broken down 
it makes it a little easier to com- 
prehend (see accompanying table). 


Aside from all of its holdings 
the Getty Oil Co. is a fairly sub- 
stantial oil operator in its own 
right. In the United States during 
1955, Getty produced some 3,739,- 
398 barrels of oil from its net 
ownership of 556 productive wells. 
A total of 443,381 acres of oil 
property are held by Getty, of 
which only 8,601 acres have been 
brought to production so far. 
Getty also holds a 50% interest 
in the Saudi Arabia-Kuwait Neu- 
tral Zone. This interest alone pro- 
duced more oil for Getty than all 
its United States holdings. In ad- 
dition, the company holds a 0.41% 
interest in the Iranian Consortori- 
um. This source provided 471,603 
barrels of oil in 1955. Getty par- 
ticipates in the Canadian oil pro- 





Merton Auilena 


gram in partnership with Skelly 
Oil, with Getty’s share totaling a 
67% interest. Net oil to Getty 
from this source was 96,537 bar- 
rels during 1955. 

Getty also has substantial inter- 
ests outside of the oil -business. 
The company owns the Hotel 
Pierre in New York City as well 
as some property adjoining the 
Pierre, upon which Getty stated it 
intends to erect an office build- 
ing. One of Getty’s subsidiaries 
will have in operation, before the 
end of this year, a two and one- 


2 half. million dollar hotel in Aca- 


pulco, Mexico. 

Another of Getty’s subsidiaries 
is Spartan Aircraft. This compa.:y 
is a major producer of Mobile 


Home Trailers. In addition to 
producing the trailers, Spartan 
has a division, the Minnehoma 
Insurance Co. which insures 


mobile homes and Minnehoma 
Financial Co., which finances 
mobile homes. Spartan is also in 
aircraft maintenance and repair 
and operates a school of aero- 
nautics. 

The total worth of Getty Oil 
in the market, including all pre- 
ferred stock. and debt, is about 
$344,000,000. Assuming its hold- 
ings of Tide Water, Mission Corp. 
and. Mission Development are 
worth about $277,000,000, this 
leaves an evaluation for all the 
other Getty interests at about 
$67,000,000, which in the opinion 
of this writer; ts not realistic. 

Financially speaking, Getty is 
well off with cash at about $12.5 
million slightly in excess of cur- 
rent liabilities of about $12.1 mil- 
lion. Current assets are about 
$32.7 million. 

Getty’s earnings of 38¢ per 
share for the first three months 
of this year were about double 
the 19¢ for the same period last 
year. 

In 1955 Getty paid no cash 
dividends but did pay a 5% divi- 
dend in stock. Another 5% stock 
dividend was paid on the 29th 
of June this year. 

As for capitalization, Getty has 
a long-term debt of $38,693,110, 
there are 1,285,807 shares of 
$0.40 preferred stock and 5,773,702 
shares of common stock of which 
the Getty Family and Interests 
are known to hold about 81%. 

In the opinion of this writer, 
there are a number of attractions 
in Getty Oil. 

(1) It is in the oil business in 
a substantial way. 

(2) The broad distribution of 
its oil properties and , interests 
particularly its foreign holdings, 
make it an attractive situation. 

(3) There is the romance that 
some day some or all of these 
interlocking companies, Getty, 
Mission Corp., Mission Develop- 
ment, Skelly Oil and Tide Water 
will see fit to combine their op- 
erations. Should this come to pass 
it is obvious that what would 
emerge could be another “Major” 
oil company. 


Getty Oil Company Owns 





No. of Approx. Total 

Shares Cremvany P-‘ce Value 
1,716,831 Tide Water Oil 43 $73,823,733 
1,936,824 Mission Corp. 45 87,157,080 
2,087,467 Mission Development 37 77,286,279 
$238,267 092 
*Added for market disc. of Mission Development 12,524,802 
**Added for Mission Corp. discount_____________ 27,115,536 


Total true value of the above securities___ 





$277,907 ,430 


*Actually the only asset of Mission ‘Development is its holdings of Tide 
Water Oil’s stock. Behind each share of Mission Development’s is 1.1025 shares 
of Tide Water. Therefore, Mission Development should actually be selling for 


10% more per share than Tide Water. 


I believe the minimum compensation 


for this computation should be an additional credit of $5 per share to bring 
Mission Development’s value more in line with Tide Water’s. 

**Each share of Mission Corp. represents about 4/5th of a share of Skelly 
Oil, worth about $51.20 per share of Mission. Pius 1/10th of a share of Tide 
Water, worth about $4.25% of a share of Mission Development, worth about 
$4.50. This gives a true market value ef about $60 per share for Mission 
Corp. Thus I have added $14 to each shar- ef Micsion (orp, that Getty 
holds to compensate for the discount at which Mission Corp. sells. 


— SSS 


This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 





Getty Oil Company — Merton S. 
Allen, of Harris, Upham & Co., 
New York City. (Page 2) 

Kaiser Steel Corporation— William 
H. Tegtmeyer, President, W. H. 
Tegtmeyer & Ca, Chicago. 
(Page 2) 











(4) There is always the possi- 
bility that some-of its oil or other 
interests may some day be “spun 
off.” 


(5) The mobile home business - 


has good growth potential and its 
subsidiary insurance and finance 
business could be expanded upon. 

(6) Its hotel and real estate 
holdings are attraetive and under- 
valued besides possessing growth 
potentialities. 

(7) The practice of paying a 
stock dividend is very favorable 
to those seeking growth and long- 
term capital gains. 

(8) The small floating supp'v -f 
stock gives the shares great 
leverage so that any wews 01 UnI- 
usual interest couid cause the 
shares of Getty Oil Co. to have a 
sharp run up. 

Because of the foregoing 
reasons. it is the opinion of this 
writer that the common stock of 
Getty Oil Co., selling for about 
$51 per share, is attractive for 
those seeking long-term capital 
gains. 

Considering Getty Oil Com- 
pany’s interests in the Mid-East it 
might be worthwhile to make 
some comment on the Suez situ- 
ation. As this article goes to press 
the Suez conference in London 
will be drawing to a close. What 
the results of the conference will 
be of course, is extremely diffi- 
cult to predict. However, there 
are certain fundamentals in the oil 
industry which are very worth- 
while keeping in mind. These 
fundamentals are: The major cil 
companies, Gulf, Royal Dutch 
Shell, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, Texas Co., etc., control the 
bulk of the oil tankers in the 
world, they also control the re- 
fineries and the world’s marketing 
facilities. If one recalls the out- 
come of the Iran refineries seizure 
a few years back and the result 
of that incident tren one can an- 
preciate the position of strength 
the major oil countries and com- 
panies hold. The Middle Eastern 
countries at the present time 
exist because of their sale of oil 
to the West. If they do not come 
to am agreement with the West 
their most valuable. asset, oil, is 
worthless. No one else can pur- 
chase their oil. If they could sell 
the oil, they couldn’t transport it. 
Obviously there are no refinery 
sources available and neither is 
there a marketing system. One can 
only conclude that ultimately 
peace must be made for the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. 


WILLIAM H. TEGTMEYER 
President, W~™. H. Tertmeyer & Co. 
Chicago, Hl. 

Kaiser Steel Corporation 


A basic heavy in¢ustry such as 
Kaiser Steel supplies a diversi- 
fied list of customers ranging 
from those who use steel for of- 
fice buildings 
and pipelines, 
to those who 
use it for 
making tin 
cans and con- 
summers’ items. 

There are 
only two inte- 
grated steel 
producers 
west of the 
Rockies, 
Kaiser Steel 
at Fontana 
and U.S. Steel 
at Geneva, 
Utah. Kaiser 
Steel at Fontana has a freight ad- 
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JAPANESE 
STOCKS 


after remaining at practically 
stationary levels for three years 
now appear to be stirring due 
to improved Japanese economy. 
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Investigation and Buying End 
Of Dynamic Investment Banking 


By DUDLEY N. SCHOALES* 
Partner, Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Mr. Schoales offers a step-by-step explanation of investigation 
and buying, including its close dovetailing with syndicate or 
selling department, in investment banking. Comments on 
govergmental ruling. on compulsory competitive bidding, and. 


points out the two financing 
bond refunding or refunding 


trends since 1935—corporate 
financing until 1944 to take 


advantage of lower interest rates, and increasing importance 


of private placement. Refers 


to responsibilities involved in 


sponsoring the issuance of securities and discusses need for: 
thorough, continuous research; tailoring debt and/or equity 
financing to meet particular current and future needs of the 
firm; simplifying capital structure; less restrictive covenants; 
and weighing the merits of private as against. public sale. 


I have been asked to talk about 
investigation and buying in in- 
vestment banking. I think that 
the term “investigation” pretty 
well speaks 
for itself. The 
word “buy- 
ing” on the 
other hand 
denotes, in in- 
vestment 
banking par- 
lance, some- 
thing more 
than what it 
might mean to 
a layman. 

In _invest- 
ment banking 
language, the 
term “buying” 
: and the buy- 
ing departments of investment 
firms cover a broad field of sub- 
jects including: 

Compilation of statistics. 

Investigation. 

Deciding what types of secu- 
rities are to be issued. 

Determination of protective and 
other provisions of the securities. 


Working with lawyers, ac- 
countants and company officials 
- preparing the necessary papers, 
etc. 

In short, “buying” means about 
everything connected with bring- 
_ ing a security issue to the market 
except syndication and selling. 
_ Thus, my subject covers a lot of 
territory and I will have to paint 
_ parts of it with a very broad 
brush. 


At Morgan Stanley & Co. we 
are not departmentalized, but I 
- have been in the buying or ana- 
_ lytical end of the business rather 
than in selling and distribution. 





®Oudley N. Schoales 


Refunding and Private Placement 
Trends 


I would like to point out one 
or two trends in financing in gen- 
eral over the past 15 years. 


First — many of the highest 
grade corporate bonds which were 
sold during the 1920’s carried in- 
terest rates of anywhere from 4% 
to 6%. With the beginning of 
government deficit financing and 





*An address by Mr. Schoales before 
the Sixth Annual Forum on Finance for 
Graduate Students and Professors in 
American Colleges and Universities, spon- 
sored by The Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation representing The American Secu- 
rities Business, New York City, Aug. 
20, 1956. 


support of government bonds, and 
consequently encouragement of 
low interest rates, it became pos- 
sible during the middle and late 
1930’s to effect substantial sav- 
ings through refunding the bonds 
sold in the 1920’s or earlier at 
lower interest rates. 

Thus, a large proportion of the 
corporate bond financing during 
the period of continuously lower 
interest rates from 1935 to 1944 
was for refunding or re-refunding 
purposes. 

The second major financing 


‘trend since 1935 is that of private 


placements. I believe it is fair to 
state that before 1935 the private 
placement of securities played a 
very minor role in the over-all 
financing picture. Since 1935, 
however, private placements have 
become an increasingly important 
factor in the business. 
There are no complete statistics 
as to the total volume of private 
placements, since little or no in- 
formation is published as to many 


of such transactions. However, 
from the information that is 
available it would appear that 


during the past three or four 
years at least 40% to 50% in dol- 
lar amount of all corporate bond 
issues have been sold privately. 

With this introduction, now let 
us turn to a discussion of investi- 
gation and buying. Perhaps the 
first item to consider should be: 


Getting the Business 

As you know, the freedom of 
corporate management to choose 
the method of finance which they 
consider best for their particular 
circumstances has been circum- 
scribed in certain industries in 
recent years through gevern- 
mental dictation of compulsory 
competitive bidding. 

My firm has always felt that 
management should be free to 
choose such form of financing, 
through private placement, com- 
petitive bidding or by negotiation 
with bankers of their own selec- 
tion, as they feel will best satisfy 
the need of their particular situ- 
ation. 

As to companies for which we 
have done business in the past, 
we regularly call upon the officers 
of the company and discuss with 
them their operations and finan- 
cial requirements. We also study 
all of their published reports and 


Continued on page 18 
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Worthy Worthington 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Presenting some current notes about a very old company in 
pumps, which has been busy pumping a lot of new earning 
power into its common stock—especially in the last decade. 


Long before the Civil War (in 
1840 to be precise) Worthington 
started out making pumps. They 
didn’t have much around to pump 

then except 

water—no oil, 

no natural gas, 

and no chemi- 

cals to speak 

of. And even 

running water, 

made possible 

by bumps, was 

not especially 

commonin 

those days 

ec, featuring e x - 

. an terior plumb- 

ing. Now we 
do not propose 
here to pre- 
sent a wordy 
history of Worthington from. those 
crinoline days of Custer and cast 
iron, down to the present; but 
rather to pick up the undulating 
fortunes of this time honored en- 
terprise, from a point, in 1947, 
when new management entered. 
It was a timely entry. indeed, for 
between 1922 and 1943 no com- 
mon dividend had been paid, and 
heavy arrearage had piled up ‘on 
the preferred (cleared up in 1941). 

Well what, precisely, would you 
have expected of a progressive 
management taking over the 
helm at Worthington Corp. a 
couple of years after World War 
Il? Naturally the major goal was 
improved earning power, but 
how? One way was obviously to 
expand intelligently into lines re- 
lated to the traditionally main en- 
deavors of the company. Another 
way was to reduce, if possible, the 
eyclical nature of the business. 
And, finally, the application of 
real drive and energy (particu- 
larly in sales) by the management 
team, plus more efficient divi- 
sional organization, were essential 
to corporate revitalization. For 
the record, let it be said that all 
three of these major approaches 
to improve profitability were suc- 
cessfully applied at Worthington 
in a manner we shall briefly 
describe in the ensuing para- 
graphs. 

About expansion, WTH, which 
had but eight plants in 1947, now 
has 18 in the United States and 12 
abroad—30 altogether. To stand- 
ard products such as compressors, 
‘pumps, diesel engines and steam 
turbines, whole new product lines 
were added: highway and con- 
struction equipment, including 
drills, diggers, concrete mixers 
and agitators, road pavers and 
rock hammers; air conditioning 
and heating systems; and, most re- 
cently, electronic and automatic 
control apparatus. This recent di- 
versity in production has been 
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built not only within the organi- 
zation, but by merger. In 1954 
the L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 
(Milwaukee) was acquired. In 
the same year, Mullenbach Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co. (Los An- 
geles) was merged. This company 
was an established producer of 
control devices, and its acquisition 
launched Worthington into elec- 
tronic and automatic controls cen- 
tering around a patented device 
called “Capaswitch.” This is a 
most sensitive electronic control. 
It is a relatively low cost, mass- 
produced item, believed to have a 
very bright. future in automation 
systems and in servo-mechanisms. 


Finally, in April of this year, 
WTH acquired the Mason-Neilan 
Regulator Co., producer of a broad 
line of valves and regulators for 
controlling pressures and temper- 
atures. This unit, with $7.1 mil- 
lion in sales and $520,000 in net 
last year, was acquired in ex- 
change for 121,800 shares of WTH 
common. 

By the enlargements of the 
product list, and company acquisi- 
tions recited above, WTH has sub- 
stantially broadened the sources 
of its earning power, and mate- 
rially altered the historically 
cyclical nature of company opera- 
tions. Not only that, but Worth- 


‘ington has expanded into lines of 


industry which are among those 
now experiencing the most rapid 
growth rates—air conditioning, 
automation, oil and natural gas, 
highway construction, and nuclear 
energy. 

The position of WTH in air con- 
ditioning deserves special com- 
ment ‘since it constitutes roughly 
one-quarter of net sales. In this 
industry today there are three ma- 
jor factors—Carrier, York (now 
going into Borg-Warner) and 
Worthington. Worthington has 
five plants devoted to this busi- 
ness, the largest being a new one 
in Decatur, Ala. -WTH has not 
cluttered up its activities in this 
field (and the related line of re- 
frigeration) with production and 
distribution of window-type con- 
ditioners — highly competitive in 
manufacture and the darlings of 
the discount houses. Instead, 
Worthington has specialized in 
large installations where compe- 
tition is less acute, and technical 
tailoring, to special requirements, 
is required and rewarding. For 
example, the new air conditioning 
installations in such notable edi- 
fices as the Beverly Hilton Hotel 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.), the Chrys- 
ler Bldg. (New York), the new 20 
Broad Street Building in New 
York (adjoining the Stock Ex- 
change) and the new Travelers 
Insurance Building in Hartford, 
Conn., all will be delivered by 
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Worthington. Profiting by its 
prestige in such major units as 
these, WTH has developed pack- 
aged units for stores, offices, fac- 
tories and restaurants; and is now 
engineering centralized home 
units, in which merchandising 
area there appears great future 
promise. Even now, with all the 
window unit sales, only one home 
in 20 has air conditioning of this 
minimum variety; while year 
’round central systems for house- 
hold heating and ‘cooling are 
found in but one house in a 100. 
To serve this potentially enor- 
mous field Worthington appears 
well equipped. 

The $33 billion highway pro- 
gram offers substantial-sales pos- 
sibilities to Worthington since it 
now has a complete and effective 
Tine of everything from rock drills 
to pavers. In fact, the ready-mix 
concrete business, a vital element 
in road building, is one of the 
fastest growing fields in America; 
and to serve it WTH offers a 
splendid line of portable and sta- 
tionary mixers. 

The oil and natural gas indus- 
tries have been repeatedly cited 
for velocity of growth; and pipe- 
lines are an integral part of both. 
But neither oil nor gas flow very 
far horizontally without help — 
pumps, to be specific. Well, these 
pumps, that propel and boost these 
petroleum products, in some in- 
stances for well over 1,000 miles— 
these pumps are importantly sup- 
plied by Worthington. 

‘Water is important in our civili- 
zation whether flowing from a 


kitchen tap—or through Suez. The . 


pumping of water has heen a 
function of Worthington for over 
a century, and municipal ‘water 


works rely heavily on Worthing- - 


ton equipment. Sewage disposal 
also requires heavy pumping, and 
so do large scale irrigation proj- 
ects. WTH is also widely relied 
upon in these fields. 

Among utilities, the Worthing 
ton name is well known for com- 
plete steam - electric’ generating 
systems. Ships on the Seven Seas 
carry Worthington pumps for daily 
use, and standby in the event of 
marine peril or disaster. In nu- 
cleonics, WTH has some of its 
equipment in atomic powered sub- 
marines; and should have a part 
in extension of atomic propulsion, 
possibly in commercial seacraft 
and aircraft. 

Switching to financial matters, 
the company is displaying the 
right sort of growth curve in net 
sales, moving from $85 million in 
1947 to an expected $165 million 
for this year. Working capital is 
good with a current ratio of al- 
most 4-to-1 being maintained. 


About the common stock, it has 
demonstrably become a better and 
stronger equity in each of the 
past nine years. Above $33 mil- 
lion in retained earnings has, in 
that period, been ploughed back 
into the property; and roughly $29 
a share has been added totally in 
plant improvement and addition. 
Per share earnings have not quite 
kept pace with these capital addi- 
tions primarily due to dilution 
created by conversion of the 41445% 
preferred (convertible into 3.6832 
shares of common). Less than 
10,000 shares of this issue remain 
now outstanding, however, and at 
July 1, 1956 common shares to- 
taled 1,435,587. For the first time 
in history WTH common is ex- 
pected to earn above $6, an even- 
tuality that amply supports the 
current dividend rate of $2.50, and 
suggests the possibility of a year- 
end cash extra and, mayhap, some 
declaration in stock. 

A number of savants in indus- 
trial equities find much that they 
like in Worthington common at 
around 55; and much backing in 
logic for a favorable opinion of 
these shares can be gleaned from 
the corporate progress in recent 
years, swiftly highlighted in to- 
day’s piece. 
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In its weekly business commentary Dun & Bradstreet dis- 
cusses the rises in industrial production and has this to say 
regarding other factors of our economy. 


Although the output of steel, electric power, coal, and lumber 
expanded this week, total industrial production was slightly 
below that of the similar period last year. Initial claims for un- 
employment insurance fell 6%; fewer layoffs in the textile and 
apparel industries were reported. 


Despite some shutdowns for maintenance and repairs, steel 
output rose 49% this week. However, production remained 3% 
below that of a year ago. Steel mills set operations at 85.8% 
of capacity. Increased bookings for structural shapes and - steel 
plates from the construction and railroad car industries notieeably 
expanded the blacklog of steel orders. 


Automotive output declined 3% this week, and was 26% 
below that of the comparable 1955 week. Some plants were shut 
down for the model changeover period. The production of trucks 
was slightly below that of the previous week and the correspond 
ing period last year. 


There was a 20% drop in awards for heavy civil engineering 
construction contracts this week. The most noticeable decreases 
occurred in private mass housing. and public construction, but 
commercial! and industrial building rose somewhat. During the 
week the total dollar volume of contract awards passed the $14 
billion mark. The cumulative total for the first 33 weeks of 
this year was 17% higher than that of the similar 1955 period. 


Electric power production climbed 3%, and exceeded that of 
last year by 8%. Year-to-year gains ranged from 3% in the Mid- 
Atlantic States to 16% in the- Rocky Mountain region. While 
petroleum output was close to the level of the previous week, it 
was 5% above that of a year ago. There was a 3% rise in+coal 
production this week. 


Although lumber producers reported a 2% gain in output 
this week, it was fractionally below the comparable -1955 level. 
Lumber orders expanded 2%, but shipments declined nearly ‘9%. 





1955 Personal Incomes Hit Record Highs in 43-States 


The Commerce Department reported last week that personal 
incomes hit record high levels in all but five of the 48 States 
last year, totaling $303,000,000,000, or an average of $1,847 for 
every man, woman and child. ; 


The five States which reported lower incomes included Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas and Idaho; declining farm in- 
come was the reason. North Dakota lead in increases in total 
personal and average personal income totaling $882,000,000, being 
16% higher than 1954, its average income of $1,372 was up 15% 
in 1955 ascribed to a “spectacular improvement in wheat yields.” 
New York, with the nation’s largest population, had the highest 
total personal income last year totaling $36,300,000,000. The ten 
top ranking states in average incomes were as follows: Delaware, 
$2,513, Connecticut $2,499, Nevada $2,434, District of Columbia 
$2,324, New Jersey $2,311, California $2,271, New York $2,263, 
Illinois $2,257, Michigan $2,134 and Missouri $2,062. 

The highest income per person ranged from $2,513 in Dela- 
ware to $946 in Mississippi. 


“Iron Age” Summarizes the Steel Situation 


Steel consumers are starting to feel the backlash of the steel 
strike. News from the mills is not good. To make up for produc- 
tion losses, the steel companies are wielding a heavy red pencil 


on the order books, according to “The Iron Age,” national metal- 
working weekly. 


Compounding the problems of both users and consumers in 
the months ahead is the prospect of a slow recovery from the 
strike in terms of melting and rolling facilities. Maintenance 
troubles are popping up all over the lot, and will continue to 
plague producers throughout the year. 


Blast furnace operating problems are increasing the pressure 
on available scrap supply. Some blast furnaces have not yet 
been brought into production. Others are experiencing premature 
breakouts and other delays due to the long shutdown. Roof cave- 
ins in openhearths and electric furnaces are holding down pro- 
duction. 

Meanwhile, the pressure from consumers is mounting. Auto- 
motive is out of the picture during the model changeover period 
from a heavy volume standpoint. But the automakers are taking 
in steel. And the heat will be on again beginning in October. 

The procurement problem in plate and structurals. is des- 


_perate. Some buyers have been told they will get structurals 


ordered for July-August delivery but can expect nothing else for 
the balance of the year. 

__ Most steel producers feel the industry will be operating at 
high levels well into next year—perhaps as far as May or June 
This takes into account seasonal and growth demand, plus re- 
newed inventory building in the first half of 1957. Part of this 
buildup will be a hedge against higher steel prices expected to 
be — next July 1, if not before. 

ere are indications that the strike after-eff i i 
most late this month and in September. Geom Pal 2 en 
curtailed drillings in the oil fields, and dwindling steel inventories 
in the hands of heavy equipment makers add up to a gloomy 
supply outlook. 

The scrap picture is being knocked out of focus as the mills 
try to give the impression they don’t need the scrap, while scrap 
people know they need it. The resultant tug-of-war has created 


Continued on page 26 











Brazil—Inflated Giant 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


Reporting from Sao Paulo and Rio, Mr. May describes inter- 
relationship of rampant boom dynamism and accompanying 


acute inflation. 


Details ingenious monetary printing-press 


devices (in shell game manner), and manipulation of foreign 
exchange rate. Cites political difficulties in curtailing subsi- 
dies, budget imbalance, and inflation. 


SAO PAULO — It is a great 
temptation to use a prototype 
from some other country for a 
caption to a report from. this 
booming com- 
munity. But 
on groping 
between 
Houston, _ Los 
Angeles, Mi- 
ami, Chicago, 
or Barcelona, 
one is con- 
fronted by the 
clear realiza- 
tion that. Sao 
Paulo is 
unique. This 
is so not so 
much because 
of the stimu- 
: lus being 
Biven coffee beans in lieu of oil, 
movies, or real estate; as owing 
to the diversification of the pros- 
perity and also to the unique- 
ness of the building activity here. 
Without delaying for planning 
and design, the prosperous citi- 
zenry is rushing up, literally by 
the dozens, the most modern 25- 
story apartment buildings, semi- 
skyscraping office structures and 
industrial plants, interspersed 
with empty acreage, and adjoin- 
ing luxury villas. Business build- 
ing sales are up 81%, and apart- 
ment house sales 54%, over last. 
year: ; 





A. Wilfred May 


Typical of today’s dynamic 
Brazil (even more than is slower- 
moving Rio de Janeiro), is this 
most progressive city of all South 
America, with two and a half 
million inhabitants, and capital of 
a state larger than New York and 
Pennsylvania combined, but with 
one-third of its land almost unin- 
habited. During the past decade 
alone the city’s population growth 
has been over two million. 


Similarly is Brazil a nation of 
purposeful activity, full employ- 
ment, money-making, and accel- 
erating consumption, in advance 
of the development of its enor- 
mous natural resources. The 
world’s largest republic, whose 
area of three and a quarter mil- 
lion square miles is equivalent to 
the United States-plus-Alaska, 
with a population one-third of 
all South America’s and on the 
way to 100 mililon with a present 
annual increase of 2.9%; with 
enormous natural resources of al- 
most every kind including almost 
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completely untapped oil; her 
capital goods production has risen 
85% and her consumer goods out- 
put 43% during the past seven 
years, her electric power 10% 
annually, and her petroleum con- 
sumption 25% irom year-to-year. 


Foreign Capital Investment 


Consonant with the domestic 
boom ‘is a lively influx of foreign 
capital whose purveyors are con- 
fident of immunity from expro- 
priation; enjoy a favorable for- 
eign exchange situation; make a 
small initial commitment and 
borrow liberally and ride the in- 
flation horse with products hav- 
ing no price ceiling. 

Such capital investment, which 
has risen annually from $9% mil- 
lion in 1952 to $89 million in 1955 
and now totals $1.272 billion with 
a U. S. participation of $255 mil- 
lion, has gone into basic indus- 
tries, including steel, chemicals, 
rubber, some metals and real 
estate. Squibb has a modern plant 
devoted entirely to the produc- 
tion of penicillin. Westinghouse 
together with Bendix are here. 
Anderson Clayton are big ex- 
porters of coffee and_ textiles. 
W. R. Grace have a number of 
interests, including a plant for 
plastics and other chemicals in 
which the German Hoechst in- 
terests are participating. Addi- 
tionally, the Germans, who are 
generally battling the United 
States for the market here, have 
come in with Mannesmann with 
a steel tubing plant; Krupps with 
locomotives and steel products; 
Volksvagen, building a motor car 
factory; Mercedes-Benz: with a 
plant for cars and trucks; DKW 
for cars and Bayer for drugs. The 
Japanese are currently arriving 
with textile manufacturing and 
machinery; as are French and 
Swiss (Brown Boveri) interests. 
An the Rockefellers, with a 
mixture of the profit and com- 
munal service motives, have been 
large investors in varied fields. 
Their present plans call for ac- 
tivities running the gamut from 
banking to the development of 
iron ore, to investment banking, 
including the _ distribution of 
stocks. Deltex, a subsidiary of 
Kidder, Peabody interests operat- 
ing throughout South America, is 
selling shares in mutual funds, 
with portfolios of local securi- 
ties for residents here. 


The Inflation Base 


But keying and pervading 
this boom activity, both internal 
and imported, is the crucial fac- 
tor of inflation. The inflation, 
chronic, steadily flows from all 
sources, and contains differences 
only in kind. These ‘kinds’ have 


‘included some new facilitating 
‘inflation gadgets. 
_the budgetary balance situation 


For example, 


on its face has not been too 


| shocking, considering the follow- 


ing income and expense figures: 


Government Receipts and 
Expenditures 


(In billions of cruizeros, which 
has ranged from 30 to 85 to 75 
to the dollar at present.) 


Year Receipts Expenditures 
ISS... 27.5 24.6 
PES Epa! 30.7 28.4 
1053... 37.0 40.0 
| ae 46.5 49.2 
1965... -. 55.7 63.2 


But in practice, these expendi- 
ture figures embody only those 
that are authorized, which custo- 
marily total far less than those 
actually made through supple- 
mentary outlays via government 
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corporations—estimated at-an ad- 
ditional 10 billion last year, with 
a deficit of 15-20 billion cruizeros 
expendable for 1956. The sizable 
deficits have resulted in large in- 
creases in money (cruizeros) in 
circulation: 13 billion in 1938, 50 
billion in 1948, 91 billion in 1951, 
104 billion in 1952, 151 billion in 
1954, 185 million June last, and 
still rising even under the present 
Kubitschek “restraint” adminis- 
tration with its budget-balancing 
alms. 


The Printing Press via the 
Shell Game 


To avoid the general recogni- 
tion of the use of the printing 
press, the following - ingenious 
jugglery has been resorted to. 
The Government borrows from 
the Bank of Brazil (a govern- 
ment-owned Central Bank) per se 
through its General Credit De- 
partment, which goes to the Re- 
discount Department of the Bank, 
which rediscounts the paper given 
to it by the General Credit De- 
partment. The Rediscount De- 
partment in turn, on the basis 
of the paper, goes to the Treas- 
ury Department’s so-called Amor- 
tization Fund and asks for paper 
currency, writing out an I O U 
to back its discounts, and _ there- 
by gets printed the~ necessary 
paper currency. Remarkably, 
every once in a while, the legis- 
lature passes a law conveniently 
wiping out the I O'U of the Re- 
discount Department held by the 
General Credit Department, at 
the same time as the obligation 
of the National Treasury Depart- 
ment to the General Credit De- 
partment is wiped out, so they can 
call back their paper. Taus to the 
tune of a lot of jugglery, a la 
guessing under which shell is the 
pea—big increases in paper money 
are put in circulation, with no- 
body owing anyone tneretor. 

The price level, which stands at 
two and one half times the 1948 
level (an advance half-way be- 
tween Venezuela’s unchanged con- 
dition and Argentina’s), has risen 
40% during the past year alone, 
and 15% during the past month. 

Some prices are controlled by 
ceilings, as in the case of milk 
and bread, to the accompaniment 
of subsidies, which further swells 
the government budgetary deficit. 

Reflecting the rampant specu- 
lation is the willingness to pay an 
effective interest rate on loans 
up to 25% annually. 


Tax Policy Boosts Inflation 


Adding to the inflation spiral is 
the tax system, with its lack of a 
capital gains tax combined with 
moderate levies on ordinary in- 
come (12% effective rate on $6,- 
000 on individuals, and 20% flat 
on corporations). The appetite for 
real estate profits is particularly 
stimulated thereby. 


Illusory Exchange Stability 


Another side of the medal to the 
inflation process in the domestic 
economy, is its impact on the ex- 
change value of the cruizero, on 
which a look of stability is main- 
tained. Such stability is unfor- 
tunately deceptive, lulling even 
potential foreign investors into a 
false sense of security. Actually, 
stability of the cruizero is illus- 
ory, being the result of fraudu- 
lent export declarations, illegal 
transactions, and general manip- 
ulation. Export-wise there are 
200 different exchange rates, ac- 
cording to countries and commod- 
ities. Export and import rates be- 
ing government controlled, the 
quoted rate is a free financial rate, 
but not a free commercial rate. 
The foreign exchange market is 
an illegal market; representing 
evasion, which is increasing. 

A good part of the nation’s im- 
ports are earmarked for essential 


products, as wheat and oil; with 
the balance of payments having 
been weighted down with over a 
billion dollars of dollar debts, and 


a- similar amount of other foreign 
obligations. 


Also going to fundamentals be- 
hind the show of stability for the 
exchange ‘rate ‘is ‘the:fact that in 
the face of the inflationary price 
rise since 1948, there has been an 
accompanying decline in exports, 
with deficits in the balance of 
payments. Adding to the diffi- 
culty is the necessity to pay in 
hard currency for certain essen- 
tial imports. Thus, $260 million, 
or 25-30% of. total imports, is re- 
quired annually for the purchase 
of petroleum. While Brazil is be- 
ginning to sell industrial products, 
the sales are largely confined to 
other South American soft-cur- 
rency countries. 


Thus the country is, in a sense, 
living beyond its presently realiz- 
able means! 

Beyond the generally deleteri- 
ous and traditional effects of the 
inflation, two ancillary effects 
may be noted in this “laboratory 
of inflation.” From the govern- 
ment’s viewpoint, it lends so much 
money out through its agencies, 
which it gets back in devalued 
form. And from the industrialist’s 
viewpoint, foreign and domestic, 
he is confronted by the deprecia- 
tion problem involved with the 
great distortion of plant replace- 
ment cost under the _ inflation 
spiral. This, of course, is a clari- 
fying accentuation of the security. 
analyst’s appraisal problem in the 
milder inflation countries. 


Government Policy and Politics 


Basically similar to the situation 
in the other democracies through- 
out the world is the government’s 
balancing of sound economic pol- 
icy versus considerations of poli- 
tics. President Kubitschek is a 
post-Fair Dealish Vargas Modera- 
tionist a la Eisenhower, who 
would like to get back as much 
of the free economy as he dares to 
politics-wise. He has made serious 
gestures at budget balancing, cat- 
ers to the foreign private investor, 
and is credited with wanting to 
eliminate government interyen- 
tionism wherever possible. But on 
the all-important. question of the 
nation’s oil resources development 
—still virtually untapped—he has 
not considered himself able to 
combat the pro-nationalist senti- 
ment that insists on taking it out 
of the hands of the government 
institution, Petrobraz, into experi- 
enced and effective foreign devel- 
opers (as Venezuela has so hap- 
pily done). 


And bearing on the vital budg- 
et-inflation problem, similarly 
the political-economic choice is 
faced with no easy answer—the 
courageous anti-political choice 
may satisfy the motive for in- 
tegrity, but from the economy’s 
viewpoint be completely futile in 
the lixesy event of subsequent gov- 
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ernment replacerrent by the in- 
terventionists. As a recent exam- 
ple (as under the “free economy” 
U. S. Republican administration), 
the minimum wage rate was 
raised, entailirig additional budg- 
et-upsetting subsidies to food 
producers to maintain the equally 
needed show of some consumer 
price stability. 

Another stumbling block to re- 
flation is posed by the Army, 
maintained out of all proportion 
to any need at great cost, but 
whose curtailment seemingly 
would cost any government’s po- 
litical neck. In the economizing 
area, the United States’ Hoover 
Commission Report dilemma like- 
wise pervades South America! 


The Aid Question 

As this is being written, details 
of the latest Export-Import Bank 
loan, which seemingly was nego- 
tiated. a fortnight ago, have 
finally become ascertainable, 
from inside quarters, down here. 
The seeming agreement for an 
immediate outright grant of $50 
million —50% for port facil- 
ities improvement and 50% for 
electric energy, with $100 mil- 
lion additional to be despatched 
upon the passing of a law now 
pending in the legislature for re- 
organization of the railway sys- 
tem—is a small stop-gap that has 
elicited mixed reactions. The typi- 
cal attitude towards the question 
of aid, as well as the economics 
and politics entailed throughout 
this and the other South Ameri- 
can countries, will be analyzed in 
a subsequent article. — 


With Haseltine, Gilbert 


(Special to THE FrNaNotaL CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Ed- 
ward P. Clark has joined the staff 
of Haseltine, Gilbert & Wilson, 
Inc., 108 South Ninth Street. 


Joins A. M. Kidder 


(Special to THe FInaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, Mich. — Claude T. 
Brown is now with A. M. Kidder 
& Co., Guardian Building. 


With Minneapolis Assoc. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Ray- 
mond W. Taylor has become af- 
fiiiated with Minneapolis Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Rand Tower. 


Forms G. B. Powell Co. 


NORFOLK, Va.—Geo. B. Powell 
Company, Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 702 Duke Street to 
engage in a securities business. 
Officers are George B. Powell, 
President and Treasurer; K. B. 
Powell, Vice-President; and E, C. 
Miller, Secretary. 





We are pleased to announce the appointment of 


RONALD A. BEATON 
JOHN B. CORNELL, JR. 


WALTER J. MURPHY 
REGINALD L. WALSH 


as Resident Vice-Presidents 


and of 


WILLIAM F’. DOSCHER and 


WALTER E. 


SCHNEIDER 


as Vice-Presidents and Assistant Directors of Research. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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heory, Policy and Practice 
In International Finance 


By FRANK A. SOUTHARD, JR.* 


- 


U. S. Executive Director, International Monetary Fund 


Well known international economist discusses formulation 
and application of economic foreign policy in the field of 
interfiational finance. Advises practitioners to know political- 
economic theories underlying policies in order to apply prac- 
tical course of action, and not be overly critical or orthodox 
fo the extent concessions cannot be made to special circum- 
stances. Refers to Mexico, Peru, Canada, Chile, etc., to illus- 
trate: small and often unnoticed steps taken towards gen- 
erally agreed upon currency convertibility; wide acceptance of 
fixed—rather than fluctuating—trates, and unitary—instead of 
multiple—rates; and growing recourse to monetary-fiscal 
policies in place of domestic direct controls, exchange control, 
and import quotas. 


Students in each generation 
emuse themselves by arguing 
whether a proposition may be 
good theorv but may not work in 
practice. It is 
a happy sub- 
ject for debate 
since either 
side can be 
sustained 
readily 
enough for 
purposes of an 
idle hour 
which might 
otherwise 
have to be 
spent in study. 
Moreover, it 
focuses atten- 
tion on a ma- 
jor aspect of 
the social scientist’s profession. It 
is his responsibility to be well- 
grounded in the theory of his sub- 
ject, in order that he may practice 
his trade. If his theories are sound, 
they will work in practice if he 
will learn how to apply them. If 
they are not sound, they Will not 
work; and he will find himself 
confused and defeated when he 
seeks solutions to the problems 
which confront him. 

I think it may be said—indeed, 
it has probably often been said— 
that the intelligent application of 
theory is the art of the practi- 
tioner. This must have been in 
the mind of a government offi- 
cial who exclaimed in exaspera- 
tion, when one of his staff quoted 
a regulation to him, that he could 
get a $2,000 a year clerk to apply 
the rules; what he needed was 
someone who knew when to ig- 
nore them. 


With this much by way of in- 
troduction I want to talk about 
the formulation and application 
of policy in the field of foreign 
affairs. I intend to draw my ex- 
amples from international finance 
because it is in that area that I 
have been closest to the business 
of the practicing economist. But 
what I shall say is equally illus- 
trative of the operating problems 
which the practitioner encounters 
elsewhere in foreign affairs. 


F. A. Southard, dr. 


Theory, a Policy and Course of 
Action 
Theory is the indispensable 
foundation of policy. I have par- 
ticipated in policy-making in mil- 
itary government, in the United 
States Government and in the 
International Monetary Fund. I 
Wave learned that in the economic 
field it is possible to formulate 
sound and acceptable policy only 
7 the basis of sound and agreed 
eory. Let me cite an example 
or two. The first example is gold 
Policy, concerning which there is 
a very substantial amount of 
een in this country and 
road, although the agreement 
is not unanimous. I do not intend 
to take a detour into this com- 
licated subjcct. I cite it only 
to make the point that no one can 
velop a cohesive and arguable 
bed address by Dr. Southard 
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policy on gold until he has 
adopted a theory respecting the 
role of gold in modern economic 
society. This includes the rela- 
tionship between the price of gold 
and the general price level, the 
functioning of gold reserves and 
legal minimum reserve require- 
ments, and so on. Such disagree- 
ment as exists respecting gold 
policy, both in the United States 
and in other countries, arises 
chiefly out of disagreement on 
these matters of theory. Take 
another example, the policy re- 
specting currency convertibility. 
There is very nearly unanimous 
agreement both in this country 
and abroad on the broad outlines 
of this policy. This broad agree- 
ment arises out of widely-ac- 
cepted theories which explain 
how exchange rates are deter- 
mined, how equilibrium is main- 
tained or restored in balances of 
payments, and how convertibility 
is related to the allocation of re- 
sources. 

Theory is prerequisite to policy; 
and it is no less true that policy 
is prerequisite to the determina- 
tion and application of practical 
measures in the foreign economic 
field. If there is agreement on 
the policy to be followed, it will 
ordinarily not be _ difficult to 
reach agreement on the course of 
action. If there is no policy or 
if there is disagreement over 
policy, there will be disagree- 
ment and frustration in tne field 
of practical application. It is 
often very tempting to decide to 
proceed on an ad hoc or case-by- 
case basis. Indeed, there is noth- 
ing wrong with this procedure 
if it has been preceded by agree- 
ment on the broad lines of policy 
which are to be applied to each 
case. But proceeding ad hoc is no 
substitute for policy. Anytime a 
committee or a government or an 
international institution seeks to 
cover uv the lack of a policy or 
disagreement over policy by 
agreeing to proceed case by case, 
it is more likely to harvest con- 
fusion and failure, than solutions 
1 the problems which confront 
it. 

Demonstrate Rather Than Impose 


It should be emphasized that 
policies cannot: readily or suc- 
cessfully be imposed on a coun- 
try, even though other countries 
may agree that they are sound 
and desirable. Institutions like 
the Fund—or, indeed, the United 
States Government—must be pre- 
pared to demonstrate that the 
policy can be carried out so as 
to benefit the country that is 
being urged to accept it. 


In the rest of my talk I will 
discuss some of the ways in 
which foreign economic policies 
are applied. I shall describe four 
policies, and explain briefly the 
theoretical basis on which each 
one rests. I shall then cite some 
cases to which these policies have 
been applied in the last ten years. 
Some of these cases will be con- 
cerned with foreign exchange, 
and I am sorry about this beeause 
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I know that there is a certain 
aura of mystery about foreign 
exchange which repels a good 
many people. 

The four policies I have se- 
lected relate to the convertibility 
of currencies, the par value sys- 
tem, unitary exchange rates, and 
the maintenance of stability 
through monetary and _ fiscal 
measures. It should be empha- 
sized that on the first three there 
is firm international agreement; 
and the countries which are 
members of the Fund are pledged 
to carry them out as fully as feas- 
ible. Possibly I should also say 
that these four policies stand at 
the heart of international finance. 


Acceptance of Currency 
Convertibility 

The first policy deals with cur- 
rency convertibility. Stated in 
the fewest words, this policy ar- 
gues that a currency should be 
freely and fully convertible into 
other leading currencies at the 
option of the holder. There are 
few policies in the financial and 
economic field on which there 
is broader agreement throughout 
non-Communist countries, and 
this is not surprising since the 
underlying theory is simple ani 
clear. If a country’s currency is 
fully convertible and quotas nave 
largely been abolished, the peo- 
ple in that country are able (al- 
lowing for tariffs) to buy any- 
where in the world on the basis 
of price and quality. Trade takes 
place on a multilateral basis and 
payments can be settled in any 
currency. There is therefore no 
reason to discrimimate in favor 
of the goods of another country 
or group of countries. In other 
words, a fully convertible cur- 
rency is an important part of the 
freely-operating competitive sys- 
tem in which primary reliance is 
placed on the price mechanism. 
There are some who argue that 
exchange control is aé_ useful 
means of guiding the allocation 
of resouces and who distrust cur- 
rency convertibility. But there 
is broad agreement in most coun- 
tries that currencies ought to be 
fully convertible, and that incon- 
vertibility introduces important 
distortions into an economic sys- 
tem. 


Maintains There’s Convertibility 
Progress 


It has to be admitted that 
scarcely a dozen of the 58 mem- 
bers of the International Mone- 
tary Fund maintain fully con- 
vertible currencies, although at 
least as many more come fairly 
close. to full convertibility. In- 
deed, so slow and at times so 
difficult has been the progress 
toward general currency con- 
vertibility during the last 10 
years that the basic policy some- 
times seems to have been more 
honored in the breach than the 
observance. There have even 
been occasions, such as the period 
before the currency devaluations 
in 1949 or during the ups and 
downs which followed upon the 
Korean War, when to urge cur- 
rency convertibility took on the 
unreal aspect of a counsel Of 
perfection. 

Yet what has happened has 
been not the abandonment of 
policy but persistent and effective 
efforts by governments and cen- 
tral banks to carry out the policy. 
In a few’ cases (I think of Canada 


and Peru) currencies have been 


added to the list of convertible 
ones. In others (such as Mexico) 
convertibility has been main- 
tained through courageous effort. 
In most countries, however, what 
has happened has been that many 
small and often unnoticed steps 
have been taken to eliminate re- 
strictions On payments and to 
increase the freedom with which 
exchange transactions can be car- 
ried out. In some, such as the 
Benelux countries, these many 
steps have brought the curren- 
cies very close to full converti- 


bility. In others, such as the im- 
portant case of sterling, there is 
still a considerable distance to go 
but the progress made has been 
notable. 


Cumulative Effect of Small Steps 


The officials who are concerned 
with making progress find that 
the task confronting them over 
and over again is to decide 
whether another step toward the 
goal of full convertibility can be 
taken with success. Sometimes the 
step is a tremendously big one 
and the decision to be taken is 
agonizingly great. This was true 
in Mexico in 1949, when the deci- 
sion was taken to restore the peso 
to a fixed par value. Nor was it 
easy for the United Kingdom 
officials to decide about a year 
ago that it was tolerably safe to 
support the market for transfer- 
able sterling and to acquiesce in 
greater freedom of use of that 
kind of sterling. In other instances 
the decisions are small ones, such 
as whether to remove a few more 
import restrictions. But if enough 
of these small decisions are taken 
their effects become cumulatively 
great. 

What needs to be emphasized is 
that most countries in the free 
world agree as a matter of gen- 
eral policy that currencies should 
be fully convertible. This agree- 
ment on objective gives firm 
guidance to officials of treasuries 
and central banks which enables 
them to surmount setbacks and to 
maintain the momentum of ad- 
vance. If there was not this agree- 
ment on policy which has with- 
stood all challenges since the war 
(and there have been many), we 
can be quite sure that the forward 
movement would have been 
broken up by vacillation and con- 
fusion. 


Countries Prefer Fixed Exchange 
Rates 


The second policy which I want 
to talk about is what may be 
called the par value policy. This 
policy argues in favor of a fixed 
exchange rate, which moves only 
narrowly above and below par. 
The alternative, of course, is a 
fluctuating exchange rate, and 
among economists and among 
public officials there always has 
been and still is some disagree- 
ment concerning the relative 
merits of these two exchange 
policies. Nonetheless, when the 
International Monetary Fund de- 
bated this issue in 1951 there was 
firm and virtuallly unanimous 
agreement, summarized in the An- 
nual Report of that year, that the 
policy of fixed rates of exchange 
(which is set forth in the Articles 
of Agreement) was the policy 
which was most desirable for mest 
countries most of the time. In fact, 
most countries do endeavor to 
maintain fixed exchange rates, 
changing them only when it is 
clear that a new level of rates is 
necessary in order to balance in- 
ternational income and outgo. 


The par value policy is widely 
accepted — by the International 
Monetary Fund, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, all of the 
important countries of Western 
Europe and Asia, and by most 
other countries. But there are in- 
stances: in which fixed exchange 
rates give way to fluctuating rates, 
or in which the possibility of a 
shift to a fluctuating rate is raised 
for consideration. Let me cite 
some of these cases. 


Mexican Situation in 1948 


One type of case may be illus- 
trated by Mexico, which in 1948 
was obliged to abandon the fixed 
par value for the peso and allow the 
exchange rate to fluctuate. Alter- 
rative courses of action such as 
the imposition of exchange control 
were rejected, and in my judg- 
ment wisely so. There then fol- 
lowed a period not only of fluc- 
tuation but of depreciation in the 
foreign exchange value of the 
peso, largely a consequence of 
domestic instability. In 1949 the 
peso was stabilized at a new par 
value. It required great courage 


and discernment by responsible 
Mexican officials to decide when 
it was feasible once again to 
stabilize the peso and at what rate 
to stabilize it. In the event, the 
decisions were sound, and in fact 
Mexico did not need to draw on 
available stand-by facilities at 
either the International Monetary 
Fund or the United States Treas- 
ury to support the new rate. 

Another group of cases, illus- 
trated by Canada, Peru and 
Thailand, are characterized by 
fluctuating but stable rates of ex- 
change. By that, I mean rates that 
are not tied rigidly to a fixed par 
value, but which nonetheless do 
not fluctuate very much because 
they are supported by generally 
stable costs and prices in the do- 
mestic economy. In the light of 
the agreed general policy these are 
interesting cases, in part because 
they persistently raise the ques- 
tion of timeliness of the resump- 
tion of a fixed par value. How- 
ever, the practitioner may decide 
to satisfy himself with substantial 
stability of exchange rates, even 
though the par value policy is not 
being observed. 


Use of Two Fluctuating Rates 
In Chile 


Then there is the example of 
Chile, which is currently being 
watched with great interest by all 
students of international finance. 
Chile has suffered many years cf 
-ontinuous and serious inflation 
wn.vh has in recent years sent the 
price level up 100% or more per 
year. In order to adjust the ex- 
change system to this persistent 
internal instability, Chile resorted 
to multiple exchange rates which 
were complicated and which 
despite frequent adjustment were 
seldom adequate to maintain bal- 
ance in Chile’s international ac- 
counts. None of this was satis- 
factory and there were many 
efforts at stabilization, all of them 
failures. Now a major and promis- 
ing effort is being made to stop 
domestic inflation. This includes 
firm control of credit, a cutting of 
the unending spiral of mandatory 
wage increases to match price in- 
creases, vigorous efforts to stop 
inflation-breeding fiscal deficits, 
and fair treatment of capital in- 
vestment. At the same time the 
complicated multiple exchange 
rate system has been replaced by 
two fluctuating rates of exchange, 
which so far have remained quite 
stable. These flucutating rates are 
being used to smooth the transi- 
tion from the internal instability 
and exchange rate chaos of the - 
past, to stability and an orderly 
exchange system. An exchange 
stabilization fund of $75 million 
was provided for this operation by 
the International Monetary Fund, 
a group of United States banks 
and the United States Treasury. 


Few if any issues in the field 
of economic foreign policy are in 
practice more difficult to judge 
than those involving a choice be- 
tween fixed and fluctuating ex- 
change rates. At times the ques- 
tion is what attitude to take 
toward a proposal by a country to 
introduce a fluctuating rate. At 
other times, the issue is whether 
a country should be advised to re- 
place exchange controls by a 
fluctuating exchange rate, or to 
replace an unrealistic fixed rate 
by a fluctuating rate for a trial 
period. At still other times the 
question is whether a country that 
has a flucutating rate should be 
urged that the time for exchange 
stabilization has arrived. In all 
these cases the practitioner will 
find great assurance in the agreed 
par value policy. But it will not 
give him a ready-made solution 
to each case. 


Bewildering Variety of Multiple 
Rate Arrangements 


The third policy which I want 
to talk about for a few minutes 
asserts that a unitary exchange 
rate is preferable to mulitiple ex- 
change rates. The basis of this 
policy is easily stated. A unitary 
exchange rate will have broad, 
over-all effects rather than in- 
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tended or unintended selective ef- 
fects on the national economy. If 
all exporters in a given country 
must use the same exchange rate, 
there will be no deliberate en- 
couragement of one field of pro- 
duction rather than’ another. If 
all importers must use the same 
exchange rate, there will be ne 
deliberate favoring of the impor- 
tation of one commodity “instead 
of another. So persuasive are 
these advantages that there is 
wide agreement on the desirabil- 
ity of unitary exchange rates, and 
this policy is firmly entrenched 
in the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund. 
Moreover, nearly all industrial 
countries and many under- 
developed countries maintain uni- 
tary rates of exchange. At the 
same time, however, Many coun- 
tries continue to prefer multiple 
exchange rate systems, and the 
Monetary Fund was given -the 
power to approve or disapprove 
these systems. 

So bewildering is the variety of 
-multiple rate arrangements, and 
so eloquent are the arguments 
offered im their support, that this 
is a field rich with examples of 
the difficulties which confront the 
practicing economist as he seeks 
to apply a clear and simple policy 
to practical cases. In fact, if there 
is anyone who thinks that the 
formulation and execution of 
economic foreign policy is a rela- 
tively simple job, this is an 
excellent place to become dis- 
illusioned. © 


Why Multiple Rates Are Used 


Some countries have an official 
exchange rate for most transac- 
tions, but have a free exchange 
rate for some transactions like 
capital and remittances. They do 
so in order to allow greater free- 
dom for such transactions, intend- 
ing in an emergency to rely on 
fluctuations in the free rate rather 
than to use reserves. Other coun- 
tries have a number of different 
import rates of exchange—some- 
times fixed and sometimes fluc- 
tuating. They do so for various 
reasons; for example, to encourage 
imports of so-called’ essential 
goods and discourage imports of 
luxuries; or to achieve exchange 
depreciation on a piecemeal basis, 
by gradually shifting commodities 
from higher to lower rates. Coun- 
tries also frequentlv have several 
export rates of exchange. Some- 
times they do this in order to tax 
some exports and encourage 
others. In some cases, the purpose 
is temporarily to withhold income 
from some exporters as a means 
of damping off inflation. In other 
cases, governments simply want 
to earn income from the wide 
spread between the export and 
import rates. 

Now a number of these pur- 
poses can be achieved in other 
ways than by means of multiple 
exchange rates. There are better 
ways to encourage exports, to sub- 
sidize imnorts, to tax profits, and 
so on. But officials in a good 
many countries continue to make 
use of multiple rates, and the 
practicing economist must exer- 
cise patience and persuasion in 
advising them. He must recognize 
the practical probiems confront- 
ing the financial authorities in 
these countries, arising out of 
weak tax systems and powerful 
local interests. At the same time, 
he must argue the merits of uni- 
tary rates of exchange. He must 
try to show how penalty export 
rates tend to discourage basic ex- 
port industries; and that multiple 
import rates may have peculiaily 
perverse effects on the develop- 
ment of domestic industry, dis- 
couraging more essential inds- 
tries and encouraging less essen- 
tial industries. For example, in 
one Latin American country, since 
everyone agrees that shoes are 
essential, shoe imports were of 
course given the most favorable 
import rate. What was unex- 
pected, however, was that the War 
Ministry shod the army with im- 
ported shoes, not because local 
shoe factories were incapable of 


supplying shoes at reasonable cost, 
but because they were unabie to 
compete with ‘imported shoes 
which were being subsidized by a 
very favorable exchange rate! It 
is satisfying to be able to report 
that this country, after assessing 
the obsurdity of this and some 
other consequences of its mul‘tipie 
exchange rate system, abolished 
the whole system and has since 
then successfully operated an ex- 
change system based on unitary 
rates of exchange. 


Belief in Sound Monetary and 
Fiscal Measures 


The last of the policies I shall 
discuss provides that sound mone- 
tary and fiscal measures should be 
the principal means of achieving 
and maintaining stability in the 
domestic economy. These meas- 
ures, coupled with properiy ad- 
justed exchange rates, are prefer- 
able to direet controls (such as 
rationing) in the domestic econ- 
omy, and to exchange controls and 
import quotas. There has been so 
striking a revival of reliance on 
monetary and fiscal measures that 
it can now be said that this policy 
is very widely agreed to. In fact, 
there are few among the members 
of the International ~Monetary 
Fund that do not recognize the 
merits of firm and vigorous mone- 
tary and fiscal policy, and are not 
striving to improve their capaci- 
ties to apply it. 

This is a challenging field. 
Great advances in techniques have 
been made and the officials of 
underdeveloped countries are 
virtually without exception eager 
to learn the most effective ways 
in which to reconcile vigorous 
economic development with finan- 
cial stability. 


Advice Cannot Be Too Orthodox 

-But when the-practicing econo- 
mist takes on the task of advis- 
ing countries how to apply the 
best monetary and fiscal t«ch- 
niques, he should be cautioned 
not to be too orthodox. For ex- 
ample, he will certainly urge that 


the country must avoid contrib- 
uting to inflation through fiscal 
deficits. But he will do well not 
to ignore tae reasons why rev- 
enucs obtained by the best types 
of taxation are inadequate and 
in the Short run may not be 
made adequate. For example, he 
may: find that taxation of the 
profits of important industries is 
ineffective and that this is why 
penalty exchange rates on exports 
or exchange surcharges on im- 
ports may have to be used to ob- 
tain revenues. This is unorthodox 
and not very desirable; but if it 
is effective and is non-inflation- 
ary or anti-infiationary, the sen- 
sible course is not to be too 
critical. 

The practicing economist cer- 
tainly will have in mind that a 
well-developed arsenal of finan- 
cial techniques in modern times 
will include reserve  require- 
ments, open market operations, 
and variations in the rediscount 
rate. But as he moves from one 
country to another in his role 
of adviser, he may find that this 
country has no central bank at 
all, the next country has prac- 
tically no monéy market within 
which open markét operations 
could ‘take place, and another 
country may ‘be only on the 
threshold of “experiments with 
reserve requirements and ‘changes 
in rédiscount rates. 

I am nearing the end of this 
heavy dose of international fi- 
nance. What I have been saying 
can be summarized in a'few para- 
graphs. 

Summary 

First, before we try to formu- 
late policies in the foreign eco- 
nomic field we must be familiar 
with the political, economic and 
sociological theories which should 
underlie sound policies. 


Second, there is no substitute 
for sound poiicies. If there are 


sound and agreed policies, the 
practical problems which press 
for solution can be tackled with 


reasonable prospect of success. 
If we do not have sound policies 
as a guide to action, we will 
stumble ‘from one individual .case 
to another with no criteria by 
which to determine the difference 
between improvisation and con- 
sistent and workable solutions. 

Third, sound policies are essSen- 
tial, but they do not free us from 
the necessity of exercising imagi- 
nation and judgment in applying 
them to practical cases. Notaing 
will more surely lose for a tech- 
nical adviser the confidence of 
the officials of foreign govern- 
ments and. central banks than the 
habit of mind which leads him 
to insist that there can be no con- 
cession made to special conditions 
and circumstances. 


. Joins A. G. Edwards 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — William P. 
Hannegan is now with A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons, 409 North Eighth 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Steck Exchanges. 


With King Merritt 
(Speci&l to Tree FinaNncrar CHRONICLE) 
BELLEVUE, Neb. — John H. 
LeGwin-is now with King Merritt 
and Company, Inc. 


With King Merritt & Co. 

~ (Spectal-to THe FYNANCIAL Curonicie) 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—€arl H. 
DeVane is now connected with 
King Merritt & Company, Inc. 


Forms United Investors 


MINEOLA, N. Y. — Robert G. 
Huck is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 


With H. C. Wainwright 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — William W. 


Dyer, Jr., has become connected L. Schonfeld 


(783) 7 





In public duty and in private 


God Give Us Men 


‘The following. verses by J. G. 
Holtand “express the Need of 
the Hour inasmuch as the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties 
have chosen their candidates 
for President and Vice Presi- 
dent and the electorate will 
pass judgment on their merits 
and demerits November 6th. 


“God give us men! 
demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true 
faith and willing hands; 

Men whom the lust of office 
does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office 
cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and 
a will; 

Men who have honor; men who 
will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a 

demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flat- 
teries without winking; 
‘Tall men, stin-crowned who 
live above the fog 


The time 


thinking. 
For white the rabble with their 
_ thaembwoern creeds, 
Their large professions and 
_ little deeds, 
Mingle ih selfish strife, lo! 
Fréedom weeps! 
Wrong rutes the land and wait- 
ing Justice sleeps!” 


—J. G. Holland. 











- Forbes Randolph Opens 


Forbes Randolvh is engazing in 


— i business from offices 
Jericho Turnpike wnder the firm 2, T9849 ties bus 


name of United Investors Service. City. 


East 86th Street, New York 


A. L. Schonfeld Opens 


LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y.—Alfred 
is engaging in a 


with H. C. Wainwright & Co., 60 securities business from offices at 


State Street. 


ees 


10 Vanderbilt Drive. 
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Incorporated 


August 22, 1956. 





BLYTH & CO., INC. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Debentures, 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


$78,000,000 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company i 


Thirty-Two Year 473% Debentures 


Dated August 15, 1956 


Due August 15, 1988 
Interest payable February 15 and August 15 in New York City or in San Franciseo 





Price 102.53% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally offer 
these Debentures in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & ‘CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. 
































Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Atomic Energy Review—Bulletin discussing latest develop- 
ments in uranium industry — Harris Upham & Co., 120 
Broadway New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin 
of suggested stocks for appreciation with good yield, and 
reports or W. R. Grace & Co. and Continental Can. 


Atomic Letter (No. 20)—Comments on atomic food irradiation, 
British uranium buying in Canada, etc. Also available 
Atomic Fund’s annual report illustrating atomic industry by 
means of color photcs—Atomic Development Mutual Fund, 
Inc., Department C, 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
T0n 7, Ee: <. 


Beet Sugar — Bulletin — Lamborn & Company, Inc., 99 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a report on the 
Cuban sugar situation. 


Do Sunspots Affect Men and Markets?—IJn current issue of 
American Investor—American Stock Exchange, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y.—$1 per year. Also in the August 
issue is a discussion of the foreign market, and articles on 
Sayre & Fisher, Servo Corporation, Standard Factors, Horn 
& Hardart Company, and Belock Instrument. 


Foreign Letter — Burnham and Company, 15 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


High Energy Fuels—Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


New York City Bank Stocks—Comparison and analysis for sec- 
ond quarter—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter indusirial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Pocket Guide for Today’s Investor—Pamphlet containing lists 
of selected securities for income, growth and trading— 
Harris, Upham & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Three Dynamic Growth Industries of Tomorrow—Folder chart- 
ing growth of chemical, electronic industries, and Atomic 
Energy Commission expenditures—N.C.E. Shares Distribu- 
tor, 11 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Treasure Chest in the Growing West—Booklet on the industrial 
advantages offered by the area served—Dept. K, Utah Power 
& Light Co., Box 899, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 

* * ca 

Alabama Gas Corporation—Bulletin—Georgeson & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Associated Dry Goods—Data in current issue of ‘““Gleanings’”— 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also in the same issue is a brief analysis of Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Co. and a list of 40 selected common stocks of 
companies with only common shares outstanding. 

Bankers Trust Company—Report—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

British Aluminium Co.—Memorandum—Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Camcg, Incorporated—Analysis—Gruss & Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Climax Molybdenum Company—Report—Harris, Upham & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Diebold Incorporated—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Organiza- 
tion, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Ferro Corporation—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also evailabie is a bulletin on Chemical Stocks. 

Great Western Financial Corporation—Report—Troster, Singer 
& Co., 74 Trinity Place;;-New York 6, N. Y. 

Gulf Sulphur Corporation—Analysis—Crockett & Co., Houston 
Club Building, Houston 2, Tex. 

H. J. Heinz Co.—Memorandum—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Kaiser Steel Corp.—Memorandum—Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co., 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

Life Insurance Co. of Missouri—Memorandum—R. S. Dickson 
& Co., Wilder Building, Charlotie, N. C. 

Link Belt Co.—Memorandum—Dreyfus & Co., 50 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Livingston Oil Company—Analysis—Aetna Securities Corpora- 
tion, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

McGregor-Doniger, Inc.—Analysis—Unlisted Trading Depart- 
meut, Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, ey & 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Inc.—Report—Thomson & McKin- 
non, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
report on Seabeard Finance Co. and a study of Supermarkets 
with particular reference to American Stores Company, First 
National Stores, Inc., Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Kroger Company and Safeway Stores, 

Inc. 

National Supply Company—Analysis—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a discussion 
of Bestwall Gypsum Company. 

Nerth American Cement Co.—Memorandum—Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Osborn Manufacturing Company—Analysis—Bond, Richman & 
Co., 160 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

Resort Airlines, Inc.—Circular—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout 
& Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Richfield Oil Corp. — Memorandum — Goodbody & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Southland Racing Corp.—Report—General Investing Corp., 
80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Texas National Petroleum Co.—Analysis—Eastern Securities, 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Trust Company of North America—Analysis—New York Han- 
seatic Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Walworth Company—Circular—Peter P. McDermott & Co., 
44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation—Bulletin—Edward A. Pur- 
cell & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Wheeling Steel Corporation—Bulletin—Mellott, Thomson, Pit- 
ney & Co., 29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Zapata Off Shore Company—Bulletin—Van Alstyne, Noel & 
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For Banks, Brokers, Dealers .. . 


Report Available: 


Great Western Financial 
Corporation 


Particularly unique as the only large 
savings and loan company whose equity 
securities are actively traded. 


Earned $4.87 per share in 1955. 
Just reported $3.44 for 6 months 1956. 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members New York S2curity Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place e New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2400 Teletypes NY 1-376-377-378 














Co., 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


How to Caitculate Quickly: Kapid 
Methods in Basic Mathematics— 
Henry Sticker — Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., 920 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. (paper) $1. 


International Trade 1955—Colum- 
bia University Press, 29860 Broad- 


way, New York 27, N. Y. (pa- 
per) $1.50. 


Managing for Tomorrow — W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Commu- 
nity Research, 709 South West- 
nedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(paper)—Single copies on re- 
quest. 


Prerequisites for a Guaranteed 
Annual Wage — W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Community Re- 
search, 709 South Westnedge 
Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. (pa- 
per) single copies on request. 


DEPENDABLE MARKETS 








Vv 





DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 





Pulp and Paper Prospects in Latin 
America—Food and Agriculture 
Organization, United Nations— 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
(paper) $4.50. 


Savings and Loan Fact Book: 1956 
—United States Savings and 
Loan League, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, Ill. (paper). 


Security Dealers of North America 
—Mid-Year 1956 Edition—Com- 
pletely revised directory of all 
stock and bond houses in United 
States and Canada; geographi- 
cally arranged — fabrikoid — 
Herbert D. Seibert & Co., Inc., 
25 Park Place, New York 7, 
N. Y.—312. 


Shopping Centers — Study of re- 
tail operations in shopping cen- 
ters—National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 100 West 31st St., 
New York 1, N. Y.—$10 per copy 
($6.50 to members of the Asso- 
ciation). 


Walker’s Manual of Pacific Coast 
Securities — Walker’s Manual, 
Inc., 333 Kearney Street, San 
Francisco 8, Calif—price on re- 
quest. 


Aug. 23, 1956 (Omaha, Neb.) 
Nebraska Investors Bankers As- 
sociation annual frolic and field 
day at the Omaha Country Club. 
A cocktail party at the Omaha 
Club will precede the event on 
Aug. 22. 


Sept. 1-2, 1956 (Minneapolis, 
Munn.) 
National Association of Bank 
Women 34th Convention and 
annual meeting at the Hotel 
Radisson. 


Sept. 14, 1956 (Chicago, Il.) 
Municipal Bond Club of Chicago 
20th annual field day at the 
Medinah Country Club (pre- 
ceded by a dinner Sept. 13 at 
the University Club of Chicago). 


Sept. 20, 1956 (Des Moines, Iowa) 
Iowa Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation annual field day at the 
Des Moines Golf and Country 
Club. 


Sept. 27, 1956 (Rockford, Il.) 
Rockford Securities Dealers As- 
sociation seventh annual “Fling- 
Ding” at the Forest Hills Coun- 
try Club. 


Oct. 4-6, 1956 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Oct. 24-27, 1956 (Palm Springs. 
Calif.) 
National] Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention at 
the El Mirador Hotel. 


Nov. 14, 1956 (New York City) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Nov. 25-30, 1956 (Hollywood 
Beach, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America annual convention 
at the Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


April 21-23, 1957 (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual 
meeting at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 


Nov. 3-6, 1957 (Hot Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention. 


Easiman Lillon, 
Union Secs. Partners 


When the firm of Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. is 
formed Sept. 1, the following of- 
ficers of Union Securities Cor- 
poration will become partners in 
the new firm: Joseph H. King, 
John W. Sharbough, Norman. S. 
Downey, James A. Sandbach, 
Disque D. Deane, Norman W. 
Jones, Wilton J. Yoeckel. On the 
same date James B. Cullum, who 
has been with Eastman, Dillon & 
Co. for many years, will become 


a partner in the new organization. 

Elisha R. Jones of Baltimore 
will become a limited partner on 
Sept. 1. 


Are Your Records Incomplete? 


‘““FOR SALE’’ 





A Number of Beautiful 
Annual Bound Sets of “CHRONICLES” of 
Various Dates From 10 to 50 Years 
Available in New York City—Write or 


Phone REctor 2-9570 


Edwin L. Beck 


c/o Chronicle, 25 Park Pl. N. Y. 7 




















Savings-Bond Lotteries: 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 


By F. D. HOLZMAN 
University of Washington 


Economics Professor believes proposed British savings-bond 
sweepstakes “may indeed serve to ameliorate Britain’s infla- 
tionary problems for awhile.” Refers to bond-lettery prin- 
ciple, introduced by Russia in early ’30s, its development to 
date, and explains the substantial differences between it and 


the suggested British measure. 


Concludes Russian bondholder 


has been unable to redeem his principal and, if he had, would 

have received back little in real value due to rampant inflation, 

and at least the British citizen can choose—and, unlike the 
Russians, not be forced—to gamble. 


In an effort to stem the rising 
tide of inflation, the British Gov- 
ernment has announced that it 
will introduce, in the very near 
future, its first 
savings - bond 
sweepstakes. 
Purchasers of 
bonds will 
take part in a 
drawevery 
three months 
with top prizes 
probably 
amounting to 
£ 100 ($2,800). 
The prizes are 
to be paid out 
of money 
which would 
normally ac - 
crue as inter- 
est earnings; hence no _ interest 
will be paid as such to bond- 
holders. 

This attempt by the British to 
raise the level of private savings 
by playing on ‘the gambling in- 
stincts of the population repre- 
sents an alternative to higher 
taxes, given the level of expendi- 
tures which the government is 
anxious to undertake. Because the 
level of British taxes is already 
high, further increases might well 
have a serious adverse effect on 
incentives; and further bond sales 
to the population of the normal 
interest-bearing type would prob- 
ably have difficult going. The 
lottery, if it proves popular, may 
indeed serve to ameliorate Brit- 
ain’s inflationasy problems for 
awhile. 





: 
F. DD. Hotzman 


U.S.S.R. Introduced Lottery 
Principle in Early ’30s 


The use of savings-bond lot- 
teries by the British has many 
precedents, by no means the least 
outstanding of which is the Soviet 
Union. Sales of bonds to the So- 
viet population have an interest- 
ing history and have played a 
much more important role in “i- 
nancing government expenditures 
than has been true of most West- 
ern nations. 


Since 1927 the Soviets have an- 
nually floated so-called “mass 
subscription” loans. Social pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the 
workers and peasants at their 
places of employment to sub- 
scribe from two to four weeks’ 
salary every year for bonds; and 
subscriptions were paid in ten 
monthly instalments being de- 
ducted from wages along with 
the income tax deductions. The 
first few loans had 10-year ma- 
turities and paid from 11 to 13%. 
While the rate of interest was 
high and the bonds would seem, at 
first glance, to have been an at- 
tractive investment, this was not 
actually the case. In the prewar 
period the Soviets suffered a gal- 
loping inflation with prices rising 
from 20-50% annually so that no 
one was anxious to hold money 
or monetary assets in any form. 
Furthermore the people were poor 
and heavily burdened with taxes 
and had few surplus funds which 
they were inclined to invest in 
government bonds. 


To make the bonds a more at- 
tractive purchase, the lottery prin- 
ciple was introduced in the early 


’thirties. The provedure was to 
take the total interest due on the 
bond issue each year and divide 
it up into prizes of various 
amounts, the winners to be deter- 
mined by lot. The amount of 
prizes each year was equal to one- 
tenth (on ten-year bonds) or one- 
twentieth (on 20-year bonds) of 
the total number of bondholders. 
After winning a prize, the bond- 
holder was no longer eligible for 
the lottery and his bond was re- 
deemed. Over the 10 (or 20) year 
period, every bondholder won 
one prize which may have been 
smaller or larger than the nominal 
interest on his bond depending on 
whether he won a small or large 
prize. 


Gambling Emphasis Intensified 


During and since World War II 
the gamble aspect of the lottery 
has been intensified. Instead of 
everyone’s winning a prize some- 
time during the life of the bond, 
only one-third of the bondholders 
now win prizes. The remaining 
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two-thirds simply get back the 
nominal value of.their bonds at 
maturity.. Since, the total amount 
of interest payments. (based now 
on a 4% rate) is distributed each 
year among fewer prize winners, 
the individual winnings are cor- 
respondingly larger. The change 
in this form of lottery was clearly 
based on the theory that bond- 
holders prefer a smaller chance 
of winning a larger prize. 


Russian System and British 
Proposal Compared 


While the form of the lottery- 
bonds used in Great Britain and 
the U.S.S.R. is essentially the 
same, there are several substan- 
tive differences. First, as we have 
aiready mentioned, purchases in 
the Soviet Union are made under 
great social pressure. It is sig- 
nificant that bond issues are typi- 
cally fully, even over-subscribed, 
within a few days after they are 
placed on sale. They return to the 
state, every year, about as much 
as the income. tax—accounting for 
roughly 5-10% of budget receipts. 
Second, whereas the British bonds 
are redeemable upon request, So- 
viet bonds are not, being repaid 
only at maturity (now 20 years) 
or when and if the holder wins a 
lottery. Third, the plight of the 
Soviet bondholder in the past has 
not been an enviable one. 

In 1930, all previous loans were 
called in and converted to a new 
loan with a new 10-year maturity 
and with the interest rate lowered 
from 11 and 13 to 10%. In 1936, 
another conversion occurred. All 
previous bonds were called in in 
return for which holders were 
given 4% 20-year bonds (regard- 
less of previous maturity date and 
from interest rates of 8 and 10%). 
Then, in 1947, as part of the over- 


all currency reform, all bonds out- 


standing were called in and bond- 
holders were given one new bond 
(with a 20-year maturity) for 
each three old bonds. While ‘bonds 
received better treatment than 
cash which was converted at 10 
to 1, this was probably small con- 
solation to the bondholder who, 
over 20 years, had been able to 
redeem virtually none of his prin- 
cival because of repeated conver- 
sions, and who, even if he had 
succeeded, would have. received 
back very little value in real terms 
because of the toll inflicted by 
rampant inflation. 


At present, the Soviet citizen 
subscribes to from 30 to 40 billion 
rubles worth of bonds every year 
out of total disposable income of 
some 600 billion rubles. While the 
bonds are still sold under social 
pressure, the prospects are not 
quite so bleak as in the past. In- 
flation has been halted and, in 
fact, prices of consumers’ goods 
have.faHen steadily -since the cur- 
rency. reform in 1947 and are cur- 
rently about 50% of the 1947 level. 
Furthermore, there have been ‘no 
conversions since 1947 and it is 
possible that this device will not 
be resorted to again in the future; 
only time will tell. But the major 
difference between the British and 
Soviet purchaser of lottery bonds 
remains: the British citizen can 
choose to gamble, if he feels he 
has the money and likes lotteries; 
the Soviet citizen is virtually 
forced to gamble whether he likes 
it or not—he might as well learn 
to enjoy it. 


Carroll Adds Two 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Thomas E. 
Alexander and Donald R. Grief 
have become affiliated with Car- 
roll & Co., Denver Club Building. 


(785) 9 


E. R. Jones & Co. | 
Baltimore Office of 
Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. 


E. R. Jones & Co., Baltimore 
securities brokerage firm, 221 East 
Redwood Street, will become the 
Baltimore branch office of East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. on Sept. 1, 1956, it was an- 
nounced by Elisha Riggs Jones, 
senior partner and founder of E. 
R. Jones & Co. On that date 
hastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co. succeeds to the nationally 
known brokerage and investment 
banking firms of Eastman Dillon 
& Co. and Union Securities Cor- 
poration as a result of a com- 
bination of the underwriting and 
brokerage facilities of the two 
firms. 

Subject to the approval of the 
New York Stock Exchange, Mr. 
Jones will become a limited part- 
ner in Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. Arthur L. Baney, 
G. Melvin Readmond, and Don- 
ald M. Peek, at present partners 
in E. R. Jones & Co., will continue 
in major roles with Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
The entire organization of E. R. 
Jones & Co., which has served 
as Baltimore correspondent for 
Union Securities Corporation, will 
remain unchanged. 

E. R. Jones & Co. holds a mem- 
bership in the Philadelphia-Balti- 
more Stock Exchange through Mr. 
Jones, who has been a member of 
that Exchange since 1932. 
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ah 








The National 






Oct. 21 3:55 p.m. 
4:21 p.m. 
7:15 a.m. 
8:30 a.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
6:45 p.m. 
11:00 p.m. 
Oct. 23 8:30a.m. 

3:30 p.m. 


Oct. 22 


Oct. 24 4:30a.m. 
9:45 a.m. 


Oct. 28 10:30 a.m. 


Oct. 20 10:30 p.m. 
Oct. 31 10:00 a.m. 
Nov. 2 2:00 p.m. 
Nov. 3 8:20a.m. 
6:15 p.m. 

11:50 p.m. 

Wov. 4 2:35 a.m. 
10:50 a.m. 





Wov. 5 7.31 a.m. 





11:30 a.m. 
(All time mentioned is Standard time and not Daylight time) 


1:30 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 





Our good and reliable 
friend, Maurice Hart of New 
York Hanseatic Corporation, 
has again favored us with a 
half page advertisement for our 
Convention issue of the “Chron- 
icle.” 

This brings our total to 
better than $17,000, but let us 
not relax our efforts for we are 
only approaching the half- 
way mark of last year’s ad- 
vertising. 

HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman 


National Advertising Committee 
c/o Pershing & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Security Traders Association Convention an- 


Harold B. San. 


nounces the Special Train for those attending 23rd Annual 
Convention, Oct. 24-27, 1956, Palm Springs, Calif. 


SCHEDULE 
Lv. New York Pennsylvania RR. 
Lv. No. Philadelphia Pennsylvania RR. 
Ar. Chicago Pennsylvania RR. 
Lv. Chicago Milwaukee Road 
Lv. Omaha Union Pacific RR. 


Overland Greyhound 
Union Pacific RR. 
Lv. Salt Lake City Union Pacific RR. 
Ar. Las Vegas Union Pacific RR. 
Pullmans parked for occupancy 
Lv. Las Vegas Union Pacific RR. 
Ar. San Bernardino Union Pacific RR. 
Ar. Palm Springs 


Lv. Denver 
Lv. Cheyenne 


RETURNING 
Lv. Palm Springs 
Ar. Los Angeles 


Lv. Los Angeles Southern Pacific RR. 


Ar. San Francisco Southern Pacific RR. 
Lv. San Francisco Southern Pacific RR. 
Lv. Ogden Union Pacific RR. 
Ar. Cheyenne Union Pacific RR. 
Ar. Denver Union Pacific RR. 
Lv. Omaha Milwaukee Road 

Ar. Chicago Milwaukee Road 

Lv. Chicago Pennsylvania RR. 


Ar. No. Philadelphia Pennsylvania RR. 


9:15a.m. Ar. New York Pennsylvania RR. 
THE ALL EXPENSE TOUR COST 

Twoin Two in Two in Two in 

Bedroom Compartment Cne in Duplex Suite Draw. Room 
T'rom Each Each Roomette Each Each 
Chicage ...... $410.75 $416.69 $428.24 + $444.36 
Wew York __- 536.77 544.36 559.77 $575.05 580.77 
Philadelphia — 525.27 532.69 547.55 562.56 568.23 


tDuplex Suites will only be available from New York and Philadelphia. 


FAMILY PLAN FOR MAN AND WIFE 


From 

Chicago 
Wew York _-__- 
Philadelphia —- 


Two in Two in Two in Two in 
Bedroom Compartment Duplex Suite Draw. Room 
$765.07 $776.95 7 $832.29 

975.65 999.83 $1,052.21 1,063.65 

957.79 972.63 1,032.37 1,043.71 


TDuplex Suites will only be available from New York and Philadelphia. 


The cost of each tour includes Round Trip Rail and Pullman 
and all meals on the train. At Las Vegas the group will visit 
Hoover Dam following which Cocktails and Dinner will be served 
at the Hotel Riviera. Transfers of individuals and baggage between 
the train and all hotels. Deluxe rooms at El Mirador, Palm Springs 
on American Plan and at Hotel Statler, Los Angeles and Mark 
Mopkins, San Francisco on European Plan two in a room. Single 


rooms when ava 


WHAT THE TOUR INCLUDES 


ilable will be $4 per day additional. 


GRATUITIES ARE NOT INCLUDED 
FOR RESERVATIONS AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 






Stroud & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 










Edgar A. Christian John F. McLaughlin 


COMMUNICATE WITH: 
Edward H. Welch 


McLaughlin Cryan & Co. Sincere and Company 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, II. 
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ADDITIONAL REGISTRATION FOR 23rd ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF NSTA, EL MIRADGR HOTEL, 
PALM SPRINGS, CALI .., OCTOBER 24th to 27th, 1956 


*R. W. Thornburgh 
Frank C. White 
Louis E. Walter 

*Nathan A. Krumholz 

*Otto J. Koch, Jr. 

*Henry C. Welsh, Jr. 

*Willard F. Rice 

*Lewis (Hank; Serlen 

*jJohn M. Hudson 
*Abraham Strauss 

*Joseph J. Lann 

*Sol Bloom 

*Tnomas Greenberg 
William J. McCulien 
*Robert W. Pitt 
*F. E. Maguire 
*Edward R. Adams 
*Walter J. Vicino 
*Charles B. Harkins 
*Edwarad A. Rood 
Clarence D. Phillips 
*Jackson E. Cagle 
*Reginald J. Knapp 
*William T. Patten 
*J. Edward Knob 
*E. E. Parsons, Jr. 
Barney Nieman 
4tWass Oplvey 
*Ralph C. Deppe 
*Henry E. Robson 
Haroid «. Vednorg 
J. Ries Bambenek 
Gordon R. Foote 

*Harry L. Nelson 


The W.C. Thornburgh Co. 
National Quotation Bureau 
National Quotation Bureau 
Siegel & Co. 

The Marshall Co. 

Lilley & Co. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Josephtial & Co. 

Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Strauss, Ginberg & Co., Inc. 
Joseph J. Lann Securities, Inc. 
United Continental Corp. 

C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. 
Hendricks: & Eastwood, Inc 
biyith & Co., Inc. 

Stroud & Co., Inc. 

Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Phillips, Coughlin, Buell & Philips 
John Nuveen & Co. 

Ira Haupt & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Drezel & Co. 

Parsons & Co.,Inc 

Carl Marks & Co., Inc. 

H. Hentz & Co. 

Edward D. Jones & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
Datias Union Securities 
Francis 1. du Pont & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Cineinnati, Ohio 
San Francisco, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Miiwaukee, Wis. 
Pwiladelpnia, Pa. 
Pailadeiphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pailadelpnia, Pa. 
rorvuianu, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ill. 

New xork, wW. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


L. M. Ladet Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


*L. M. Ladet 

*Nielund B. Van Arsdale 
hitustea w' DOe 

*Rex Merrick 

*Tom F. Foley 

*Winton A. Jackson 

*C. Rader McCulley 

*John F. McLaughlin 

*Edwin J. Markham 

*Joseph C. Cabble 
James P. Cleaver 


Wertheim & Co. 


Goodbody & Co. 
Gregory & Sons 
Gregory & Sons 


William H. Gregory, III 
*Joseph Krasowich 
*Richerd J. Payne 
*Walter C. Gorey 
*Edward J. Kelly 
*William Nelson, II 
*Stanley Roggenburg 
*Lee Staib 





*Mr. & Mrs. 


Safeway Stores,Inc. 

Rez Merrick & Co. 

Rex Merrick & Co. 

First Southwest Co. 

First Southwest Co. 
McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. 


Burns Bros. & Denton 


Walter C. Gorey Co. 

Waiter C. Gerey Co. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick 
Roggenburg & Co. 

George Eustis & Co. 


Denver, Colo. 

Los Angles, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 

San Mateo, Calif. 
Saii Mateo, Calif. 
Dallas, Texas 

Dallas, Texas 

New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N.-Y. 
New York, N. Y. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 





———— 














By JOHN DUTTON = 





Fundamentals of Security Salesmanship 


ARTICLE 9 


What to Read and Study 


Bonds are a specialized seg- 
ment of the investment business, 
but no security salesman can de- 
velop into a competent analyst 
who is equipped to advise both 
private investors and institutional 
security buyers on their invest- 
ment problems unless he has a 
strong foundation in debt secu- 
rities. The following course of 
study should give the beginner 
salesman a good start in this im- 
portant. subject: 


Moody’s Municipal and Govern- 
ment Manual — Here is a store- 
house of information — descrip- 
tions of our governmental, state 
and municipal bonds with perti- 
nent data which you can use to 
compare the outstanding obliga- 
tions of one against the ‘other. 
Read and study the key to the 
ratings, bank investment proce- 
dure, and investment regulations. 


“A Manual on Municipal Bonds,” 
by Winthrop S. Curvin, Manager 
of the Municipal Buying Depart- 
ment of Smith, Barney & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York, and ob- 
tainable from them, is one of the 
newer books that will be helpful 
to you in gaining an understand- 
ing of the various types .of mu- 
nicipal obligations, as well as an 
outline of how municipal bonds 
are originated and marketed. 


“Our Reporter on -Govern- 
ments,é weekly in the “(Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle,” 
and the department “Bond Mar- 
kets” in the “Wall Street Journal” 
should be read and studied. The 
Municipal Bond Letter issued by 
the First Boston Corp., 100 Broad- 
way, New York, is an excellent 
review of conditions in the bond 
market and the status of munici- 
pal issues. 


Bond Investment’s — The Bend 
Outlook—The Bond Selector are 
all excellent study material and 
these publications are issued by 
Standard and Poor’s. Most invest- 
ment firms have this data readily 


available and it is invaluable both 
to experienced and beginner bond 
salesmen, 


Moody’s Public Utilities, Rail- 
roads and Industrial Manuals will 
also fill out your reference ma- 
terial. Read these manuals when 
you have the spare time. Notice 
how much you can obtain from 
study of the debt structure of the 
leading corporations in these in- 
dustries. The history of corpora- 
tion finance in this nation is 
written in the progress, growth, 
and the retrogression and reor- 
ganization of the debts of many 
of our leading American business 
organizations. 





Become familiar with the use 
of basis books and yield tables. 
Compare the prices of various is- 
sues of long-term bonds in a sim- 
ilar rating category and work out 
the yields to maturity. Learn how 
to determine the yields to first 
call date on premium issues car- 
rying a relatively high coupon 
rate. Follow the course of the 
bond market—make a note of the 
wider fluctuations and swings in 
the longer term Treasury issues, 
when compared with the relative 
stability of the short-term obliga- 
tions. Follow the correlation of 
high grade bond prices along with 
the swings in the government 


market. Notice money rates and 
become familiar with the way 
bond prices fluctuate inversely 


with the going interest rate for 
prime credit and loans. 


Make a notation of the major 
bend issues offered and notice 
how they are bought by the insti- 
tutional buyers. Follow the mar- 
ket price of these-new issues in 
the secondary market. Read and 
study the prospectus of important 
offerings and become familiar 
with debenture issues convertible 
into common stock that are of- 
fered from time to time. 

By doing this yourself you will 
gradually gain background and 
knowledge upon which you can 
build’ a sound relationship with 
your customers. If you desire to 








become. a specialist in municipals, 
or in .institutional ‘securities, this 
is a specialized field. It takes 
years of training and constant 
application to become a top-flight 
bond man. For the salesman- 
analyst who desires to have a 
broad background of the entire 
field of securities, a strong will 
and a steady application of from 
two to four hours a week study- 
ing the material I have outlined 
here should suffice to provide a 
beginning upon which he can hope 
to obtain competence and judg- 
ment regarding bond values, after 
several years of study and work 
in the field. 


MORE NEXT WEEK 


Adams Joins Bache Co. 
Underwriting Deptmt. 


Clarence H. Adams, a former 
member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, has joined 
the Underwriting Department of 
Bache & Co., 
members of 
the New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, it was 
announced by 
Harold L. 
Bache, senior 
partner of the 
investment 
firm. 

Mr. Adams 
served with 
the SEC from 
May, 1952 to 
June, 1956, 
bringing to a 
close a 24- 
year career in public service. He 
spent 20 years with the Banking 
Department of the State of Con- 
necticut, whose Securities Divi- 
sion he organized in 1930. In 1931, 
he became the first Securities Ad- 
ministrator of Connecticut, re- 
sponsible for the administration 
of the Connecticut Securities Act 
of 1931, a regulatory and licensing 
statute. 

Mr. Adams was associated with 
the investment banking firm of 
Fuller, Richter, Aldrich and Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., from 
1925 to 1929, retiring as a general 
partner, prior to joining the Con- 
necticut State Banking Depart- 
ment. After resigning in 1950 as 
Securities Administrator of Con- 
necticut, he accepted the positions 
of President and General Manager 
of Guardian Credit Corporation, 
and late in 1951 he joined the 
firm of Putnam & Company, of 
Hartford, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. : 

In 1945, Mr. Adams was elected 
President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Administra- 
tors and Vice-President of the 
National Association of State 
Small Loan Supervisors. 


Samuel Franklin Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — 
Jonathan W. Allen, Robert R, 
Bates, J. P. Morris, Delmar R. 
Peterson and Raymond L. Prewitt 
are now with Samuel B. Franklin 
& Company, 215 West Seventh St. 


With Colo. Inv. Co. 


(Special to THe FiINaNCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. Robert L. 
Filler has been added to the staff 
of Colorado Investment Co., Inc., 
509 Seventeenth Street. 


Two Join FIF 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Mary J. Ture- 
man and John E. West have joined 
the staff of FIF Management Cor- 
poration, 950 Broadway. 


Hamilton Adds Two 


(Special to THE Frnanc1aL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — William K. 
‘Ring and George L. Venard have 
-become affiliated with Hamilton 
Management Corporation, 445 
Grant Street. 





Clarence H. Adams 
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British Statistical Apathy 
Awakened by Comparisons {oU.S.A. 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig aoe that.the growing volume of criticism about 
the inadequacy of British official statistical information has 
been aided by comparisons made to superiority of American 
statistics, such as the time some months ago when President 
Eisenhewer's economist, during a visit to London, made British 
officials “turn green with envy when he told them that govern- 
ment departments in the United States know the volume of 


automobile production in a matter of days.” 


Hostility to 


statistics. is attributed to its association with Socialism, and 
businessmen’s traditional suspiciousness of statistics and eco- 
nomic knowledge. 


LONDON, Eng.—Official circles 
in Britain are becoming at long 
last conscious of~*the important 
part statistical information plays 
—or should 
play — in the 
determination 
of economic 
policies, Until 
row the ex- 
tent to which 
the  Govern- 
mentand 
most business 
firmshave 
been able to 
base their de- 
cisions on sta- 
tistical infor- 
mationhas 
been negligi- 
ble. It is true, 
there has been in this respect 
gradual improvement during ‘the 
past quarter of a century er. so. 
Generally speaking, however, 
British people are not nearly as 
statistically-minded as Americans, 
Germans and many other na- 
tionals. 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


4s Statistical Ignorance Bliss? 


It was only shortly before the 
war. that the Bank of England 
began to collect statistics relevent 
to. its policies. Until the late 
’twenties it did not even possess 
annual © statistics showing the 
totals of its gold inflow and out- 
flow. When the writer of this 
article was engaged in preparing 
his. book “International Gold 
Movements” he had to compile his 
figures out of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s weekly gold figures. The 
feeling that very often ignorance 
is bliss became reinforced by the 
experience of 1931 when the dis- 
closure in the Macmillan Report 
of the fact that Britain’s external 
short-term liabilities greatly ex- 
ceeded -her gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves and other liquid 
external assets, was. largely re- 
sponsible for the panic that led 
to the suspension of the gold 
standard. 


British businessmen have always 
been profoundly suspicious of 
statistics and have preferred to 
rely upon their primitive instinct 
unadulterated by any knowledge 
of economics. Even today some of 
the leading firms pride themselves 
on not employing statisticians or 
economic advisers, though in this 
respect the situation is changing 
gradually. 


Slow Statistical Gathering Process 


The Government’s economic 
statistical service made consider- 
able progress under the Labor 
Government, because of the re- 
quirements of Socialist economic 
planning. Even so, the extent to 
which planning between 1945 and 
1951 played a real part in the de- 
velopment of economic trend in 
Britain was negligible. Such prog- 
ress as was made in national 
income accounting was largely 
due to the efforts of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. during his period of 
Chancellorship between 1947 and 
1950. As a result of the associa- 
tion of economic statistics. with 
Socialist planning, 
reaction against statistics after 
the change of Government in 1951, 


there was a 


During the last five years progress 
in statistical services has been 
very siow. Foremost among the 
recent achievements in this sphere 
was the recent introduction of 
instalment credit statistics based 
on sample surveys. 

In recent years there has been 
a growing volume of criticism 
about the inadequacy of British 
official statistics. Economists, 
politicians and -financial .journal- 
ists frequently point out the in- 
comparable superiority of Ameri- 
can statistics. To take only one 
instance, British annual national 
income statistics contain an item 
“Physical Increase of Stocks and 
Work in Progress.’ It includes 
three different elements: (1) The 
stocks of raw materials and semi- 
products; (2) the goods in process 
of production; (3) the inventories 
of finished products. In American 
statisties these three. item< are 
separated, and monthly figures 
are available. In Britain the three 
items are lumped together in one 
item. which is published once a 
year. Any change-in this com- 
posite item may mean an accumu- 
lation of raw material stocks in 
anticipation of high prices; or an 
expansion in the volume of pro- 
duction; or an accumulation of 
unsold and unsalable manufac- 
tures, etc. The Government has 
no guidance from that figure as 
to the action that is called for. 
In: any case; an annual figure is 
bound to be out of-date. 

The inadequacy of British eco- 
nomic statistics is largely due to 
the length of the time lags. By 
the time the annual census of 
production and of distribution is 
published its material is out of 
date by between one “year and 
four years. Obviously neither 
Government departments nor 
business firms can base any deci- 
sions on such hopelessly out of 
date materials. When some months 
ago Mr. Arthur Burns paid a visit 
to London, he made British Gov- 
ernment officials turn green with 
envy when hetold them that Gov- 
ernment departments in the 
United States know. the. volume of 
automobile production in a matter 
of days. 


Statistics Flavor of Secialism 


On the eve of this year’s budget, 
Sir Robert Boothby led an all- 
party delegation to the Treasury 
to urge the Chancellor to under- 
take a drastic improvement of 
statistical services. Mr. Macmil- 
lan promised to do so and re- 
peated his promise in his budget 
speech. The first instalment of 
the proposed improvements was 
announced in August. More fre- 
quent and more detailed figures 
will be secured on industrial pro- 
duction. The existing collection 
of data concerning fixed invest- 
ment and stocks in the distribu- 
tive and services trades will be 
made compulsory. On the part of 
a Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer this is a bold step be- 
cause, in the view of Conserva- 
tive businessmen, statistics flavor 
of Socialism, and compulsion of 
any kind is distasteful. Steps are 
being taken to secure detailed in- 
formation on new building con- 
tracts. 

At present firms in Britain an- 
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nounce their profits annually. The 
Government intends ‘to invite a 
number of firms voluntarily to 
provide quarterly estimates of 
profits. 

Further improvements are ex- 
pected to be introduced when Sir 
Roger Makins will be in charge 
of the economic and financial sec- 
tions of the Treasury. One of the 
reasons for his appointment was 
that in his capacity as British 
Ambassador in Washington he had 
an opportunity of studying Ameri- 
can statistical methods and the 
use made of statistical material 
for the shaping of American eco- 
nomic policies. As the brother- 
in-law of Sir Roger Makins oc- 
cupies a high post in the economic 
service of the United States Ad- 
rhinistration he was particularly 
well placed to study American 
methods during the. years he was 
at the Washington Embassy. It is 
hoped that his appointment will 
merk a turning point in the offi- 
cial British attitude towards eco- 
nomic statistics, so that British 
economic policies will cease to be 
a matter of more or less blind 
guess work. 


To Be Wm. Joyce Co.; 
Kuehner fo Join : 
‘McManus & Walker 


Effective September Ist, the in- 
vestment business of Joyce, 
Kuehner & Co., 29 Broadway, 
New York City, will be known 
as William H. Joyce Co. 

Hanns Kuehner will become as- 
sociated with McManus & Walker. 


With First Internat’! Corp, 
{Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Sam Iskow is 
now with First International Cor- 
poration, First National Bank 
Building. 


With John G. Sessler 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Allan S. Mc- 
Grath is now with John G. 
Sessler Company, 10 Post Office 
Square. 


J. A. Zinn Co. Formed 

DETROIT, Mich.—John A. Zinn 
and Bernard F. Zinn have formed 
J. A. Zinn & Co. with offices in 
the Penobscot Building to engage 
im a securities. business. John A. 
Zinn was formerly with Good- 
body &-Co. 
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Outlook for Santa Fe Railway 


President Gurley points out that while gross operating rev- 
enues for the carrier in the first half of the year were 5% 


ahead of the 1955 figure, net income for the system showed a 
decrease of about 9% due to higher wage and other costs. 


Ed. Note: The following statement from F. G. Gurley, Presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System, was 
received too late for inclusion in the “Chronicle” of August 16 
which included a considerable number of commentaries from top 
officials of other railroads on the outlook for the individual 
carriers and the industry as a whole, 


While gross operating revenues for the Santa Fe Railway in 
the first six months of 1956 were about 5% ahead of the 1955 


figure, net income for the system was approximately 9% 


lower 


than that of the first six months of last year because of higher 





taxes. 


| 
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months may 
business by 





Fred G. Gurley 


operating expenses occasioned by increases 
in wage rates, costs of materials and payroll 


Earnings for the year will be affected 
further by the loss of traffic directly or in- 
Girectly because of the recent steel strike. 


The current pattern may continue during 
the balance of the year, 


although the late 
show an improved volume of 


resumption of full scale steel 
operaticns and the prospects of greater auto- 
mobile production in the fourth quarter. 
the opposite side of the ledger to be consid- 
ered are further increases in costs which are 
beginning to appear on the horizon. 

The moisture pattern in the Southwest- 
ern States served by the Santa Fe has been 


On 


somewhat erratic but there has been enough 
rain to warrant mild optimism with regard to crops that will 
be produced in the remaining months of the year. 


Pasture and range conditions have 


improved throughout 


Santa Fe territory as a result of the scattered rain and showers 
during the past few weeks with the exception of pasture in New 


Mexieo and in southwestern Texas. 


We, therefore, have fairly 


good prospects from the standpoint of livestock traffic. 


Industrial activity in Santa Fe territory continues at a good 
pace. There have been many locations of traffic producing in- 
dustries and prosvects for locating additional industries are good. 
We can anticipate a good traffie picture from this standpoint. 

Passenger revenues currently are running about 6% above 
a year ago, and indications are the 1956 revenues from this 
source will be better than those of 1955. 

On July 15 we placed in ‘service between Los Angeles and 
Chicago a new streamlined chair car train known as the Hi-Level 


El Capitan. ; 


With its greater seating capacity (496 passengers 


in seven chair cars compared with former capacity of 350 persons 
in eight cars) the new Hi-Level train is making a contribution 
to the desirable objectives of more passengers per car mile and 
more earnings per car mile. As the only train of its type in 


the world, 


it has had an enthusiatic acceptance from the travel- 


ing public with requests for reservations steadily exceeding 


the space available. 





Now With Jackson Steiner 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Herman 
J. Dill has become associated with 


Jackson Steiner & Co., Inc., Se- 
curity Building. He was formerly 
with Barrett Herrick & Co. 


Dobrusin, 


(Special to THe FInancrat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — H. Manuel 
Morris Maletz and 


Thomas F. Riley have become 
connected with B. C. Morton & 
Co., 


131 State Street. 





This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an. offer to buy these securities. 


$25,000,000 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. . 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


Twenty Year 3%4% Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1976 


Dated August 1, 1956 





Due August 1, 1976 


Price 9912% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned, ‘ 


Union Securities Corporation 


August 22, 1956 
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Toward a Healthier Farm Economy 


By J. CAMERON THOMSON* 
Chairman of the Board, Northwest Bancorporation 


Vice-Chairman of the 


Board, Committee for 


Economic Development 


Recommending a coordinated farm program to end farm sur- 
plases, farm income instability and sectional farm poverty, 
Mr. Thomson explains why all Americans should help share 
in the cost, for about five years, until such a program should 
bring “permanent benefits to the farm community.” In oppos- 
ing as equally “one-track” either a completely free-market or 
high, rigid support, author favors: (1) gradually reduced 
price variations in key farm products, administered by a non- 
a voluntary soil bank administered differently for different 
crops; (2) stabilization of sharp, temporary—not long run— 
price variations in key farm products; administered by a non- 
partisan agricultural stabilization board; and (3) two-pronged 
program to end sectional farm poverty. 


No American has been so thor- 
oughly diagnosed and analyzed as 
the American farmer. He’s been 
examined bv economists, agron- 
omists, soci- 
ologists and a 
whole host of 
self-appointed 
fact finders. 

Of course, pol- 

iticians have 

been taking 

his tempera- 

ture almost 

daily. To pre~- 

tend that I 

can step up 

and pull some 

new facts or 

solutions out 

of my hat is to 
_ask too much J. C. Thomson 
_ of any audience—especially one as 
_ close to these problems as you are. 

Yet, you and I especially have 
a vested interest in the welfare 
of the farm community. Minne- 
sota is one of 13 states in which 

‘farm income accounts for more 
than 10% of total personal in- 
‘come. And, you and I know that 
all Americans have at least an 
indirect interest in the welfare of 
the farm community because of 

‘ the impact prosperity on the farm 

has on prosperity in the nation 
as a whole. Besides purchases of 
farm machinery, fertilizer, and 
supplies for his operations, the 
farmer is an important customer 
for clothing, food, and consumer’s 
durable goods. When, as is true 
now, the farm community is not 
proportionately sharing in the 
growth of the nation to the ex- 
tent other economic groups are, 
this is a matter of concern, and 
calls for a search for sound means 
to improve the situation. 


What I want to do briefly is to 
pluck out from the fog of oratory 
which has recently engulfed con- 
sideration of farm problems a few 
essential ideas. These are ideas 
which my colleagues in the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
and I believe must be understood 
if we are to be sure that incomes 
on the farm keep pace with in- 
comes off the farm. CED is ‘a 
businessman’s organization and 
our viewpoint is that of business- 
men. But it is the viewpoint of 
businessmen who believe that 
what is economically good for the 
country as a whole must be good 
for agriculture as well as business. 


Chairman of Farm Policy Study 


The CED’s subcommittee on ag- 
riculture recently brought out a 
statement called “Economic Policy 
for American Agriculture.” I was 
chairman of the group of busi- 
nessmen who worked out these 
policy recommendations based on 
the economic facts about agricul- 
ture. While I am, of course, alone 
responsible for my present re- 
marks my views do reflect the 
practical thinking that went into 
the CED statement. 

I want first, to endeavor to 


make clear just what the farm 


ee 
r. Thomeen before 


_*An address by M 
the Kiwanis Club of St. Paul, Minn. 


problem is today. And then I want 
to sketch a program of action to 
illustrate the kind of things I 
think should be done to substi- 
tute steady improvement for an- 
nual crisis and political turmoil. 

Last month the President signed 
a farm bill which includes some 
very important provisions, I think, 
for restoring permanent health to 
the farm economy. I'll comment 
on some of these as I go along. 
But nobody pretends that this bill 
is the whole answer. One of its 
virtues, in fact, is that it super- 
sedes a bill which the President 
had to veto because he thought 
it carried us backward rather than 
forward in agricultural policy. 
The present. law is in the nature 
of a compromise and as such con- 
tains. some undesirable features 
which I will also comment on as 
I go along. 5% 

Discussions of the Farm Prob- 
lem often remind me of the old 
story of the three blind professors 
and the elephant. The blind pro- 
fessors were confronted with an 
elephant and asked to describe 
what the animal was like. One 
grabbed hold of the trunk and 
pronounced that the elephant was 
long and thin and wiry like a big 
snake. Another grabbed an ear 
and compared the elephant to a 
large bat. The third latched on to 
one of the elephant’s legs and 
likened the animal to a stolid oak. 


Farm Problem Mistakenly 
Pictured 


So today the army of experts, 
well-wishers and interest groups 
who concern themselves’ with 
farm problems tend to seize on 
part of the farm story and draw 
immediate conclusions about the 
whole. One points to the huge 
piles of surpluses and says the 
farmer has been living in a dream 
world of government handouts. 
Another looks at falling farm in- 
comes and concludes that all 
farmers are poor as church mice. 
A third sees the moral fibre of 
the nation torn asunder because 
he thinks the family farm is dis- 
appearing. The resulting picture 
tells us little more about the real 
farm problem than the blind pro- 
fessors told us about the elephant. 

I want, at the start, to disown 
all of these stereotypes. The Amer- 
ican farmer is one of the world’s 
most successful producers. Even 
the Russians swallowed their ide- 
ology enough to come to learn at 
his feet. 

The American farmer has 
edapted technology to his work 
fully as expertlv and successfully 
as industry and labor have. In re- 
cent years productivity per man 
hour on the farm has increased 
substantiallv more rapidly than in 
industry. Thanks to its good pro- 
ductivity record the farm com- 
munitv, practically every year 
since the turn of the century. has 
been able to release hundreds of 
thousands of workers without 
whom the phenomenal growth of 
American industry would not have 
been possible. 

While total farm income has 
declined a serious 31% in the last 
few years, income per farmer has 
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declined about 20%. Any decline 
in income per farmer in these 
times is a danger signal. But com- 
mercial farmers aren’t poor as 
church mice. The trek from the 
farm to the city is continuing. The 
market for farm products expands 
only slowly in relation to the 
market for industrial goods; this 
is inevitable in a developed so- 
ciety such as ours. It is right and 
proper therefore that as a result 
of the tremendous technological 
developments in farming that 
farm income should be_ spread 
over fewer people each year. 
That’s what’s happening. Most 
commercial farmers are making a 
good living today because many 
farmers are willing to send their 
sons and daughters to work in 
towns and cities. 

And let’s not label the Ameri- 
can farmer a ward of the state 
just yet. Less than half the value 
of farm production is underwrit- 
ten by any kind of price support. 
Nor has the state or some other 
impersonal authority taken over 
the family farm. Families farm 
most of the farms I know of. And 
farm families today own a lot 
more of their farms than they did 
in the ’20s and ’30s. Farming is 
still predominantly a family busi- 
ness. 

No. There is a farm problem 
today—a serious one, I think. But 
none of these popular ideas tell 
us much about it. 


We in CED see the farm prob- 
lem in three parts: 


Three Farm ProbJems and Faulty 
Public Policy 


First: There has been too much 
production of some farm _ prod- 
ucts. With about $9 billion worth 
of surplus commodities now piled 
up in government ' warehouses, 
obviously too much land, labor, 
and other productive resources 
have been devoted to production 
of these products. 


Second: The commercial farmer, 
compared to his counterpart off 
the farm, is subject to a chroni- 
cally unstable income for reasons 
very largely beyond his control. 
We are all familiar with how the 
farmer is te a considerable extent 
at the mercy of weather. Small 
changes in total farm production 
—which no single farmer can con- 
trol—cause big changes in prices 
and incomes for all farmers. The 
former cannot adjust his produc- 
tion readilv to changes in demand 
the way industry can. Every year 
the farmer goes out on a limb 
with his production plans. If he 
guesses wrong or unforeseeable 
conditions develop, the farmer’s 
income may plummet disastrous- 
ly. I need only cite the wild des- 
cent of hog prices in 1955. 

The third important aspect of 
the farm wroblem is the million 
and a half farm families in the 
country who have too little land 
and too few productive resources 
to earn more than a subsistence 
living solely out of farming. Most 
of these farmers are in the South, 
though there are appreciable 
numbers in the cut-over areas of 
the Great Lakes States and in the 
Northwest. Very little. if any- 
thing in our postwar farm pro- 
grams has been of assistance to 
these low-income farmers. They 
produce too little to benefit from 
price supports. 


Each of these vroblems—farm 
surpluses, the instabilitv of farm 
income, and sectional farm pov- 
ertv—result in whole or in part 
from failures in public policy. 
Farm surpluses, particularly, re- 
sult from our failure to help 
farmers readjust from war-time 
conditions to peace-time con- 
ditions. In part the instability 
of farm income stems from the 
same failure. And public policy 
for agriculture has, so far, failed 
to provide adequate remedies 
for those vockets of farm pov- 
erty which 
tional concern. Because failures 
in public policy account for so 
much of these basic farm vwrob- 
lems I think it is only fair to ask 


should be of na-. 


today for special consideration of 
the farm problem from all the 
people in the country—to ask all 
the people in the country to share 
in the cost of special, temporary 
adjustments so that a revised farm 
program may have a good chance 
of bringing permanent benefits 
to the farm community. 

Defining the farm problem this 
way, it is possible right off the 
bat to make two important gen- 
eralizations about a program of 
action to help the farmer get his 
fair share of our prosperity. 


A Coordinated Pregram 


First, we need a kit of tools to 
do the job. We need coordinated 
action against farm surpluses, the 
instability of farm income, and 
farm poverty. No one tool is 
enough. 


Second, we need to make a start 
right now. Every year we duck 
these issues makes the job more 
difficult. We cannot solve the 
farm problem in one year or even 
two or three. We might be able 
to have the kind of stable, ex- 
panding farm economy we want 
in five years—if we set about it 
now. 

For the past decade we have 
followed a one-track policy in ag- 
riculture—a policy of attempting 
to underpin the commercial farm- 
er’s income with high, rigid price 
supports for a selected numbér 
of commodities. This policy came 
into its own during World War II. 
It was adopted partly to help the 
farmer with his gigantic wartime 
task of feeding the allied world, 
partly to give the farmer the as- 
surance that after the war he 
would not be abandoned to a com- 
pletely free market which would 
brinz him another depression like 
the ’30s. 

I am not one to say that every- 
thing about this policy had been 
bad. During the war the Ameri- 
can farmer delivered the goods 
magnificently. Perhaps this policy 
helped. In peacetime, high price 
supports undoubtedly have had a 
temporary stabilizing effect on the 
incomes of commercial cotton and 
wheat producers, particularly, but 
at a cost in surplus accumulations. 

But today the inadequacies of 
this one-track policy stick out all 
over. The government has been 
accumulating and_ storing. sur- 
pluses at a staggering rate — $2 
billion in fiscal year 1953: $2% 
billion in 1954; just over $1 billion 
in 1955; and more than $1% bil- 
lion in the first 10 months of fiscal 
1956. 

At the same time, pockets of 
serious rural poverty persist. Fin- 
ally, for some time now it has 
been quite obvious that high price 
supports have not been operating 
for the commercial farmer the 
way they were supposed to—they 
have not maintained prices in the 
face of over-production and a les- 
sened demand such as has been 
the case since the end of the 
Korean War. 

High price supports, if they are 
to work at all, must be accom- 
panied bv effective production 
controls. In the past few years the 
acreage-control system has broken 
down almost entirely. In 1955, for 
example, cotton production in- 
creased despite additional acreage 
controls. Stringent controls on 
wheat did bring decreases in pro- 
duction but acreage diverted from 
wheat resulted in a serious sur- 
plus of feed grains. 


Why are high supvorts and acre- 
age controls not suitable for bring- 
ing production into line with pros- 
pective market requirements? For 
one thing, they do not discrimi- 
nate between areas that should go 
out of wheat and those which 
should stay in: nor do they dif- 
ferentiate between the man who 
has expanded and the farmer who 
has not. Nor is there adequate 
distinction between the situation 
of different classes and grades of 
wheat. 


I realize, of course, that the 
farming communitv has invested 
a great deal on the expectation 


of continued high price supports. 
Land values have increased sharp- 
ly and many additional] dollars 
have been invested in equipment 
as the result of a decade of high 
price supports. To pull the rug 
out all of a sudcen and revert to 
a price system which cleared the 
market without surpluses would 
mean a severe loss for many com- 
mercial farmers. 


Free Market Prices Versus High 
Rigid Suprorts 

Nor do I contend that we could 
have a. healthy and stable agri- 
culture on the basis of free-mar- 
ket prices alone. But this is only 
to say that a policy relying en- 
tirely on free-market prices is 
just as “one-track” as a policy of 
high, rigid supports. I believe that 
both free prices and limited flex- 
ible price supports heve a part to 
play in a program of action to 
help the farmer today. But I also 
believe a lot more is needed, 

And action is needed right now. 
We have postponed facing up to 
needed. adjustments in the farm 
economy for 10 years. In effect, 
we have not yet helped the farmer 
to reconvert from a wartime econ- 
omy to a peacetime—or at least 
to a standby—economy. We should 
set ourselves a target—I don’t 
think five years is unrealistic — 
and set to.work on a coordinated 
program of combating farm pov- 
erty, tarm surpluses and the in- 
stability of farm income. 

Getting down to specifics, this is 
the kind of action I and my col- 
leagues believe should be taken 
to restore to the farmer his fair 
share of our nation’s prosperity: 


First, farm surpluses—the prob- 
lem of too much land and other 
resources being devoted. to a few 
commodities, notably wheat and 
cotton. 

There is no substitute in a free 
competitive economy. for grad- 
ually reducing the price supports 
under wheat and cotton. The pace 
at which they should be reduced 
and the discriminations that 
should be made for crops of dif- 
fering grade are difficult techni- 
cal questions, requiring careful 
study. The important thing, how- 
ever, is that we must gradually 
get ourselves off the hook of high, 
rigid price supports for these 
items. 


Endorses Flexible Price Supports 


The most important accomplish- 
ment of this year’s farm bill, I 
think, is that it retains the prin- 
ciple of “flexible” price supports 
and rejects rigid supports. To be 
sure there are some backward 
steps—notably a new statutory 
price support for corn with no 
attendant acreage controls to be 
applied to those who do not join 
the established corn price support 
program. This is bound to pro- 
duce an embarrassing corn surplus 
to add to the stocks of wheat and 
cotton now on hand. 

I want also to make clear that 
the two-price system for cotton 
inserted by the Congress in the 
recently enacted farm bill is not a 
sound provision. 

The new law requires the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to 
make cotton available to export- 
ers at a substantialy lower price 
than the domestic price. The pur- 
pose of this provision is to re- 
establish and maintain our his- 
toric share of the world market. 

But, as CED pointed out in its 
statement on agriculture, a two- 
price system would be harmful 
to our relations with friendly al- 
lies, and might well lead to a 
series of counter measures that 
would restrict world trade. It is 
already clear that the advantage- 
nus nrice to foreign textile manu- 
facturers will put a squeeze on our 
own producers, and will probably 
lead not only to export subsidies 
but also to import quotas on tex- 
tile goods. 


However, the fact remains that 
the way is clear in most cases for 
a gradual reduction in the high 
supports under average grades of 
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wheat and under cotton which 
rave been causing us so much em- 
barrassment. 

I emphasize the word “gradual.” 
I look for a transitional period— 
maybe five years— after which 
farmers will be able to make sat- 
isfactory incomes growing wheat 
and cotton at prices that clear the 
market without the accumulation 
of. excessive surpluses and with- 
out acreage controls. This means 
fewer farmers will be producing 
cotton and average-grade wheat. 
This means somewhat larger 
farms. This means somewhat low- 
er land values in some parts of 
the country. 


These are major adjustrents 
for sone farmers. I do not pre- 
tend thev can be achieved over- 
night. ‘Supports must be let down 
gradually. In addition, I Go not 
believe the farmers concerned 
should be made to ‘foot the whole 
bill ‘for these adjustments. The 
nation’s interest in a_ stable, 
healthy farm economy demands 
that we all be willing to pay some 
of the cost of the necessary ad- 
justments. 


Advantages of “Soil Bank” 

Pregram 

That’s why we vrovose, as voit 
number twe in a vrogram to rid 
ourselves of chronic farm § sur- 
pluses, a program of payine the 
farmer to take land out. of vro- 
duction—a soil bank, if you will, 
thouch that lebel cones on a lot 
of different packages these days. 


The President has called tho 
soil bank idea “a concevt rich 
with nromise for imrrovine our 
agricultural situation.” T wea ld 
like to second that. As I under- 
stand it. the general goal of the 
Administration’s soil-bank vlan— 
as it was with us in CED— is to 
withdraw f-om production enough 
land to hold’ production substan- 
tially in balance with demand at 
the sraduallv recuced nrice sup- 
port levels. We would like to see 
somewhrt more land withheld if 
practicable in order to permit 
some working off of government 
stocks. 

We also believe any soil-bank 
Plan should have the following 
general characteristics: 

(1) It should be volJunterv. No 
farmer sheuld be compelled to 
rent or sell his land to the gov- 
ernment. 

(2) In parts of ovr agricultural 
economy, emvhasis should -be 
placed on withrolding whole 
farms rather than pieces of a large 
nurber of farms. Particu'arly 
among low-income farmers, the 
need for farm consolidation is 
urgent. But even commercial 
wheat and cotten farms should 
emerge from this transition somne- 
what larger. A soil bank should 
be used to encourage such a trend. 
Lack of this emphasis in the Ad- 
ministration’s soil-bank proposal 
is, in my opinion, its most serious 
weakness. 

(3) Rentals should be by firm 
contract for a period of years— 
say five—sco that the farmer can 
count on funds if he moves off 
the farm. Provision might be 
made for the farmer to obtain the 
entire amount in advance. Any 
purchases of land bw the vovern- 
ment shculd be confined to cases 
where permanent retirement of 
the land for conservation or for 
conversion into park land or the 
like is contemplated. 

(4) Land rented bv the govern- 
ment should be withheld from any 
use except possibly grazing ‘or 
woodland. However, it should be 
returred to its owner at the end of 


the contract period without anv . 


strings attached. -Of course, if 
rents other .then for temporary 
withdrawal from production of 
desirable acreage are set to at- 
tract- inferior lard=-and by and 
large they shtovld be so set—the 
returned land may only be profit- 
able under the new price struc- 
ture for grazing or forestry pur- 
poses. In such cases, however, the 
soil.-bank will have served its pur- 
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pose if it encourages the farmer 
to merge or sell to a neighbor, to 
move off the farm, or to turn to 
livestock where the prospects. of:a 
more rapidly expancing market 
are much much better than they 
are in the market for wheat and 
cotton. 


A policy of gradually reduced 
price supports couvled with a soil 
bank will have to be administered 
one way for wheat, another way 
for cotton, and pertaps a third 
way for feed grains. Acreage con- 
trols will be needed during the 
transition. But it is by no means 
impossible to look forward after 
five years under such a program 
to tre end of our present pressing 
surplus problem—an to the end 
of acreage controls. There would 
be relatively less farmers depend- 
ent for their livelihood on wheat 
and cotton. But there would bt 
relatively more in feed grains and 
livestock. As the nation’s income 
grows, people are likely to eat 


substantially more meat than they ~ 


are eating now even though con- 
sumption of wheat and cotton will 
probably not rise very fast. 


Of course the farming commu- 
nity must have something more to 
look forward to than these read- 
justments. Farmers have a right 
to expect simultaneous and ef- 
fective action to pro~ote greater 
income stability. It should be a 
permanent vart of the agriculture 
rolicy of this nation to promote 
income stzbility on the farm. 


Prevent Temn~orary Price 
Instability 


There are a lot of ways to do 
this. But they boil down to gov- 
ernment action to iron out sharv 
and temporarv price variations in 
key farm vroducts. The key word 
here is “temporary.” It does no 
good to suvport the price of wheat, 
for example, at a level that en- 
courages production over the long 
run to increase faster than con- 
sumption. We’d quickly be back 
in the old surplus mess aagin. 
Over the long run the market 
must be the primary guide for 
farm prices. But just as govern- 
ment, through monetary and fiscal 
policy, acts to curb extreme 
swings in the business cycle, so 
government should take specific, 
special action to curb extreme 
fluetuations in farm prices. 

Two techniques are a hand for 
this job: 

The government can buv or give 
loans on crovs in conrection with 
a storage program. When there is 
a temvorary drov in demand or an 
unusually large crop, stocks in 
governmert hands would be in- 
ereased: when demand or prodrc- 
tion is back to normal, stocks 
wold be recuced. 

Or, the government can make 
production payments to farmers 
representing some part of the dif- 
ference between the actual market 
price and the price that world 
prevail under conditions of high 
emvloyment and norme!l vields. 

In theory. while pro7uction vav- 
ments interfere less with market 
price-making forces, there isn’t 
much to choose between produc- 
tion payments and price suvvorts 
as tools for promoting income sta- 
bility. It all depends on the level 
chosen to support prices and the 
crops which are made eligible for 
support. It will be pecnle who will 
have to make these decisions and 
the best assurance we can have 
of feir ard effective action is to 
he found in the calibre of the peo- 
ple chosen to do the deciding. 


Non-Partisan Agricultural 
Stabilization Board 


Obviously they should be peo- 
-ple elose to the farm community 
‘and peovle eapable of discriminat- 
ing’ between long-run economic 
‘benefit and short-run political ad- 
‘vantage? To.this.end we have 
recommended the establishment 
‘of an Agricultural. Stabilization 
Board. Members of this board 
would be chosen bv the President 


for long terms of service after. 


the fashion of Federal Reserve 


Board members. The Secretary of 
Agriculture might serve as the 
board’s chairman. Of course the 
board would report to Congress 
at least once a year. 


One of the main responsibilities 
of the board would be to de- 
termine the support level in time 
of temporary drops in demand 
and to give broad supervision to 
the operation of any government 
storage program. The board might 
also designate those crops eligible 
for support. 


A non-partisan, decision-mak- 
ing authority like this is urgently 
needed to insure that we get ef- 
fective action to stabilize farm in- 
comes by such means as are rec- 
ommended herein without run- 
ning into squalls of surpluses, 
again. The slternative.is to write 
into basic farm legislation rigid 
formulas relating support prices 
to stocks of various commodities. 
Not only would these formulas 
operate inflexibly and tend to lag 
behind. changing -conditions but 
writing them in Congress entails 
a maximum of politicking for 
short-run gain and a minimum of 
emphasis on long-run economic 
benefit as was illustrated onlv too 
clearly in the recent farm debate. 


Just as important as solving the 

farm surplus problem and pro- 
roting greater income stability 
on the farm is the need for a pro- 
gram of action to help low-income 
farmers. According to the 1950 
census more then a quarter of the 
farms. in the United States had 
product sales of less than $2,500. 
Half of these had product sales of 
between $€¢250 and $1.250. And 
these are full-time farmers, not 
the portion of U. S. farm families 
who earn a substantial part of 
their earnings off the farm. 
., Obviously, it is in the interests 
of all the people of. the country to 
enable. these farm. families. to 
share in the country’s prosnerity 
to a greater extent than this. It 
would be wort’ considerable cost 
in money and energy to help these 
million and a half families to be- 
come more efficient producers and 
more important consumers. 

The job calls for two lines of 
action: 


Aiding Sectional Farm Povery 

First, we need a set of meacures 
to speed up the movement of these 
low-income families from farm to 
ron-farm jobs. A substantial por- 
tion of the migration out of low- 
income farm areas during the past 
15 years has consisted of produc- 
ing farmers. For example, the 
farm population of the South de- 
clined about 34% between 1940 
and 1950 while farm population 


in the rest of the country declined 
22%. But even these substantial 
figures are not enough. 

Second, we need a program to 


assist Tow-income farm operators: 


to imvrove their farming methods, 
to enlarge their farms, and to ob- 
tain necessary credit. 

I can only briefly sketch the 
kinds of action we might take un- 
der these headings. There’s clearly 
a job here for the Federal and 
state employment agencies. They 
should undertake an intensive in- 
formation campaign to acquaint 
low-income farmers with job 
openings and living conditions ‘in 
towns and cities. not just in ‘their 
own states, but in Other states as 
well. It may be important to have 
a job waiting before leaving home. 
And it:‘may«-be worthwhile in-ssome 
areas to offer financial aids for 
moving low-income form families 
willing to leave the farm. 

Industry, of course, has an ov- 
portunity and a resvonsibility to 
explore the possibility of loc7ting 
plants in low-income farm areas. 
A. lot of industrial develooment 
has been going on in low-income 
farm areas over the past 15 vears. 
Several states have been offerinz 
substantial inducements to indus- 
try for this purpose. 

Some low-income farmers cou'*? 
make a good living if they could 
get more land. We should explore 
ways of granting credit for this 
purpose and supplying manageria!' 
assistance to farmers w2ntine to 
diversify or to change their tvno> 
of farming. Many small cotton 
and tobacco farmers assuming the 
recuisite ability, might well be 
better off in livestock, for evam- 
ple, if they had the opportunity to 
get the additional lerd required. 
and to learn the business. We 
s-ould stand ready to help those 
who want to make such‘shifts in 
low-income farm areas. | 

Over the long run one of the 
most ef‘ective ways of eliminatine 
low-income farm areas is throush 
better primary and secondary ed- 
veation. Ag?in it is a cost which 
city novulation might well share 
with large benefits to itself. 

These are only a few ideas 
which have been sue¢gested fo~ 
helping low-income farmers and 
which deserve serious considera- 
tion now. Any program of assist- 
ance that is developed should. of 
course, avoid compulsion. The 
idea is to increase ovportunities 
available to low-income farm fam- 
ilies, not to coerce them in any 
way. 


National Economy Must Flourish 
and Grow 


I have touched a lot of bases 
very quickly in an effort to illus- 
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trate the kinds of action sugvested ~ 
by the real farm problems today. 
In doing so I have left until last 
what I think is the most important 
requirement. for a healthy, farm 
economy. 

The best continuing service the 
nation can render the farm com- 
munity is to make sure that the 
national economy continues to 
flourish and grow. As long as:the 
levels of employment and income 
in the economy remain high, op- 
portunities for the farmer to pro- 
duce and sell (assuming efficiency 
of production and marketing), to 
change his farming pattern, or to 
move off the farm wil! remain 
righ. Thre are no substitutes for 
the opportunities made available 
by general prosperity. 


James R. Duffy Joins 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — James R. 


Duffy has become associated with 
Reynolds & Co., 19 Congress St. 





James R. Duffy 


Mr. Duffy was formerly in the 
trading department of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson ‘& Curtis, with 
which he had been assoicated ‘for 
more than 20 years. 


With First of Michigan | 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, Mich. — Sidney 
Bordon has been added to the 
staff of First of Michigan Cor- 
poration, Buhl Building, members 
of the Detroit and Midwest Stock — 
Exchanges. 


Empire Securities Co. 
Formed in N. Y. C. 


Empire Securities Company has 
been formed with offices at 80 
Broad Street, New York City. 
Partners are Morris Cohon, Ed- . 
ward J. Mulligan and Jean Kon- . 
wiser. All are partners in Morris 
Cohon & Co. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


110,423 Shares 


Hooker Electrochemical Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 





Price $46 Per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned anly 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these secu- 
rities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 
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Long-Term Financing Institutions 
Of the Western Hemisphere 


By LEONARD B. RIST* 


Director, Economic Staff, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


International economic authority points out the success attend- 
ing the American Government’s contributions in grants and 
loans abroad, resulting in a return of confidence with these 
remarkable results: (1) Agencies as the Export-Import Bank 
and International Bank have been able to operate in an atmos- 
phere of security; (2) the private market has shown a striking 
revival, and (3) the market itself has come to rely on the 
government and international institutions, entailing great hope 
for future expansion of capital movements. Describes in detail 
purposes and operations of the major lending agencies, includ- 
ing the private organizations which have recently entered the 
field. Summarizes place of the new International Finance Corp. 


I 


The General Setting 


It is a common occurrence for 
a commercial banker reluctantly 
to decline credit assistance to one 
of his customers because it would 
be unwise for 
the borrower 
to finance all 
his needs at 
short-term. 
When invest- 
ment which 
cannot pro- 
duce its fruits 
within a short 
period is in- 
volved, long- 
term financ- 
ing becomes 
advisable; and 
if short-term 
is used, it will 
mostly be in 
anticipation of quick “refinanc- 
ing” at long-term. This is just as 
true in international lending as 
in domestic financing. Imports of 
long-term capital are a necessity 
for a great number of underde- 
veloped countries. They are also 
an imperative need for countries 
which have to meet emergencies 
such as war or reconstruction. 
The assurance that quick repay- 
ment of these particular capital 
imports will not be demanded is 
a condition of security for both 
the borrower and the lender. 

The middle of the 20th century 
has witnessed the flourishing of 
institutional long-term lending 
and investment and the main 
body of this talk will be devoted 
‘to the Export-Import Bank, the 
International Bank, the proposed 
International Finance Corpora- 
tion, and the private organiza- 
tions which have recently entered 
this field. But in order to ap- 
praise their role and their fu- 
ture, it is useful to look back 
and remember the recent history 
of international investment. 

Our generation has experienced 
two cycles in this field, one of 
which dates from the 19th cen- 
tury until 1930. It was a period 
of free flows of capital where 
individual investors and banks 
made their own decisions about 
how to invest their own money. 
During the First World War, and 
immediately thereafter, however, 
‘he U. S. Treasury had to supple- 
ment the private market. It 
granted important loans first for 
the purposes of war and later 
relief in the devastated parts of 
Hurope. Soon after the war, the 
free play of private credit re- 
fumed its former role with just 
ome difference compared with 
prewar: financial supremacy had 
thifted from London and Paris to 
ijew York. 


Foreign Bond Financing 
Foreign bonds were popular 
here and the net new amount 
igsuyed from 1922 to 1929 was 
roughly $540 million a_ year. 
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American firms also branched out 
abroad and direct investment 
took place at a rate of over $325 
million a year including rein- 
vested profits. 

The great depression marked 
the beginning of a second cycle 
from which we are slowly emerg- 
ing—a veriod where private capi- 
tal movements played only a sec- 
ondary. role. In the 1930s the 
international long-term credit 
market can be said to have col- 
lapsed. Confidence in the trans- 
fer mechanisms was badly 
shaken. Defaults were numerous 
and the: American investing pub- 


. lie which had: domestic problems 


of its own. was more intent on 
repatriating investment from 
abroad than on increasing foreign 


‘investment. American enterprises 


which had previously branched 
out were on the whole content 
with keeping control of their 
foreign ventures and were less 
inclined to develop them than 
they had been earlier. From 1934 
to 1939, portfolio bond investment 
by the United States went down 
as a result of repayments, re- 
patriations and losses and hardly 
any net new direct investment 
took place except through rein- 
vestment of profits. Actually the 
international movement of capi- 
tal was mainly towards the U.S.A. 
which appeared to foreign in- 
vestors as a harbor of safety, and 
by 1939 the U. S. was a net credi- 
tor of long-term account to the 
tune of only $4.5 billion, the same 
figure as in 1919. 


The war-came and with it the 
tremendous financial needs of the 
There was no hope that 
the market would again absorb a 
$500 million Anglo-French loan 
as it had in 1917; even during the 
first war government financing 
had been needed. This time, the 
government assumed the whole 
responsibility. Gross foreign aid 
amounted to over $48 billion, a 
large part of which turned out 
to be grants. 


Financing Initiative in. 
North America 

When lend-lease came to an 
end, in June, 1945, no one ex- 
pected {the market to pick up 
after the hostilities. Indeed, ex- 
cept for -substantial amounts of 
Canadian and International Bank 
bonds, which enjoy a privileged 
position, and for small loans for 
Norway and the Netherlands, ex- 
cept also for some Australian re- 
funding issues, the market was 
unable to absorb foreign bonds. 
On the other hand, the needs re- 
mained great. Althougn it was 
hoped that the Europeans would 
soon recover some of tieir past 
capacity to export capital, the 
U. S. A. appeared to be richer, 
more able to save, more able to 
export capital than any other 
country. As a result, the initia- 
tive as well as the financial su- 
premacy rested squarely on North 
America. In fact, this was ac- 
cepted as the policy of the United 
States. It was the period when 
UNRRA distributed relief on a 
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grant basis, when a special loan 
of $3.7 billion was made by the 
U. S. Government to the United 
Kingdom, when the Export-Im- 
port Bank broadened its opera- 
tions to include emergency re- 
habilitation loans and when the 
International Bank was estab- 
lished, largely with dollar re- 
sources. 

But very quickly—that is two 
years after the Armistice — the 
needs again appeared out of pro- 
portion with the means even of 
these institutions. The goid and 
dollar reserves of most countries 
dwindled to dangerously low 
levels. Interim aid and the Mar- 
shall Plan recognized that only 
the U. S. Government was pow- 
erful enougn to deal with the 
situation, and this position was 
maintained as military aid suc- 
ceeded to economic aid to Europe 
and as assistance to other areas 
was added to the functions of 
what #s now the International 
Cooperation Administration 
(ICA). 

To UNRRA, the Marshall Plan, 
the economic and military aiu 
programs, one should also add the 
loans or grants given by the 
U. S. A. through many other pro- 
grams, e. g., to the United Na- 
tions agencies including UNKRA 
or UNWRRA, to the UN Tech- 
nical Assistance program, or the 
loans given by the Maritime Com- 
mission and the various agencies 
connected witn surplus commodi- 
ties. Altogether, from the -middle 
of 1945 to the end of 1955, the 
government. capital export 


amounted to $45 billion in grants 


and to $12 biition 10 t0aMs (asi- 
cluding $45 ‘biliion Export-im- 
port Bank loans). These are truly 
staggering figures. 

By its magnitude and conti- 
nuity, the American government’s 
contribution in grants and loans 
has been extremtly successful. 
International transfers are now 
taken for granted. The problem 
is no longer whether Europe will 
be able to pay its way but when 
and how a greater degree of con- 
vertibility will be firmly ‘estab- 
lished. The problem is no longer 
whether the underdeveloped 
countries will be able to make 
any progress, but at what rate 
this progress will take place. 

This progressive return of con- 
fidence has had three remarkabie 
results: 

First, the agencies such as the 
Export-Import Bank and the In- 
ternational Bank have been able 
to go about their business in an 
atmosphere of relative security; 
world economy and trade were 
growing and the chances were 
that they would continue to ex- 
pand. We shall describe their his- 
tory and their activities presently. 

Second, the private market has 
revived in a rather striking man- 
ner. The cycle which began with 
the depression is coming to an 
end. We shall briefly- describe 
this development and the institu- 
tions which are now being created 
in its wake. 

Thirdly, and this will be our 
conclusion, the market itself has 
come to rely on the governmert 
and international institutions. This 
seems to offer a great hope for 
future expansion of capital move- 
ments based on a close coovera- 
tion between private and agency 
financing. 

Il 


The Two Main Lending Agencies 
A. The Export-Import Bank 


One may wonder why the Ex- 
port-Import Bank should be seg- 
regated from the U. S. Govern- 
ment financing activities. It is an 
agency of the Administration and 
its decisions are taken within the 
framework of government policies. 


The Export-Import Bank, how- 
ever, has a degree of administra- 
tive and financial autonomy which 
fully justifies special treatment. 
It was established during the de- 
pression well before the govern- 
ment made it its policy to give 
loans and grants for war or re- 


habilitation purposes. Even dur- 
ing the brief period between lend- 
lease and the Marshall Plan, when 
nearly $1.7 billion was lent to 
Europe through its intermediary, 
for lend-lease liquidation and re- 
habilitation purposes, its transac- 
tions have been handled by direct 
contact with the borrower. And 
since then, while various other 
agencies of the government han- 
dled lending operations of various 
kinds, the Export-Import Bank 
has had a business all of its own 
and of a permanent character. 

It was created by Executive Or- 
der of the President in February, 
1934, for the purpose of facili- 
tating trade between the United 
States and Russia. The Bank made 
it a condition of doing business 
that Russia should settle her dol- 
lar indebtedness, and in conse- 
quence of Russia’s failure to do 
this, the Bank’s capitalization of 
$11 million was never employed 
in the fulfillment of its original 
purpose. At about the same time 
financial assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba was under con- 
sideration in Washington. It was 
decided in March, 1934, to set up 
the Second Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, which proceeded 
to loan Cuba $4 million. The es- 
tablishment of the two banks 
aroused interest in the question 
of assisting U. S. exports in a 
rather more general way. After 
considering the possibility of set- 
ting up yet another bank—it was 
an era prolific in agencies—it was 
finally decided to broaden the 
scope of the Second Exvort-Import 
Bank beyond the confines of Cuba 
to include trade with the world 
in general. In 1935 the two insti- 
tutions were consolidated with a 
capitalization of $25 million in 
preferred stock, all of which was 
held by. the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. RFC was its 
sole source of finance, and the 
only limitation on its size was tre 
amount that RFC would be will- 
ing to put uv; in 1939, however, 
a limit of $100 million was placed 
by Congress,on the amount which 
the Bank’ allowed to have out- 
standing at’ any time. The types 
of business that the Bank was 
doing included three of the four 
main classes of lending that it is 
doing today: commodity loans, me- 
dium term credits for U. S. ex- 
porters (including lines of credit) 
and fundings of delayed dollar 
payments by countries with ex- 
change difficulties (for example, 
in 1935 the Bank made a commit- 
ment to purchase from U. S. ex- 
porters notes issued by the Bank 
of Brazil in lieu of collar ex- 
change). The Bank’s fourth main 
class of business—the project or 
development loans— was not ini- 
tiated until 1938, when a lean of 
$5 million was made to finance 
public works in Haiti. The pre- 
war era closed with the Bank 
coming under the Federal Loan 
Agency, which was _ responsible 
for the functions of all Federal 
lending agencies. 


The war era ovened with an 
increase in the Bank’s lending au- 
thority from $100 to $200 million, 
which was used mainly for the 
benefit of Finland, China end cer- 
tain countries in Latin America. 


On the occupation of Furove by 
the German armies, the Bank’s 
lending policy was directed to re- 
orienting and expanding trade be- 
tween the U. S. and Latin Amer- 
ica and in Sentember, 1940, its 
lending authoritv was again in- 
creased from $200 mi'lion to $700 
million for this svecific purpose. 
In 1941, the Bank financed its 
first industrial project, a steel mill 
in Brazil. Between September, 
1940 and the end of 1944 the Bank 
loaned $593 million to Latin 
America. In 1942, the Bank was 
placed under the Secretary of 
Commerce, and in 1943, under the 
new Office of Fconomic Warfare 
and later associated with the For- 
eign Economic Administration. 

With the German surrender, at- 
tention was directed to problems 
of postwar reconstruction in £u- 


rope. Legislation was passed in 
July, 1945, increasing the lending 
authority of the Bank from $700 
million to $3.5 billion, the Treas- 
ury taking over the responsibility 
of providing the Bank with funds. 
At the same time, the Bank was 
made an independent agency of 
the government, and the prohibi- 
tion against lending to govern- 
ments in default on their obliga- 
tions to the U. S. Government, 
which had existed until] then, was 
removed. Certain rules regarding 
the Bank’s policy were laid down, 
and these I shall deal with later. 
The Bank acted immediately, pro- 
viding by the end of 1945 $650 
million of credits to replace can- 
celed lend-lease commitments. 
Emergency reconstruction loans to 
the extent of $950 million were 
authorized during the first half of 
1946, and also a short-term loan 
of $200 million to the Netherlands, 
almost half of which was provided 
by U. S. commercial banks, with- 
out the Bank’s guarantee. In June, 
1946, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
opened for business and in view 
of this the Export-Import Bank 
decided that it should cease its 
program of emergency reconstruc- 
tion credits while, of course, con- 
tinuing long-term broad purpose 
assistance to the countries which 
were not members of the new in- 
stitution. 

This did not mean that the Bank 
refused to act in emergency situa- 
tions where it was a. question of 
maintaining the flow of American 
trade with countries that were in 
temporary dollar difficulties—just 
as it had done on occasions before 
the war. Thus, in November, 1947, 
a medium-term credit of $300 mil- 
lion was granted to the Govern- 
ment of.-Canada to enable it to 
continue’ impoérts from the U. S. 
during a period of temporary dol- 
lar shortage, at a time when the 
U. S. private market was unfavor- 
able to foreign lending. 

In 1951, the Bank’s lending au- 
thority was increased from $3.5 
to $4.5 billion, with the specific 
purpose that, in addition to its 
normal activities, the Bank should 
pay special attention to develop- 
ing new sources of raw materials 
which were scarce at the time, on 
account of the outbreak of war in 
Korea in the middle of 1950. 

In 1953, Congress amended the 
Export-Import Bank Act to give 
the Bank power to insure U. S&S. 
exports against the risk of loss 
resulting from war or expropria- 
tion, and the Bank has allocated 
$100 million for this purpose in 
respect of cotton exported on con- 
signment. 

In 1954, the Bank’s lending au- 
thority was increased from $4.5 
to $5 billion, where it stands to- 
day. 

In addition to making loans out 
of its own resources, the Export- 
Import Bank has been appointed 
the agent or administrator of 
loans made by the ECA and its 
various successor agencies (FOA, 
MSA, ICA) as well as some loans 
made under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 

To summarize the Bank’s opera- 
tions, it had, up to the end of 1955, 
authorized $7,371 million of cred- 
its of which $2,669 million was 
outstanding at the end of 1955. 
$859 million more had been au- 
thorized but not yet disbursed, 
and $1.472 million was totally un- 
committed. 

The distribution of the Bank’s 
investment by area is shown be- 
low: 





Disburse- Outstand- 
ments to ing at 

Dec. 31,55 Dec. 31,’55 

$ million 

Latin America. 1,523 897 
GEARS: Ieee 741 318 
Sarope ......_. 2,436 1317 
Gace eee 150 132 
a a 184 ows 
ape 6 5 
Miscellaneous — 4+ oS Sie 
5,044 2,699 


The Bank operates at a profit, 
Continued on page 24 
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A missile’s accuracy in reaching its target 
depends upon the reliability of precision elee- 
tronic controls. 

From the beginning, scientists and engineers 
of the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation have been at work on guided mis- 
sile systems, applying world-wide experience 
and a score of special skills, 

FEDERAL TELECOMMUNICATION LABORATO- 
RIES and FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY, 








We build electronic “BRAINS” for guided missiles 


both divisions of [T&T, are deeply engaged in 
the research, development, and manufacture of 
missile guidance and precision remete control 
systems... contributing to the conception and 
operation of such missiles as the Terrier, Talos, 
Sparrow, Meteor, Rascal and Bomare. 

Missile guidance is one more field im which 
the creative engineering and the integrated 
facilities of ETT are developing new concepts 
in electronies and telecommunications. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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THE MARKET 


... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 











Stocks broke out of their 
six-week old trading range on 
the downside this week when 
the latest tightening of money 
rates caught up with the mar- 
ket. The list had been a bit 
ragged recently as rumors of 
higher bank rates circulated 
in the Street and some of the 
more pessimistic even were 
anticipating another hike in 
the rediscount rate when the 
Federal Reserve officials meet 
today (Thursday, Aug. 23). 

% % *% 


Confirmation of the bank 
part of the new pinch on bor- 
rowing was enough to end 
temporarily all thoughts of 
the industrial average work- 
ing up enough steam for a try 
at a new all-time high stand- 
ing. 

Bonds vs. Stocks? 

General heaviness in the 
bond markets and the result- 
ant higher yields for the liens 
reached the point where some 
representative lists showed a 
yield comparable with that on 
high class common stocks and 
posed an entirely new facet 
for institutional investors to 
mull over. And it threw a new 
cloud over the immediate fu- 
ture of the stock market un- 
less there is a loosening of the 
money reins as the election 
campaign warms up. 


Peoria & Eastern a Casualty 


As usual, there were moves 
not connected with general 
market action and Peoria & 
Eastern was a definite feature 
on a slump of more than a 
dozen points in one fell swoop 
when New York Central 
dropped a plan to offer its 
bonds in exchange for P & E 
stock. The issue sold around 
30 points under its peak price 
with the decline representing 
a trim of around a third in 
value. Beech Creek Rail, 
which was also to have been 
made a similar offer, took the 
news more calmly but both 
issues were rather prominent 
at new lows for the year. 


5% Yields Abound 

With the emphasis on yield 
in market selection as a con- 
sequence of the money mar- 
ket maneuvers, the high se- 
leetivity of the bull market 
had at least one compensation. 
Something like 400 issues, 
pretty well left out of the 
runup, were still showing a 
yield of 5% or better which 
is a comfortable margin above 
bond yields. Of them, about 
half were selling in recent 
sessions at a yield of 6% or 
more with that much added 
attractiveness. 

* ca bd 


Among the 5% or better re- 
turns are some high class 
names including Santa Fe, 
Anaconda, Chesapeake & 


Ohio, U. S. Smelting, Pull- 
man, Colgate Palmolive, 
Standard Brands, Revere 
Copper, Woolworthand 
Nicke] Plate. Returns of 6% 
or better available at recent 
prices were offered by such 
well known enterprises as 
Chrysler, Phelps Dodge, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, Ameri- 
can Tobacco, Rock Island, and 
International Silver. 


Increased Dividends Expected 


Dividend increases will be- 
come vastly more important 
with their immediate help to 
indicated yields. And there is 
no dearth of candidates for 
better dividend treatment. 
American Cyeanamid is one is- 
sue that already has made the 
statisticians recompute their 
yields by virtue of a brand 
new increase. 

Cyanamid has been in a bit 
more favor than some of the 
other chemical and drug is- 
sues that are generally re- 
garded as being fully priced 
at the moment. The company 
has been hampered a bit, 
earnings-wise, by expansion 
costs but projections of this 
year’s results generally credit 
Cyanamid with a good chance 
to report record earnings and 
eclipse the previous peak 
posted half a dozen years ago. 
Its sales this year are also ex- 
pected to reach the magic 
mark of half a billion dollars 
for a boost of better than 
three-fold in the last decade. 

1% %* oe 

W. R. Grace, too, has been 
building up a following for 
its chemical activities which 
accounted for less than 6% of 
its sales as recently as four 
years ago but now are up to 
around a third of gross. The 
company, one of the more 
diversified of them all, re- 
cently moved into the oil 
business in a joint exploration 
operations with Texas Gulf 
Producing. The stock has 
been available at a yield of 
around 442% recently which 
is still in line with prevailing 
markets and with its dividend 
covered about twice over hv 
projected earnings for this 
year. 

Aircrafts in Slump 


Aircrafts pretty well came 
to an end of their recent pop- 
ularity in the market heavi- 
ness. One in the group that 
was able to show superior ac- 
tion and resist the general 
selling well was Glenn Martin 
which has kindled a rather 
persistent following through 
its guided missile work. Gov- 
ernment allocations for mis- 
sile work in fiscal 1957 are 
expected to cross the billion 
dollar mark with new con- 
tracts being freely predicted 
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for the firms that concentrate 
in this field. 


Impact of Diversification 


Worthington Corp. was 
among the issues that are 
available at better than 4% 
with a _ good likelihood of 
better dividend treatment. 
The stock in the past was re- 
garded as one in a rather 
cyclical business, tempering 
market enthusiasm for it. 
Like others, however, the 
company has been making 
progress in diversification and 
expanding its product lines to 
lessen the cyclical impact and 
a good increase in profit is 
projected this year after the 
company had stretched out a 
good earnings record to more 
than half a dozen years. 

% % * 


National Supply also is us- 
ually found on lists of issues 
where better dividend treat- 
ment can be expected since 
estimated earnings for this 
year will cover the dividend 
more than three times. The 
company is a basic one in the 
oil business where a con- 
tinued high level of explora- 
tion and development is more 
or less mandatory. Any dis- 
ruptions arising from the 
Suez situation would neces- 
sarily force increases in such 
activity on the domestic level. 
The company’s internal im- 
provement recently was to 
drop some of the unprofitable 
phases of its business, con- 
sequently improving its profit 
position. 


Steels Underpriced? 


To many of the market 
students the steels are still 
the group that is about as 
underpriced as any among the 


key divisions. Bethlehem, Re- 
public and Jones & Laughlin 
have been available at yields 
well above 4%. J. & L., more- 
over, was able to double its 
earnings last year and report 
a rather convincing further 
increase for the first half this 
year. In the face of these re- 
sults, the stock is automatic- 
ally included in the dividend- 
increase candidates. The 
company is expanding aggres- 
sively, including new facili- 
ties for using petroleum 
refining techniques to make 
coal chemicals from its rather 
large coal holdings, something 
of a pioneer action in a new 
field for a steel producer. 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.] 


With United Investors 
(Special to THe FrnaNncrat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Gerald M. 
Friedman, Eugene H. Paul, John 
R. Taylor and Anthony N. Vaccaro 
have been added to the staff of 
United Investors, Inc., U. S. Na- 
tional Bank Building, Mile High 
Center. 





From Washington | 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 














Both political parties have been putting so much emphasis 
on youth that perhaps it would not be amiss to tell about two of 
the younger men of the Republican party. I shall dismiss youthful 
Governor Clement of Tennessee, the Democratic keynoter, as 
coming up in and perhaps excelling in the 
best demagogic traditions of his party. 

But the two younger men in the Repub- 
lican party whom I think have made their 
mark are Senator Dick Knowland of Cali- 
fornia, and Henry Cabot Lodge, our Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. 

Recently I read a snide article in an East- 
ern egghead magazine by a fellow who told 
about how in World War II a young man had 
suddenly been catapulted into juxtaposition 
with the writer on a war assignment in 
Europe. He seerned to be a competent, intent 
young man bent upon doing his duty, a very 
good companion, the article said. It was Dick 
Knowland, son of a wealthy and influential 
newspaper publisher in California. The writer 
of the article found Knowland very compan- 


ionable in their daily walks to and from their place of work. 


Carlisle Bargeron 


Then one day he found Knowland perturbed. Knowland had 
received a message that then Governor Warren of California 
had appointed him to the Senate to succeed the famous Senator 
Hiram Johnson who had died. The writer said he immediately 
perceived a change in Knowland and he went on to say that when 
he subsequently met him in Washington he hardly recognized 
him, meaning that he had become a stuffed shirt. He had become 
the Serate Republican leader by virtue of the late Senator Taft’s 
having passed on his leadership mantle to him. 


I have read only reecently in a widely syndicated gossip 
column that although Knowland despises Nixon, from his same 
state, he has made an agreement with him to support Nixon for 
the vice presidency in turn for being Secretary of State “when 
Nixon becomes President.” 


It is sometimes amazing what vicious stuff the columnists 
circulate. In my soine 30 years in Washington I have never known 
a young, and a rich man, to deport himself so well as Knowland. 
In 1952 he was a Taft supporter in the California delegation and 
would have today been President had he accepted Taft’s proposi- 
tion to try to break the California delegation away from Warren 
and take second place on the ticket with Taft. In loyalty to 
Warren for having named him to the Senate, Knowland went 
down the line for Warren. 


But Taft when he became ill willed his leadership to Know- 
land and he has served ably in that capacity. In true Taft tradi- 
tion he has occasionally stepped aside from his leadership to vote 
against the President. In so doing he has shown. that he is not a 
Sam Rayburn who accepted anything Roosevelt proposed. He has 
a mind of his own. He thinks for himself. As the Senate Repub- 
lican leader he is that and not just a party mechanic. 


When it was questionable whether Eisenhower would run 
again, Knowland and Nixon did not get along. They were rivals. 
Knowland announced for the Presidency. Immediately, when 
Eisenhower announced he would run again, Knowland bowed out 
and quickly announced Nixon would be the Vice Presidential 
nominee. In other words if he could not be President he had no 
desire to join California’s “Goody” Knight in an attempt to knock 
off Nixon. Knowland, to my mind, has come through as one of 
the real statesmen of the Republican party. 


I used to work with Cabot Lodge when he was a reporter 
for the New York “Herald Tribune.” I was tremendously an- 
noyed with his opposition to Bob Taft but he was a young man 
coming up in politics and he knew what was the best course for 
him to take. 


As an Ambassador to the United Nations, he has done a lot 
to take the contention and controversy out of that tribunal. His 
predecessor, Warren Austin, seemed to think it was necessary to 
make headlines every day with a diatribe against Soviet Russia 
and the Soviet delegate, in turn, would come back with his dia- 
tribes. We had the same old situation of Roosevelt yelling across 
the seas to Hitler and Hitler yelling across the seas back at him. 
Americans were rapidly getting fed up with the United Nations 
as nothing but a sounding board for the Soviets against us. 


Cabot Lodge has had more consciousness of his responsibility. 
He speaks at the United Nations whenever it is necessary to speak. 
But he is not trying to get his name in the headlines every day. 
The result is that the Russians are not always seeking the head- 
lines either. The United Nations has settled down to work. I think 
capable Cabot Lodge has brought this about. 
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The appofhtment of George E. 
Koerfig as a Vice-President of 
Manufactufers Trust Company of 
New York was ahnounced on Aug. 
16 By Horace’C. Flanigan, Pres- 
ident.’ Mr>Koerfig joined the trust 
company in 1931 asa pave boy in 
the executive offices of the bank’s 
main office. He aftended evening 
courses”at New York University, 
City’ CoNege;-etc., later graduat- 
ing.drom the School of Banking, 
Rutgers,University. After receiv- 
ing promotions and transfers to 
other departments and: branch of- 
fices of the Manufacturers Trust, 
Mr. Koenig was: appointed an As- 
sistant Branch Manager in 1941. 
Serving in the United.States Navy 
from 1943 to 1946, after his dis- 
charge Mr. Koenig returned to the 
bank Srid was appointed an. As- 
sistant Secretary the same year. 
In 1953 he was appointed an As- 
sistant Vice-President. At present, 
he is assigned as Officer - in - 
Charge of the bank’s 386 Fourth 
Avenue Office. Mr. Koenig is 
Assistant Treasurer and a director 
of the New York Chapter of the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foun- 
dation and is affiliated with vari- 
ous other organizations. 

National Bank of Westchester 
opened its new drive-in office on 
Broadway at White Plains Road 
in Tarrytown on Aug. 17. The 
fifth office of the bank opened 
since January, it is the 18th in 
the bank’s country-wide group. 
The Thruway Office is located 
opposite the toll booths of the 
Tappan Zee Bridge, of the New 
York State Thruway. Designed 
along Colonial lines, the bank is 
situated in the Tarrytown-Thru- 
way Shopping Center and services 
the surrounding Sleepy Hollow 
area. National Bank of West- 
chester consolidated with the 
Tarrytown National Bank & Trust 
Company in January, 1955. 
Founded in 1882, the Tarrytown 
bank had long been known for 
its service to the Hudson River 
community. The bank’s services 
include safe deposit boxes, check- 
ing and savings accounts, full 
loaning facilities and LINE-O- 
CREDIT and Home Fixit Financ- 
ing, etc. Ralph T. Tyner, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, was as- 
sisted in the ceremonies of the 
flag raising and ribbon cutting by 
Harold .J. Marshall, newly elected 
President of the bank, John J. 
Nagle, Mayor of Tarrytown, Law- 
rence Rockefeller and Vincent L. 
Amato, Assistant Cashier, who is 
Manager of the Office. Dr. Harold 
D. Cater and Joseph Chamberlain 
represented the Sleepy Hollow 
Restoration and Philipse Castle 
Restoration. — 


J. A. Melnick was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of the Spring- 
field Gardens National Bank of 
Springfield Gardens, Long Island, 
N. ¥. at a special meeting of the 
stockholders. At the same time, 
Oliver M. Mendell, formerly an 
officer of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, was elected a Vice- 
President, in charge of the Busi- 
ness Development Program. Coin- 
cident with the election of these 
new officers, the stockholders 
named eight new directors to the 
Board of the Springfield National 
Bank. The new Board consists of: 
J. A. Melnick, President of J. A. 
Melnick Co., Inc. and affiliated 
companies; he is Vice-President of 
the N. Y. Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion, Treasurer of the Atlantic 


Millwork Institute, ete.; John T. 
Clancy, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce in the Borough of 
Queens; Carl Harber, head of the 
insurance firm of Tannenbaum- 


Harber & Co.; Milton M. Her- 
man, President of Movie Star, Inc.; 
Samuel D. May, President of 
Diana Stores Corporation; Joseph 
T:. Morris, Certified Public Ac- 
countant and partner in the firm 
of Morris, Sherwood & May; 
Charles H. Oestreich, President of 
the Lander Co., and Leon J. Sha- 
piro, an attorney and director of 
the Lawyers Club of Brooklyn. 


The merger of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cobleskill, N. Y. 
with common stock of $200,000, 
ino the National Commercial 
Bank & Trust Co. of Albany, N. Y. 
with common stock of $4,344,000, 
was made effective as of Aug. 10 
by the office of the U. S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency, under the 
Charter and title of the Albany 
Bank. At the effective date of 
the merger the National Commer- 
cial Bank & Trust Co. of Albany 
had a capital of $4,564,000 in 228,- 
200 shares of common stock, par 
$20 each, surplus of $8,800,000 and 
undivided profits, including capi- 
tal reserves of not less than $3,- 
512,805. The absorbed Cobleskill 
bank will be operated as a branch 
of the Albany bank. 


The sale of $125,000 of new stock 
by the Mohawk National Bank of 
Schenectady, N. Y. has resulted 
in increasing the capital of the 
bank from $625,000 to $750,000, 
the enlarged capital having be- 
come effective Aug. 8. 

As of Aug. 8 the First National 
Bank of Highland, N. Y. reported 
a capital of $200,000, the amount 
having been increased from $125,- 
000 by the sale of $75,000 of new 
stock. 

ce * * 

Making available further details 
regarding the proposed merger of 
the Rutherford, N. J. National 
Bank and the First National Bank 
of Garfield, N. J. under the name 
of the National Community Bank 
of Rutherford, to which we re- 
ferred in our Aug. 16 issue, page 
691, the ‘“‘Newark Evening News,” 
of Aug. 15 through its staff cor- 
respondent at Rochelle Park, N. J. 
indieated that Peter De Leeuw, Jr. 
President of the Garfield bank 
would become President of the 
new bank, while William L. 
Staehle, President of the Ruther- 
ford National Bank would be 
Chairman of the Board. The com- 
bined bank, it is stated, would 
have resources of nearly $70 mil- 
lion and deposits of nearly $65 
million. From the account in the 
*“‘Newark News” we also quote: 

“A shareholder profit was fore- 
cast as the immediate effect of 
the merger. It will take the form 
of a 4-for-1 exchange for the 30,- 
000 outstanding Rutherford Na- 
tional shares and a 2-for-l ex- 
change for the 20,000 outstanding 
shares of First National in Gar- 
field. The resulting 160,000 Na- 
tional Community shares would 
have an approximate market 
value of $27 on a par value of 
$12.50.” 

Action by the stockholders of 
the two banks on the merger will 
be taken on Sept. 18. 


The First National Bank of 
Westwood, N. J., which in June 
increased its capital from $150,000 
to $180,000, has further added to 
its capital as a result of the sale 
of $45,000 of new stock effective 
Aug. 9, the amount having thereby 
been raised on that date to $225,- 
000. The earlier increase was 
noted in our issue of July 12, page 
196. 


The proposed merger of the 
Keyport Banking Co. of Keyport, 
N. J. into the Second National 
Bank of Red Bank, N. J. was ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency on Aug. 20, following 
the ratification of the consolida- 
tion, plans by the stockholders of 
the two banks on Aug. 10. Ef- 
fected under the title of the Mon- 
mouth County National Bank of 
Red Bank, the plans to merge 
tne two institutions were noted in 
these columns Aug. 2, page 495, 
and July 5, page 80. 

% a8 * 

A stock dividend of $25,000 and 
the sale of $25,000 of new stock by 
the First National Bank of Wil- 
liamstown, N. J. has raised the 
capital of the bank from $75,000 
to $125,000 effective July 23. 

According to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem the Liberty Trust Company of 
Cumberland, Md., a State member 
of the Reserve System, merged 
under its charter and title with 
Commercial Savings Bank of 
Cumberland, Md., an insured non- 
member as of Aug. 1. A branch 
was established in the former 
location of the latter bank. 

* * oo 

The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System reports 
that the Mechanics & Merchants 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia, a 
State member of the Reserve Sys- 
tem, merged with The Central Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, V32., as 
of Aug. 1 under the charter and 
title of the latter. The former head 
office and branch of Mechanics & 
Merchants Bank will be operated 
< ree by the continuing 

ank. 


% * 


With $100,000 added to its cap- 
ital by the sale of new stock to 
that amount, the Augusta National 
Bank of Staunton, Va. has brought 
its capital up to $200,000 from 
$100,000 as of Aug. 9. 

% % Dg 

The Michigan Avenue National 
Bank of Chicago, Hl., which in 
June last, increased its capital by 
a stock dividend of 175,000 from 
$700,000 to $875,000 has made a 
further addition of $175,000 to its 
capital by the sale of that amount 
of new stock as a result of which 
the capital was raised to $1,050,000 
as of Aug. 14. The earlier increase 
was referred to in our July 19 is- 
sue, page 296. 

The Security National Bank of 
Raleigh, N. C. announces the open- 
ing on Aug. 21 of its new Mid- 
town Auto Bank at Hargett and 
Dawson Streets. A reception inci- 
dent to the opening was held dur- 
ing the day when refreshments and 
favors were distributed. Drive-in 
banking windows and free park- 
ing for customers feature the new 
bank. 

% 6 * 

The sale of $50,000 of new stock 
by the First National Bank & 
Trust Co. in Asheville, N. C., has 
brought the bank’s capital up to 
iat from $300,000 as of Aug. 


ed % 


Increased from $3,725,000 the 
capital of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank in Shreveport, La. be- 
came $4,500,000 on Aug. 6 through 
the sale of $775,000 of new stock 
effective Aug. 6. 


The Exchange National Bank of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. an- 
nounces the elections of Grant H. 
Winne as Vice-President and 
Cashier; Samuel F. Downer as As- 
sistant Vice-President and George 
M. Repetti as Assistant Cashier; 
also the appointment of K. G. 
Freyschlag as member Public Re- 
lations Staff. 


The First National Bank of 
Seotia, Calif. with common stock 
of $60,000, and the First National 
Bank in Madera, at Madera, Calif. 
with common stock of $150,000 
have been merged into the 
Croeker-Anglo National Bank of 





San Francisco with common stock 
of $38,670,000. The merger was 
made effective as of June 22 un- 
der the charter and title of the 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank. 
At the effective date of the merger 
the Crocker-Anglo National had a 
capital stock of: $39,333,000 in 3,- 
933,300. shares of common stock, 
par $10 each; surplus of $41,607,- 
000 and undivided profits and re- 
serves of not less than $18,628,- 
000; as thus enlarged the Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank began func- 
tioning on June 25, with the of- 
fices of the merged banks being 
operated as branches. 
* % u 

Plans of the First Western Bank 
and Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco to establish an office in Red- 
wood City, Calif., county seat of 
San Mateo County, have received 
formal approval of the State Su- 
perintendent of Banks, it was an- 
nounced on Aug. 15 by T. P. Coats, 


(793) 17 


Directors. Mr. Coats said plans for 
the Proposed office would be 
finalized as soon as approval of 
the Federal Deposit Insurane? 
Corporation is received. An- 
nouncement of the exact location 
of the Redwood City office will 
be made then he said. He added 
that “our office in Redwood City 
will be First Western’s fourth in 
San Mateo County.” Others are in 
Burlingame, San Mateo (Hillsdale 
area), and Daly City (Westlake 
Shopping Center). First Western 
California’s independent statewide 
bank, at present has 80 offices in 
62 communities throughout Cali- 
fornia. 
> « *& 


Gardner Turrill, Vice-President 
of the California Bank of Los An- 
geles has completed his 35th year 
of service with the bank. He has 
been active in local and state- 
wide banking circles for a num- 


Chairman of the bank’s Board of 


the bank’s Head Office. 














Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Notice of Redemption of : 
314% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, $100 Par Value © 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Certificate of Incorporation, and the Certificate Setting Forth 
the Designation and Certain of the Terms of the 344% Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Stock of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and to Resolutions of the Board of Directors of said Come 
pany, all of the outstanding shares of 314% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock of said Company have been called for redemption 
on September 28, 1956 at the redemption price of $103. per share, 
plus an amount equal to accrued dividends thereon from September 
5, 1956 to and including September 28, 1956 in the amount of 21 
cents per share. 


Certificates for said Preferred Stock should be surrendered to 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Redemption Agent, Corp- 
orate Trust Division, 140 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y., on or 
after September 28, 1956, and upon the surrender thereof the holders 
will receive payment at the rate aforesaid for the shares called and 
so surrendered for redemption. In the event payment is to be made - 
to someone other than the registered holder of a certificate sur- 
rendered for redemption, such certificate should be endorsed in blank 
with the signature guaranteed by a bank or trust company having 
an office or correspondent in the City of New York, or by a firm 
having membership on the New York Stock Exchange or in the 
American Stock Exchange Clearing Corporation, and appropriate’ 
transfer tax stamps should be affixed to said certificate when sure 
rendered. 


EACH SHARE OF 314% CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED STOCK 
CALLED FOR REDEMPTION MAY BE CONVERTED INTO COMMON STOCK 
ON THE BASIS OF $25. PER SHARE OF THE COMMON STOCK (4 SHARES 
OF COMMON STOCK FOR EACH SHARE OF PREFERRED STOCK). THE 
RIGHT OF CONVERSION OF SUCH PREFERRED STOCK CALLED FOR RE- 
DEMPTION WILL TERMINATE AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON THE RE- 
DEMPTION DATE, SEPTEMBER 28, 1956, AND IS SUBJECT TO ALL RIGHTS 
AND TERMS AS PROVIDED. HOLDERS OF SAID PREFERRED STOCK CALLED 
FOR REDEMPTION, WHO DESIRE TO CONVERT. THEIR SHARES INTO COM- 
MON STOCK, MAY DO SO BY SURRENDERING SUCH CERTIFICATES AT THE 
OFFICE OF GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, CORPORATE 
TRUST DIVISION, 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15, N. Y., AT ANY TIME 
UP TO THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON SEPTEMBER 28, 1956, DULY EN- 
DORSED AND ACCOMPANIED BY WRITTEN NOTICE THAT THE HOLDERS 
THEREOF ELECT TO CONVERT THE SAME INTO COMMON STOCK AND 
STATING THE NAME OP NAMES IN WHICH THE COMMON STOCK CERTIF- 
ICATES ARE TO BE ISSUED. 


The transfer books for said Preferred Stock will be permanently 
closed at the close of business on September 28, 1956, and no trans- 
fers or conversions will thereafter be made. 


The Company will deposit in trust with Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York prior to the redemption date, the redemption 
price of the shares called for redemption, and all rights with respect 
to said Preferred Stock so called for redemption shall forthwith at 
the close of business on the redemption date cease and terminate, 
except only the right of the holder to receive the redemption price 
of the shares so called for redemption, without interest. 

Information as to the provisions of such redemption may, upon 
inquiry, be obtained at the office of the Company, Milwaukee’ 1, 
Wisconsin, or at the above-mentioned office of Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


’ ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


By: W. E. HAWKINSON 


August 21, 1956. Vice President and Secretary 


IMPORTANT 


BEFORE SURRENDERING CERTIFICATES FOR REDEMPTION, STOCK- 
HOLDERS SHOULD CAREFULLY CONSIDER THE MARKET VALUE OF THE 
COMMON STOCK INTO WHICH THE SHARES OF PREFERRED STOCK ARE 
CONVERTIBLE, SINCE IT MAY BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF THE STOCK- 
HOLDERS TO CONVERT RATHER THAN REDEEM. THEIR SHARES. STOCK- 
HOLDERS MAY WISH TO CONSULT WITH THEIR OWN BANK OR BROKER 
IN THES CONNECTION. 


THE RIGHT OF CONVERSION CEASES AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
ON SEPTEMBER 28, 1956, AND HOLDERS OF CERTIFICATES DESIRING TO 
CONVERT THEIR SHARES INTO COMMON STOCK MUST DEPOSIT SUCH 
PREFERRED STOCK CERTIFICATES WITH GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, CONVERSION AGENT, BEFORE THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
THAT DAY. é 


_— 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
a By ARTHUR B. WALLACF 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


In the light of the generally lower price levels that have 
recently been registered by the fire and casualty insurance 
stocks. it will be of interest to present a schedule giving the 
amount of earnings of the individual stocks that may be pur- 
chased for an investment of $100 at current prices, Such a 
tabulation will make a decidedly better showing now than it 
would have six or eight months ago when insurance stock prices 
were higher. 


The schedule is arranged to give the amount of earnings 
available on a $100 investment at the 1955 earnings rate; at the 
average rate for the five years ended with 1955, and at the 
average rate for the decade ended with 1955. By itself, the 
earnings result for a single year is not very significant. Use of 
the three columns sets something of a trend. For example, 
Phoenix Insurance shows a downtrend,, whereas St. Paul Fire 
& Marine shows a favorable trend. 


It has been stressed here several times that only data cover- 
ing longer periods is dependable for insurance stocks. Rates are 
not subject to rapid change, and some supervisory authorities 
that pass on rates do so on the basis of a period of say, four 
or five years; and then it takes a similar period to try out the 
new rates. Therefore, in this tabulation the important portion 


is the ten years to Dec. 31, 1955. For example, it is of less 
importance that, in the case of American Surety, at present 
prices $100 will buy $6.80 of 1955 earnings, when it will pur- 
chase only $4.28 of ten-year average earnings. 

It is important that this material be used in conjunction 
with other data on the same companies that has appeared in 
this space, especially the underwriting profit margin, the gain 
to the shareholder, and the long-term price action. 


Caution should be used in using National Fire to compare 
with other stocks. This company may be merged by Continental 
Casualty. It is currently selling at about 135, but as at the 


end of 1955 it liquidated at approximately 166, and liquidating 
value enters importantly into evaluating an insurance stock for 
merger or for liquidation, it is clear that this stock is selling 
considerably out-of-line with what it would be ex the merger 
prospect. Its price-earnings is considerably above that of such 
“blue chips” as Hartford Fire, St. Paul, Firemen’s Fund, etc. 


Amount of Earnings Per $100 Invested at Aug. 17, 1956, Prices 
Average Earnings 
5 Years to 10 Years to 
12/31/55 12/31/55 
$7.52 $8.53 
8.92 8.55 
7.08 7.43 
8.86 8.66 
§.53 6.18 
5.52 5.58 
8.43 9.17 
5.28 5.42 
9.26 10.22 
7.53 7.56 
8.62 8.17 
7.47 
oe | 
8.31 
5.83 
6.34 
4.76 
4.85 
10.64 
7.93 
8.35 
7.10 
8.07 
5.67 
5.13 
7.30 
7.59 
6.98 
7.22 
14.40 
6.68 
2.39 
3.55 
8.18 
5.05 
7.38 
8.98 


Earnings 
$8.30 
3.91 
4.50 


Aetna Insurance 
Agricultural 
American Insurance _- 
Bankers & Ship 
Boston Insurance __-_-~- 
Continental Insurance_ 
Federal Insurance ___-_ 
Fidelity Phenix 
Fire Association 
Fireman’s Fund --__- 
Firemen’s Insurance__ 
Glens Falls 

Great American 
Hanover Fire 
Hartford Fire 

Home Insurance 

Ins. Co. of No. Amer... 
National Fire 
National Union 

New Hampshire 
Northern Insurance _- 
North River 

Pacific Fire 

Phoenix Insurance __ 
Pree: eee, 2... 
St. Paul Fire 

Security Insurance _-_- 
Springfield 

U. S. Fire 
Westchester 

Aetna Casualty 
American Re Insur._- 
American Surety ---- 
Continental Casualty__ 
Fidelity & Deposit-_-__ 
Mass. Bonding 
Seaboard Surety 

U. S. Fid. & Gty 
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NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head ffice: 24 Rishapsgate, 
London, E. C. 2. 

West Enu «xundons tranch: 
13, St. James’s Square, S. W. 1. 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda. Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorized Capital____£4,562,500 

Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund £3,104,687 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 


Bankers Trust Go. 
of 
New York 


Circular on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArelay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 
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Continued from page 3 


Investigation and Buying End 
Of Dynamic Investment Banking 


other published data about them 
and we try to keep currently in- 
formed and maintain records as 
to their interim earnings, balance 
sheet position and capital expen- 
ditures. We do not control any 
companies, nor do we have any 
contracts for future financing of 
any companies. We hope, how- 
ever, that companies which have 
financed through us have been 
pleased with what we have been 
able to do for them and that based 
on this past record they will also 
wish to do their future financing 
through us. 


As to companies for which we 
have not previously done business 
but which we hope to secure as 
our clients, we also study what 
information—financial and other- 
wise — we can obtain, so that 
when we call on their officials we 
will have some knowledge of their 
financial condition and some idea 
as to their financing needs. Nat- 
urally, we cannot keep currently 
informed on the great host of 
United States corporations, but we 
do select a certain number of 
companies whose affairs we try to 
follow regularly. In such cases, 
where capital expansion, maturi- 
ties, interest savings or other 
needs or opportunities for financ- 
ing appear, we will talk to the 
company’s officers about them. 


In keeping ourselves informed 
as to the various companies which 
we follow we try as far as pos- 
sible to gather our information 
from original sources rather than 
from reprints or summaries. This 
is not always possible, but where 
it is possible we use company 
audits and company listing and 
registration statements and re- 
ports rather than the financial 
statements which are published 
or digested in newspapers, maga- 
zines, or financial manuals. In 
addition to the available statistics 
about the particular company we 
also try to keep ourselves in- 
formed through U. S. Government 
reports, Federal Reserve Bank 
bulletins, trade journals and 
other sources as to the status of 
the industry as a whole in which 
the company operates. It is amaz- 
ing how much good information 
is available, if you conscientious- 
ly set about to get it, on almost 
any industry. 

Now let us turn to: 


Preliminary Investigation 

When the officials of a company 
come to us and ask our help in 
raising money for expansion or 
refunding purposes, we make a 
preliminary investigation of the 
company, of the industry _in- 
volved, of the company’s competi- 
tive position in the industry, and 
of the company’s management be- 
fore we decide that we wish to do 
financing for them. And—a most 
important point—we talk with a 
number of people who know the 
company and its management to 
check as to the character and 
ability of the management and 
the general standing and reputa- 
tion of the company in its trade 
circles. 


Some smaller companies may 
be dependent on one or two men, 
and it is necessary to determine, 
if possible, whether there are 
younger men of ability in the 
company who will be able to 
take over in the future. Large 
companies can often survive ex- 
tended periods of poor manage- 
ment but a small company can go 
broke pretty quickly under bad 
management. This management 
factor therefore makes it more 
difficult to appraise smaller com- 
panies. 

An underwriter takes on a 
great’ responsibility when he 


agrees to sponsor the issuance of 
a company’s securities, for not 
only does he assume the liabili- 
ties under the Securities Act of 
1933 but also his reputation and 
success in business are determined 
by his ability to maintain inves- 
tors’ confidence, so that the in- 
vestor will continue to buy the 
securities which he sells. 
Assuming, therefore, that 
would be willing to sponsor the 
securities of the company, the 
next matter to be considered with 
the company’s officers is a: , 


we 


Plan of Financing 


We would first discuss with the 
officers of the company whether 
the money to be raised should be 
through sale of debt obligations 
or through sale of stock, or some 
combination of the two. If it were 
decided to sel] debt obligations, 
the next decision to be made must 
be whether they should be by 
mortgage bonds secured by a lien 
on all or part of the company’s 
properties, by collateral trust 
bonds, by straight debenture ob- 
ligations, or possibly by convert- 
ible debentures; also the length 
of the debt obligations i.e., 
whether they should have a ma- 
turity in 10, 20, 30 or whatever 
number of years or whether they 
should be in serial maturity form. 
We would also consider whether 
or not a sinking fund or purchase 
fund should be provided to retire 
all or part of the debt prior to 
maturity and, if so, how large a 
sinking fund. 


If the money were to be raised 
by the sale of stock, we would 
discuss whether it should be in 
the form of straight preferred 
stock, convertible preferred stock 
or common stock and, if convert- 
ible preferred or common, whether 
or not the sale should be through 
preemptive rights issued to the 
existing common stockholders. 


In investigating these matters 
with the company we would make 
a study of the company’s capitali- 
zation and the relation of past and 
projected earrings to the various 
proposed issues of capital secur:- 
ties. We would also investigate 
the capital structures of high 
grade companies in the same and 
other industries, and compare the 
proposed capitalization plans of 
our company with those of the 
others. Although interest charges 
on debt, particularly under pres- 
ent corporate tax rates, are very 
much less than the dividend costs 
on equity securities, we must re- 
member that debt has to be paid 
off and that when the charge for 
serial maturities, sinking fund or 
other amortization of debt is also 
considered the total financial costs 
may be particularly burdensome 
in periods of poor business. We 
would counsel the company, 
therefore, to keep its debt at a 
reasonably low figure. What might 
be a light proportion of debt for 
one company or in one industry 
might be a very heavy proportion 
of debt in another, so a large 
degree of judgment is involved. 
Generally speaking, however, the 
heavy industries with substantial 
plant assets—such as utility com- 
panies, steel companies, etc.—can 
afford to carry a much greater 
proportion of debt than can con- 
sumer goods industries, merchan- 
dising industries and the like. 


Conserving Borrowing Power 


We would also point out to the 
company that, where common 
stock capital can be raised on 
historically reasonable terms, 
common stock should be sold, as 
there are many times when it is 
not possible to raise common 
stock money except at bargain 


low prices. I might point out, 
however, that it is often difficult 
to persuade managements that 
they should raise common stock 
money—first because it appears 
on the surface to be more ex- 
pensive, secondly because present 
tax rates (which recognize inter- 
est as a deduction before taxes) 
make the interest cost of debt 
borrowings very low, and thirdly 
because many managements feel 
that their own stock is under- 
priced in the market and will be 
selling substantially higher in the 
future. However, principal of a 
loan must be repaid out of income 
after taxes. 


Any plan of financing should, 
of course, provide not only for 
the company’s current needs but 
also for its further needs into the 
foreseeable future. Thus, financ- 
ing plans should be designed so 
that the company will not exhaust 
its borrowing power, or use up 
all its crown jewels, in the cur- 
rent operation. 


As a good example of the need 
for conserving borrowing power 
for a rainy day, I would like to 
point out the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and its 
subsidiaries which I will refer to 
collectively as The Bell System. 

Prior to World War II, the Sys- 
tem had followed the policy of 
having about one-third of its 
capital in the form of debt and 
two-thirds in stock. With the end 
of the War, the System was faced 
with a tremendous demand for 
expanding its services and facili- 
ties which instituted raising a vast 
and unprecedented amount of 
money in order to finance the 
expansion program. As it turned 
out, the capital of the System in- 
creased by over $8% billion in 
the 10 years from Jan. 1, 1946 to 
Jan. 1, 1956 which is an average 
increase of approximately $850 
million a year. Earnings retained 
in the business contributed ap- 
proximately $722 million so that 
practically all this increase was 
derived from the sale of securi- 
ties. Since the first of this year 
the System has sold an additional 
$250 million of debentures and 
has announced an offering of new 
common stock which will amount 
to approximately $575 million. 


In order to obtain such vast 
amounts of needed capital, it was 
necessary to maintain the integ- 
rity of common stock and the 
ability to sell it, which absolutely 
precluded excessive borrowing. 
The System, therefore, decided 
that a substantial portion of the 
total program would be obtained 
by the sale of convertible deben- 
ture issues which would carry 
conversion terms making their 
early conversion into common 
stock attractive and probable. As 
a result, in the ten and one-half 
years, the System will have in- 
creased its debt by over $3% bil- 
lion and its common stock and 
surplus by over $6 billion includ- 
ing the $722 million of retained 
earnings mentioned previously. 


It would have been difficult if 
not impossible for the System to 
accomplish such a vast financing 
program if it had started in 1946 
with a debt ratio of much more 
than the 31% which then existed 
or if it had not, during the pe- 
riod, raised a great deal of com- 
mon stock capital through the 
sale of convertible securities 
which were soon converted into 
common stock. Actually, of the 
$3.2 billion of convertible securi- 
ties issued during this period, all 
but about $346 million had been 
either converted or redeemed by 
Dec. 31, 1955 (currently about 
$136 million). Despite the large 
acquisition of common stock capi- 
tal, the debt ratio has risen 
slightly over the period so that 
as of Dec. 31, 1955 it was ap- 
proximtely 34.8%. At the end of 
1948, before the attractive con- 
version features were fully ef- 
fective, the debt ratio reached a 
high of 50.5% and since that time 
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generally has been declining. At 
Aug. 3, 1956 an additional $210 
million had been converted and 
the ratio then stood at 33.1%. 


From the foregoing brief sum- 
mary of the System’s financing 
program, I trust that you can en- 
visage the difficulties with which 
it would have been confronted 
had it started with a materially 
higher debt ratio or if it had per- 
mitted the attractiveness of its 
common stock to be diminished. 


Capital Structure Simplification 


In considering the _ various 
classes of securities which may 
be used for the raising of -money, 
it is also necessary to consider 
what simplification of the capital 
structure can be accomplished 
which will provide the company 
greater ease, or increased flexi- 
bility in raising additional capital 
in the future. It is also necessary 
to study the terms which should 
be included in the mortgage or in 
the indenture relating to a de- 
benture issue or in amendment to 
the company’s charter in the case 
of a preferred stock issue, so that 
the new security may be made 
readily salable. Certain coven- 
ants in mortgages and bond in- 
dentures and in preferred stock 
provisions are desired by the 
purchasers of securities, and an 
investigation must be made to 
determine what covenants are 
needed for the sale of the secu- 
rity and, on the other hand, what 
covenants may later cause trou- 
ble not only for the issuer but 
also for the purchaser. 


Provisions Fair to Investor and 
The Firm 


One of the important functions 
of the investment banker is to 
help determine bond and _ stock 
provisions that are fair for both 
issuer and purchaser, so as to 
give protection to the investor 
who is furnishing the money, and 
at the same time not to unduly 
restrict or hamper the company 
which is raising the. new capital. 
It is the general opinion of my 
firm that if the company is a 
good company, and well managed, 
what is best for the company is 
also best for the holder of its debt 
or other senior securities and, 
therefore, that the less restric- 
tive the covenants are, the better 
the obligation will be for the 
holder in the long run. 


There are a number of restric- 
tive provisions, such as those that 
dimit what the owners of the 
common stock may obtain from 
the company in the way of divi- 
dends or distributions, which will 
not hamper the company’s opera- 
tion as a whole. On the other 
hand, provisions such as that the 
company cannot increase its 
funded debt unless net current 
assets amount to a certain dollar 
figure, or that future bond issues 
can be sold only if earnings are 
a certain number of times in- 
terest charges, are usually, in my 
opinion, bad covenants. Their ef- 
fect is that the company is al- 
lowed to incur additional debt in 
periods of prosperity, when it 
should probably be selling equity 
securities, while in periods of 
adversity, when it cannot raise 
stock money, it is prohibited from 
selling bonds — thus preventing 
the company from raising any 
new capital to rehabilitate its 
properties or for working capital 
at a time when the company may 
need it most. 


Public vs. Private Sale 


One further point to discuss in 
setting up the proper plan of fi- 
nancing is whether the securities 
should be sold to the public or 
sold privately. Here there must 
be considered the relative prices 
which would be received by the 
company, the relative provisions 
which would be needed in the 
bond indentures or for the stock, 
the relative costs and ease of com- 
pletion of the transaction, and the 
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relative time schedules needed un- 
der public versus. private sale. 

After the financing plan has 
been decided upon, or in many 
cases along with the financing 
decisions which we have been 
talking about, come the mechanics 
of preparing the issue for the 
market and 


Preparing the Papers, etc. 


If the issue is to be sold pub- 
licly under the Securities Act of 
1933 it is necessary to prepare a 
registration statement including 
a prospectus, or if the security is 
a railroad security or if the secu- 
rity is to be sold privately it is 
necessary to prepare a descriptive 
circular. In either event a de- 
scription of the business and prop- 
erty of the company must be fur- 
nished and the terms of the se- 
curity described. Also financial 
statements and schedules must be 
prepared. 

The managing underwriter us- 
ually arranges to visit and inspect 
the plants of the company. This 
gives a chance for an on-the-spot 
investigation of the manufactur- 
ing processes, and also an oppor- 
tunity to talk to officers and plant 
managers on the job. Conferences 
with the sales officers and sales 
managers are arranged. The com- 
pany generally prepares a first 
draft of the description of its 
business and properties, and the 
managing underwriter reviews 
these statements with the com- 
pany officials and makes sugges- 
tions as to the presentation of the 
facts. All underwriters must be 
extremely careful, since they as 
well as the company are respon- 
Sible for the statements made in 
the registration statement, and 
must see that the statements are 
correct and that there’’are no 
omissions which might make the 
statement misleading. 

Now, as to: 


Pricing the Securities 


When the security is registered 
and the circular prepared, the 
work of the buying or analytical 
department is virtually completed, 
and the job is turned over to the 
syndicate or selling departments. 
However, all during the period of 
study and investigation it is 
necessary to be in touch with the 
selling department, as there is no 
use in preparing a security for the 
market which may be technically 
a good security but which is un- 
popular from a sales viewpoint. 
Furthermore the analytical or 
buying department usually makes 
studies of comparable securities 
to aid the selling department in 
the pricing of the securities. These 
figures are made up comparing 
the security to be sold with secu- 
rities that have been sold in the 
past and for which a market 
exists. From statistics it is pos- 
sible to get some idea of what the 
relative prices of the securities 
may be when other factors such 
as growth, stability in times of 
bad business, popularity of the 
industry, and management are 
considered. 


Form Investors Trust 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — Investors 
Trust Company has been formed 
with offices at 756 Peachtree St., 
Northwest, to engage in a securi- 
ties business, Officers are _ T. 
Walker Jackson, President; C. Er- 
vin Waller, Vice-President; Doris 
L. Waller, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


Four With Allen Inv. 
(Special! to Tue PInaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Dean R. Bur- 
well, Ryness A. Doherty, Lewis E. 
Eagan and Melvin H. Olsen are 
with Allen Investment Company, 
Mile High Center. 


Two With Securities, Inc. 
(Special to Tue FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Louis F. Dahl, 
Sr. and Richard H. Seno are now 
with Securities, Inc., Farmers 
Union Building. 


how to Validate 
German Dollar Bond 
Coupons Announced 


Registration forms and instruc- 
tions available at office in New 


York City. 
The Validation Board for Ger- 
man Dollar Bonds’ announced 


Aug. 16 a procedure for the vali- 
dation of coupons detached from 
German Dollar Bonds, provided 
that the holders can establish the 
coupons were held outside - of 
Germany on Jan. 1, 1945. 
Douglas W. Hartman and Dr. 
Walther Skaupy, the American 
and German members of the Vali- 
dation Board, respectively, said 


that the validation of these cou- » 


pons will begin on Sept. 1, 1956, 
under the provisions of a recent 
ordinance to the Validation Law 
by the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Only de- 
tached coupons pertaining to 
bonds which have not yet been 
validated are eligible for valida- 
tion. 


Procurement Procedure 


Registration forms and instruc- 
tions, they said, will be available 
at the Validation Board, 30 Broad 
Street, New York City. 

The Board noted that during 
the period of registration since 
Sept. 1, 1953, $141,580,700 prin- 
cipal amount of these bonds has 
been registered. It has validated 
$138,288,400 principal amount of 
German Dollar Bonds as of Aug. 1, 
1956, and has invalidated $274,000 
during the same period. In 12 
additional’ challenged registra- 
tions, bonds totaling $328,000 prin- 
cipal “amount were withdrawn 
when the registrants were in- 
formed of facts and evidence op- 
posing validation. 


Registration Expires Aug. 31, 1956 


The regular period for regis- 
tration of German Dollar Bonds 
themselves expires on Aug. 31, 
1956, the Validation Board of- 
ficials warned. Holders of these 
bonds may register them after 
that date but must support their 
registrations by evidence estab- 
lishing the fact that they were not 
grossly negligent in failing to file 
during the regular’ three-year 
period. 

Dr. Skaupy recently succeeded 
Dr. Walther Reuscn as the Ger- 
man member of the Board upon 
Dr. Reusch’s recall by the City of 
Hamburg. Dr. Skaupy was for- 
merly a deputy German member 
of the Board. 


Many Bonds Disappeared 


The Board was established un- 
der the Validation Law, a treaty 
and an agreement between the 
United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Its purpose 
is to determine the validity of 
some 92 issues of German Dollar 
Bonds. Validation is given to 
bonds determined to have been 
outside of Germany on Jan. l, 
1945. Some $350,000,000 of re- 
deemed German Dollar Bonds 
disappeared from Berlin bank 
vaults after the Russians cap- 
tured the city in May, 1945. 


Logan Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Sims T. 
Allen, Ravier E. Beerman, Fred- 
erick J. Bown, Irwin Chait, John 
E. Lalich, Richard M. Maxwell, 
Norton L. Richman and Joel 
Steinberger are now connected 
with J. Logan & Co., 2115 Beverly 
Boulevard. 


Join FIF Management 
(Special to Tur Financial CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Henry H. 
Hoppler, Louis M. Morris and 


Rodney D. Townley are with FIF 
Management 
Broadway. 


Corporation, 950 
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Foreign Factors Affecting Business 
And the Stock Market’s Strength 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Babson Park Analyst sees no reason for significant stock 
market decline—barring the unexpected—during 1956, and 
offers eight other forecasts. Comments about wnat effect the 
President’s health, and the U. S. S. R. policies to take over 
the eastern half of the world, may have upon general business. 
Mr. Babson urges a policy of no letdown in retail sales and 
advertising, and a gradual retirement from debt. 


Readers are naturally interested 
in what I think may cause the 
next stock market decline. I have 
heretofore discussed the domestic 
political situa- 
tion, which 
could be very 
much upset by 
President 
Eisenhower’s 
physical con- 
dition; also 
the fact that 
many. pur- 
chasers on in- 
stallments are 
getting phys- 
ically and 
mentally tired 
with “keeping 
up with 
3°32 21 -e." 
Therefore, this week I will con- 
fine myself to the international 
situation. 


Koger W. Babson 


Communism on the Decline 


I think that the Russian leaders, 
who are primarily interested in 
holding their own jobs, believe 
that they now have a better 
chance of spreading Communism 
through diplomacy than through 
threatened violence. The first 
step in such a campaign was the 
discrediting of Stalin. The second 
step has been apologizing to Tito 
for various things they have done. 
The real reason for their change 
is that Communism is contrary to 
human nature. These Russian 


leaders now believe it must be 


brought about slowly and cannot 
be forced. 

The real conflict will be be- 
tween the East and the West. The 
Russian leaders are trying to con- 
solidate the eastern half of the 
world, including China, India, and 
the East Indies, and forget Europe 
and North and South America. 


What Washington Knows 


This situation has been care- 
fully discussed behind closed 
doors in Senate Committee rooms. 
These select Committees have 
been told things that the public 
do not yet know. The White House 
and our leading Statesmen are 
correct in following this policy 
until they find the answer; then 
it will be told to the people. 

This news could greatly affect 
general business. Certainly our 
several hundred thousand soldiers 
in Europe could be withdrawn 
and defense appropriations would 
be reduced. This would harm 
some industries and _ localities, 
while other industries would be 
helped. 


Nine Forecasts 


To summarize my thoughts, I 
herewith give nine brief forecasts. 

(1) Both political parties will 
make an effort to keep this in- 
side information secret until after 
November 6 of this year. 


(2) Our European allies are 
quietly being adjusted to this 
change in our policy. This can be 
done, even in the case of Great 
Britain, because the people of 
those countries do not expect to 
have all the inside confidential 


information. 
(3) Ordinarily, official state- 
ments by Russia would receive 


considerable attention. Due to the 
present admission by the Russian 
Government of Stalin’s treachery, 
butchery, and dishonesty, the 
capitals of other countries will 
now be skeptical of all Russian 
political announcements. 


(4) I sometimes think that only 
a great world religious movement 
could save the day for all con- 
cerned. I see no sign of such a 
movement at the present time. 
More people are attending 
churches, but what we hear seems 
to go in one ear and out the other. 
Too many churches are becoming 
high-grade social organizations 
rather than teaching us to be will- 
ing to sacrifice for other families 
and nations, 


(5) By 1965, Germany may 
again attempt a_ local European 
war to control Europe and liberate 
the Russian satellites. 


(6) The fear of the atomic bomb 
ana especially of the H-Bomb may 
bring us to our knees. This fear 
is already having its results. 
Another factor in the situation is 
the “guided missile,’ which could 
entirely change warfare. The 
guided missile, however, has not 
yet been made accurate enough 
to endanger us. 


(7) President Truman’s trip 
abroad will be helpful to the 
situation. This also applies to all 
student exchanges and to the 
great tourists who travel this 
summer from the-U. S. and other 
countries. 


(8) I see no reason why we 
should have much decline in the 
stock market during 1956, pro- 
vided some very unexpected seri- 
ous event does not occur. 


(9) I certainly do not look for 
World War III for many years, 
because the people of the United 
States are in no mood to enter 
such, 


Prosperity Formula 


The conservative and patriotic 
program for each reader is to keep 
up retail purchases, continue 
present advertising, and gradually 
get out of debt. 


Republic Nat’! Bank 
Promotes Four 


DALLAS, Tex.— Promotion of 
four members of the official staff 
of the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas from trust officers to As- 
sistant Vice-Presidents and trust 
officers was announced Tuesday 
by Karl Hoblitzelle, Chairman of 
the Board, and Fred F. Florence, 
President of the Bank. 


Those promoted at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Bank’s 
Board of Directors were James 
E. Magouirk, A. J. Mason, John 
H. McGinnis and T. G. Smith. 


Mr. Magouirk is in the Trust 
Department’s Estate Division. He 
has been with Republic simce 
1945. 

Mr. Mason, who joined Repub- 
lic’s staff in 1926 as a clerk in 
the Trust Department, is in the 
Corporate Trust Division. 

Mr. McGinnis is in the Trust 
Investment Division. A native of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he joined the 
staff of the bank in 1951, after 
prior service with the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, Fidu- 
ciary Counsel, Inc., and Delafield 
and Delafield. 

Mr. Smith is in the Trust Oper- 
ations Division of the bank. He 
joined the staff of the bank in 
1927, and has been with Republic 
since that time except for a brief 
period of military service in 1943. 
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Continued from first page 


Federal Highway Program 


And 


of road building relative to in- 
crease of motor traffic. 

It was not necessary for either 
the President or the writers of the 
law to refer to the “shot-in-the- 
arm” aspect of the program. From 
the time of the President’s speech 
at the Governors Conference in 
July 1954, it was clearly under- 
stood that a long term nationwide 
road building program, coming 
along after the housing boom, 
would be very helpful to the con- 
struction industry and through it 
to others. The Secretary of Com- 
merce hailed the signing of the 
law as the start of “the greatest 
public works program in the his- 
tory of the world” and immediate- 
ly announced the amount of 
money for which each state could 
apply during the next three years 
and tentatively during the whole 
13 years. 

Scope 


The over-all plan is to provide 
a nationwide superhighway sys- 
tem, linking major cities, supple- 
mented by state highways, and 
rural roads. Since about 1893 
money has been coming out of 
Washington to assist in road 
building, on a grant-in-aid plan 
since 1916. 

Now the old and new Federal 
Highway taxes and the old and 
new plans are to be united in one 
integrated undertaking. It is ex- 
pected that the President will ap- 
point a Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator, as requested by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and approved 
by both Houses just before ad- 
journment. The Administrator, 
directly responsible to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, will direct the 
conduct of the Federal Highway 
Program which, as in the past 
will be supervised in detail by the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads of 
the Department of Commerce. 


The Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau is Mr. Charles Dwight Cur- 
tiss, a civil engineer, with state 
highway experience, who has 
been with the Bureau for 20 years 
or more. The interview with him 
in “U. S. News and World Re- 
port,” July 20, 1956, shows his 
grasp of the problems and the 
equanimity with which he can be 
trusted to handle them. 

Mr. Curtiss says that there now 
are in the U.S. A. about 3,300,000 
miles of roads and streets of all 
kinds. Of these about 750,000 
miles are included in Federal-aid 
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Its Implications 


plans. They are the busy miles, 
carrying about two-thirds of the 
total road traffic of the country. 
The new plan is to encourage the 
states to rebuild or to relocate 
many of those 750,000 miles and 
then to maintain them as efficient 
parts of a nationwide network of 


41,000 miles of interstate, lim- 
ited access superhighways, 
connecting major cities, 

200,000 miles of state highways, 


508,000 miles of rural roads. 

There is a map, made in 1947, 
of the proposed Interstate System 
and there are detailed maps of the 
roads suggested through and 
around large cities. The booklet 
containing them can be obtained 
from the U. S. Printing Office for 
55 cents. 

Financing 


To increase the accumulation of 
the Washington share of the nec- 
essary funds, certain taxes were 
raised as of July 1, on motor 
fuels, trucks, trailers, buses, and 
tires. A new tax was imposed on 
retread rubber and a yearly regis- 
tration fee must be paid by trucks 
of 13 tons or more. 

The sums collected will go into 
a Highway Trust Fund to be 
handled by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Under the present law 
no more money can be paid out 
or promised for any year than is 
currently in the trust fund. How- 
ever, a state which has no more 
money coming to it at the time, 
can go ahead and build a road 
which is part of the designated 
Interstate System and hope to get 
funds later, if the Secretary of 
Commerce has approved its spe- 
cifications in advance. 


The chief objective of the new 
law is to secure the completion 
within 13 years of the Interstate 
System. For this purpose Congress 
has authorized $24,825,000,000 to 
which states, receiving 90% for 
the cost of such roads, would be 
obligated to supply about $2,500,- 
000,000 additional. Specific 
amounts have been allocated to 
the states for the 3 fiscal years 
through June 30, 1959. Thereafter 
it is expected that funds will be 
allotted where they seem to be 
most needed. 


Of the allocations made to the 
states for the various fiscal years, 
other than sums for the Interstate 
System, 45% is for roads outside 
of cities, 30% for rural roads, 25% 
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for roads within urban areas. 
These are the purposes for which 
states must match Federal funds 
50-50. Under certain conditions 
a state can arrange for transfer of 
funds from one of these categories 
to another, but no category may 
be decreased or increased by more 
than 20%. (Sec. 102 (a) (1) and 


CF: 25 

For the three years July 1, 1956- 
59, the allocations from the High- 
way Trust Fund among the states 
(other than funds for the Inter- 
state System) aim to relieve con- 
gestion in and around cities, to 
connect them, and on the basis of 
population to give rural areas 
more dollars per person to pro- 
vide farm to market roads. 


The allotting of sums to a state 
does not transfer any money to its 
treasury. It merely fixes an 
amount for which the state may 
apply. The states must apply 
within two years after the end of 
the fiscal year for which the sums 
were authorized, or the allotment 
lapses. And applying involves 
submitting definite plans which 
meet the physical standards of 
road building published by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


States’ Rights 


Possibly the most fundamental 
misunderstanding of the new law 
arises from the assumption that 
the Federal Government is em- 
powered to dictate to the states 
which roads are to be built and 
where, and to move in and build 
them. That is not the scheme. 


Mr. Curtiss and the men from 
the state highway departments 
have been poring over maps to- 
gether for years. Together they 
have traced the Interstate System 
linking every large city with 
every other. They have worked 
out the location of the state high- 
ways and the rural roads which 
will feed the interstate highways 
and serve local needs. Federal-aid 
to highways is nothing new. 

The change is in the expansion 
of the program. Larger Federal 
highway taxes, collected in all 
states, are flowing into the High- 
way Trust Fund, and each indi- 
vidual state knows the larger 
amounts it can claim for the vari- 
ous pieces of the national net- 
work which it may wish to reno- 
vate or build. For parts of the 
Interstate System it can apply for 
90% of the cost, for lesser state 
highway and rural roads 50%. 

Before applying for Federal 
aid, the state highway department 
will make sure that the route ap- 
proximates the tentative location 
on the Federal map, or that good 
reasons can be given why it 
should not. The next step is to set 
up for the new road the construc- 
tion specifications fixed by the 


Secretary of Commerce as to 
lanes, curves, access, crossings, 
service areas, materials, etc. 


The law does not compel any 
state to build any road; it merely 
establishes a method whereby 
each state can obtain from Fed- 
eral taxes a portion of the cost of 
the roads which the map shows 
that state probably will wish to 
build within the next 13 years. 


The locating of roads of all sizes 
always has involved the abandon- 
ment of portions of old roads or 
their reclassification. The Fed- 
eral Highway Program, being a 
large and comprehensive under- 
taking, will involve more of the 
same. In congested areas the ex- 
pense of widening a busy road 
may make the building of a new 
road more feasible for through 
traffic. 


No Toll Road Duplication Intended 


An interviewer said to Mr. Cur- 
tiss “Many investors have a lot 
of money in those roads, and the 
question is whether their invest- 
ments may be jeopardized.” He 
replied, “Not a chance. That’s the 
reason for the provision in the bill 
which says that toll roads can be 
integrated into the system. We 
will have only one highway facil- 
ity between control points on this 
Interstate System and, as long as 
there is a toll road that is ade- 
quate, it would be foolish to spend 
any further public money on a 
parallel facility that would dupli- 
cate or put out of business a use- 
ful toll road.” 


As to whether or not new toll 
roads will be built there is differ- 
ence of opinion. Naturally motor- 
ists prefer free roads. From now 
on the proposal to build a new toll 
road probably will result, in most 
cases, in immediate pressure on 
the state highway department to 
build a free road with 90% Fed- 
eral aid. 

Because funds from the High- 
way Trust Fund will be available 
only year by year, it may be that 
some toll roads will be built, to 
meet an urgent need of traffic 
relief. 


States May Prefer Toll Roads 


Or reasons cited by the counsel 
of the Maine Turnpike Authority, 
as reported by the “Daily Bond 
Buyer” on July 25, may prevail. 
In discussing the proposal that the 
state build a free road, instead of 
the planned extension of the turn- 
pike, from Augusta to Bangor, Mr. 
George Varney “contended the 
people of Maine would _ save 
money if the route to Bangor 
were built as a toll project. Al- 
though the Federal Government 
would put up 90% of the cost of 
a free road, he pointed out that 
the state would have to provide 
the rest. If the project cost $70,- 
000,000 the state’s share would be 
$7,000,000. 

“This state money, Varney 
pointed out, would have to come 
out of revenues from gasoline 
taxes and motor vehicle registra- 
tions, which are paid by people 


, all over the state whether or not 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


they use the road. In addition the 
state would have to pay the $500,- 
000 or so annual maintenance costs. 

“But if the new road were built 
as an extension of the turnpike, 


GNP (in Sbillion 
of constant value) 
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he said, the state would have to 
pay nothing for its construction 
or maintenance at least not until 
the bonds were retired. Then, the 
state, if it so decided could keep 
the tolls in force and get all the 
revenue, which might be as much 
as $20,000,000 a year. 
“Meanwhile,” Varney empha- 
sized. “the road would be paid for 
by its users, of which at least half 
would be from out of the state. 


“Varney doesn’t suggest the 
state reject any of the Federal 
aid, but he feels the money could 
be better spent on other routes.” 


It is possible that the Florida 
Turnpike may be extended from 
Fort Pierce to Jacksonville be- 
cause it is estimated that about 
80% of the toll-payers will be 
visitors. 

Many, probably most, of the 3,- 
200 miles of toll roads in operation 
or under construction are parts of 
the interstate network from the 
driver’s point of view. And it is 
expected that some states will try 
to have their toll roads declared 
eligible to become free roads, with 
the Federal Highway Fund sup- 
plying 90% of the money neces- 
sary to pay off the bonds, of which 
about $4.1 billion are outstanding. 
A report on the subject is to be 
submitted to Congress in January, 
1958. Of course, nothing but local 
popularity for a few congressmen 
would be gained by making the 
turnpikes free. They already are 
operating units in no need of 
Federal encouragement. 

The program map shows that all 
the important turnpikes, except 
West Virginia, are parts of the 
interstate plan, but that does not 
make them parts of the system. 
The law does provide that. the 
Secretary of Commerce may ap- 
prove as part of the Interstate 
System any toll road, bridge, or 
tunnel which meets the standards 
of the Interstate System. 

Approving of such existing 
facilities does not imply any pos- 
Sibility of getting Federal aid to 
pay their cost, but Federal funds 
can be secured under specified 
conditions to build approaches to 
them—which might induce greater 
use of the toll facility. 


Corridor States and Road, Bridge 
Authorities 


There will be plenty of time be- 
tween now and January, 1958 to 
discuss all angles of the toll or 
free pike question. ‘‘“Moody’s Bond 
Survey,” June 25, 1956, said, “Cer- 
tain corridor states (Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, for example) where a con- 
siderable part of bridge and/or 
turnpike revenues is derived from 
out-of-state drivers very logically 
might prefer to maintain tolls 
rather than accept reimbursement 
proposals.” 

The road, bridge, and tunnel 
Authorities themselves may be 
averse to extinction. Most of the 
state laws creating them or per- 
mitting their creation, provide 
that the facility shall or may be- 
come part of the state highway 
svstem after its bonds and other 
debt have been paid off. 

Not many Authority officials 
have been heard from but Paul 
Heffernan in the New York 
“Times,” July 29, 1956 said, “On 
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The figures for Gross National Product as shown in the “Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin,” July, 1956, not reduced to const»nt dollars, 
are 1952, $345.4 billion, 1953 $363.2, 1954 $306.7, 1955 $390.9. 

The Federal Highway Program should help to equalize the 
material benefits of peace and prosperity. 
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the other ‘hand, it is likely that 
certain toll expressways will con- 
tinue in business along present 
lines, regardless of the Federal 
program. In New Jeresy, for in- 
stance, Paul L. Troast, Chairman 
of the Turnpike Authority, is 
against making the turnpike a 
te when its bonds are paid 
off. 


“At the present rate of earnings, 
the bonds could be paid off in 15 
years instead of 35 years as first 
planned. About 75% of the toll 
revenue comes from traffic origin- 
ating from out of the state, and 
the turnpike officials are unwill- 
ing to pass up this revenue once 
there is no need of it to pay off 
bonds.” 


Planned Modifications 


The Federal Highway Program 
is not involved with anything so 
fixed as a constitutional provision 
or a Supreme Court decision, nor 
anything so controversial as an 
addition to the national debt. It is 
a matter of law, taxes, and 
politics. With billions to be spent 
and every mile of road local to 
some Congressman, the program 
is bound to be a perennial topic of 
discussion. 


The law itself provides, and 
very wisely, for frequent reports 
of progress and revised estimates 
of costs in 1958, 1962, 1966, 1967, 
1968. It is only to be expected 
that additional mileage will be 
added as the program proceeds. 


Flow of Funds 


Under the old Federal - Aid- 
Highway acts $875,000,000 was 
available to the states during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 
In the present fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957 the sum will be $2 
billion. According to present plans 
the figure will rise to around $3 
billion a year and then decline 
toward the end of the program. 

Estimates of expenditures this 
year on all sorts of roads and 
streets, including Federal, state, 
and local money, range from $5.2 
billion to $5.5. Mr. Curtiss thinks 
it possible, and no one should be a 
better guesser, that 5 years from 
now the enormous total of $8 bil- 
lion a year may be spent for con- 
struction of roads and streets of 
all kinds, with an additional $4 
billion necessary for maintenance. 

It will take some months to get 
the increased sums flowing from 
the Highway Trust Fund to the 
state treasuries, to the road build- 
ing companies, to their workers, 
to the supermarkets, but it will 
be a mighty and swelling stream 
of buying power for years to 
come. 

State Highway Financing 

Moody’s, in its “Bond Survey” of 
July 2, 1956, says of the combined 
effect of the old and new Federal- 
aid provisions, “Both programs 
would increase state spending by 
about $244,000,000 a year,” and be- 
lieves that added state borrowing 
for highwav purposes will not be 
“unwieldy.” 

Presumably the mileage built 
in every state will be greater than 
it would have been without the 
new Federal Highway Program. 
But the state’s share of the cost 
may not be much more than it 
would have had to lay out had 
there been no increase in Federal- 
aid. 

The program, trying to plan 13 
years ahead, publishes startling 
figures, and calls upon state high- 
way departments to realize that, 
as Mr. Curtiss says, “We are using 
roads that were built for the 
Model T for our 300-horse power 
motors.” State expenditures for 
highways will be increased but, if 
Congress had done nothing, they 
still would have increased in the 
years immediately ahead. 


Economic Growth Definitely Tied 
To Transportation 
Existing highways might be 
adequate if the recent rate of 
population growth were reversed, 
factory capacity decreased, wages 
lowered, and spending of every 
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kind curtailed. With every indi- 
cator pointing in the opposite 
direction, the building of more 
roads is hardly a matter of choice. 

The inevitable relationship be- 
tween Gross National Product 
(the value of all goods and serv- 
ices) and tons transported is made 
clear by a tabulation included in 
“Freedom of the American Road,’” 
published by the Ford Motor Co. 

“Transportation as a Raw Ma- 
terial.” (From a study by Thomas 
H. MacDonald, Texas Transporta- 
tion Institute). 


This hitherto unpublished table 
reveals a constant relationship be- 
tween wealth produced and trans- 
portation consumed. Every dollar 
of Gross National Product (GNP) 
appears to be matched by an al- 
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ton of goods about 614 miles. That 
is, transportation is a raw material 
in all production. 


Morgan Stanley Group 
Offers Pacific Tel. & 
el. 43% Debentures 


A nationwide underwriting 
group headed by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. and comprising 52 invest- 
ment firms offered for public sale 
yesterday (Aug. 22) a new issue 
of $78,000,000 32-year 434% de- 
bentures of The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The debentures, 
due Aug. 15, 1988, are priced at 
102.53% and accrued interest to 
yield approximately 4.23% to ma- 
turity. The issue was awarded to 
the group at. competitive sale 
Aug. 21 on its bid of 101.551. 

The proceeds from the sale and 
from a scheduled offering in Sep- 
tember of 1,562,267 common shares 
to shareholders for subscription at 
par, $100 per share, will be used 
to reimburse the company’s treas- 
ury for expenditures made for ex- 
tensions, additions and improve- 
ments to its telephone plant. For 
the five years and five months 
ended May 31, 1956 the company 
has spent more than a billion 
dollars for new construction. 

The current financing plan also 
calls for the repayment of bor- 
rowings from banks and from 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., parent organization. American 
Telephone intends to subscribe 
for the 1,399,824 shares of addi- 
tional common stock of Pacific 
Telephone which represent its 
pro rata portion of the offering. 

The new debentures are re- 
deemable at 107.03% to and in- 
cluding Aug. 14, 1958 and there- 
after at prices decreasing to the 
principal amount on and after 
Aug. 15, 1983. 

The company’s service territory 
includes California, Oregon, 
Washington and the northern 
portion of Idaho. A_ wholly- 
owned subsidiary serves Nevada. 
On May 31, 1956 there were 
5,910,662 company telephones in 
service, of which about 34% were 
in Los Angeles and vicinity and 
about 23% in San Francisco and 
vicinity. The subsidiary had 39,- 
966 telephones. 

For the five months ended May 
31, 1956 total operating revenues 
were $320,093,000 and total in- 
come after taxes,.but before in- 
terest deductions was $43,087,881 
compared with $286,493,340 and 
$40,016.876 for the like period of 
1955. For the calendar year 1955 
operating revenues were $715,- 
494.444 and total income after 
taxes, but before interest deduc- 
tions was $98,435,185. 


With Daniel Reeves 


(Special to Tue FInaNctIaL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Paul 
A. Randolph and Benny Rubin 
have joined the staff of Daniel 
Reeves & Co., 398 South Beverly 
Drive. Mr. Randolph was for- 
merly with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. Mr. Rubin was 
with Lloyd Arnold & Co. 


Cameron Appointed 
By Hemphill, Noyes 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other leading securi- 
ties exchanges, announces that 
Alan L. Cam- 
eron has been 
appointed 
Sales Manager 
in the firm’s 
New York of- 
fice, 15 Broad 
Street. He had 
been with 
Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & 
Beane’s 
Newark office 
as an account 
executive 
since 1948. 
Prior to that 
he was with the investment de- 
partment of the National Newark 
& Essex Banking Company for 
two years. 


Mr. Cameron is a graduate of 
Princeton University, class of 
1942, and attended the Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University. He 
served in World War II as a com- 
munications officer with the Fifth 
Air Force in the South Pacific 
and was discharged a Captain in 
1946. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. has of- 
fices and representatives in 24 
cities across the country. 


FIF Management 
Appoints Executives 


DENVER, Colo.—Two new ap- 
pointments to the executive staff 
of Financial Industrial Fund, Inc., 
and FIF Management Corporation, 
950 Broadway, investment man- 
ager and national distributor of 
FIF, have been announced by 
Charles F. Smith, President of 
both corporations. 


J. William Tempest, who has 
been associated with FIF Manage- 
ment Corporation since 1949, has 
been appointed Assistant to the 
President of FIF. Mr. Tempest 
currently holds, and will continue 
to hold, position of Assistant to 
the President of FIF Management 
Corporation. He was_ recently 
elected Vice-President of the Den- 
ver Society of Security Analysts. 

Randall B. Palser, associated for 
11 years in an executive capacity 
with the Denver office of United 
Air Lines, has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of 
Sales Director for Foreign Dis- 
tribution for FIF Management 
Corporation. Mr. Palser will act 
also as a special Assistant to 
President Smith in sales training 
and distribution. 


With Securities, Inc. 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Hugh C. Al- 
kire, Charles W. Carkhuff, Clar- 
ence A. Cook, Hazel S. Davis, 
Harry W. Dorris, Jr., John A. 
Epps, Stephen K. Henkel, Ervin 
L. Housman, Mason K. Knckles, 
Donald F. Loury, Robert H. Lund- 
berg, and John S. Moore are now 
with Securities, Inc., Farmers 
Union Building. 


Three With Hamilton 


(Special to Tur FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Carl J. Fraz- 
zini, Philip F. Johns and Claude 
W. Smith are now with Hamilton 
Management Corporation, 445 
Grant Street. 


With Intermountain Secs. 


(Special tc Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Norval Starr, 
Maurice E. Stapleton, Arthur W. 
Wermuth and Fred Wolf have be- 
come affiliated with Intermoun- 
tain Securities, 309 Columbine 
Street. 


Alan L. Cameron 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 


Puget Sound Power & Light 


Puget Sound Power & Light 
serves electricity to an estimated 
population of nearly 700,000 in the 
western Puget Sound-Cascade 
area of the state of Washington. 
Residential sales of electricity ac- 
count for 55% of revenues, com- 
mercial 26% and industrial only 
11%. Principal activities in the 
area are lumbering, dairying, 
farming and raising of fruit, fish- 
ing, and diversified industry. 

The company generates about 
72% of its own power and buys 
the remainder, principally from 
the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. It is a member of the North- 
west Power Pool with a consider- 
able interchange of power with 
other members, public and pri- 
vate. The completion of two hydro 
projects now under way will add 
20,000 kw during 1957 and 140,000 
kw in 1959, as compared with the 
present 238,000 kw hydro and 85,- 
000 kw steam generating capacity. 


The company now serves 265 
communities and adjacent rural 
areas, the largest city having a 
population of over 34,000. The 
population growth in the com- 
pany’s area during the 1940-50 
decade was twice that of the rest 
of the state and four times that 
of the country as a whole; it has 
been predicted that the decade 
1955-65 will show a gain of 60%. 


Under broad powers granted by 
state laws, municipalities and pub- 
lic utility districts (“PUD’s’”) 
sought during 1932-52 to acquire 
much of the company’s property 
through 24 piecemeal condemna- 
tion proceedings. The City of 
Seattle refused to extend the com- 
pany’s franchise when it expired 
in 1952, and took over the prop- 
erties within the city to add to 
its own electric system. In Janu- 
ary this year the Chelan PUD 
bought the company’s interest in 
the Rock Island Hydro Project and 
related facilities for more than $28 
million which was about 210% of 
book value. The deal was also 
favorable in that the sales contract 
gave Puget the right to buy power 
from the Project at reasonable 
cost for a period of years. 


While on the whole the com- 
pany has disposed of more than 
one-third of its properties, it has 
been able to obtain on the aver- 
age cash amounting to about 55% 
in excess of net book cost. Rein- 
vestment of these funds in new 
construction has maintained total 
plant at a level only slightly un- 
der the 1948 figure and additional 
cash has been used to retire senior 
securities. 


Possibly as the result of Ad- 
ministration encouragement of a 
“pyartnership” power program in 
the northwest, Puget Sound 
adopted a more conciliatory policy 
toward PUDs. Last year eight 
condemnation cases against the 
company were voluntarily dis- 
missed so that only 15% of rev- 
enues was obtained from areas 
where property was under con- 
demnation, instead of the 50% for- 
merly involved in condemnation 
proceedings. It appear likely that 
the two remaining suits will be 
dropped. 


Establishment of the Puget 
Sound Utilities Council in the 
spring of 1954 was a favorable 
factor; it consists of Puget Sound 
P. & L., the Seattle and Tacoma 
municipal systems, and the Sno- 
homish and Chelan PUDs. The 
Council is planning a. large-scale 
power development program in- 
cluding 13 major hydro projects. 

In the meantime. Puget has pro- 
ceeded on a definite expansion 
program. The company plans to 
install 160,000 kw new generation 
on the Baker and Snoqualmie Riv- 
ers. It also expects to have avail- 
able a minimum of 426,000 kw 







from the present Rock Island and 
the proposed Rocky Reach Proj- 
ects of the Chelan PUD (on the 
Columbia River) by means of 50- 
year contracts. The Priest Rapids, 
Wells and other projects will, as 
developed, provide additional 
sources of power. 


Puget Sound’s equity ratio is 
now around 60%. The manage- 
ment expects to put about $87 mil- 
lion in new plant (compared with 
the 1955 net plant investment of 
$102 million) during 1956-59, to 
be financed with internal cash, 
bank loans, and senior securities. 
By the end of 1959 it is estimated 
that the equity ratio will have 
dropped to around 40% — still 
probably above average for the 
industry. 

Share earnings remained irreg- 
ular between 1945 and 1952, drop- 
ping from $1.39 in 1948 to $1 in 
1952. However, since 1952 earn- 
ings have increased steadily to 
$1.51 last year and an estimated 
$1.60 or $1.65 for 1956, it would 
seem logical to expect an increase 
to $2 or $2.25 by 1959, considering 
the large proposed plant invest- 
ment and the increased capital 
leverage for the common stock. 

The annual dividend rate has 
been steadily increased from the 
53c paid in 1947-52 (adjusted for 
the 50% stock dividend in 1955) to 
$1.28 currently, which includes an 
8c increase in May. With a high 
equity ratio the company is now 
following a more liberal payout 
policy so that further increases 
appear likely as share earnings 
gain. 

At the current price around 29% 
(which is almost the record high 
for many years, on an adjusted 
basis), the stock yields 4.4%. ‘The 
price-earnings ratio is 18.6—or 
17.7 if based on the estimated 
earnings for the calendar year. 
The stock has now acquired some- 
what the status of a growth util- 
ity, despite its drab earlier record. 


With La Montagne Co. 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
PALO ALTO, Calif—Arthur M. 
Haddock is now with La Mon- 
tagne & Co., 71 Stanford Shop- 
ping Center. 


Joins Nelson Burbank 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Howard J. 
Richard is now connected with 
Nelson S. Burbank Company, 80 
Federal Street. 


Joins King Merritt 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Daniel L. 
Cadiff is now with King Merritt 
& Co., Inc. 
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As We See It 


have been said of Stevenson had he been elected with the 
active help of then President Truman. 

Now there are few left to dispute President Eisen- 
hower and his “middle-ot-the-road”’ ideas. When Governor 
Harriman and ex-President Truman went down in igno- 
minious defeat. the extremist in the Democratic party 
seemed ipso facto to vanish from a position of great in- 
fluence. It would be foolish, of course, to suppose that 
left-over followers of Roosevelt and Truman will disap- 
pear from the scene or remain quiet and docile at all times 
henceforth. It would be equally naive to suppose that 
there is none in the Republican party who would say nay 
to Eisenhower if they could, But as such things go, the 
two candidates for the Presidency this year seem to have 
things well under control. 


An Inevitable Conclusion 


Put all these facts together and we have the inevitable 
conclusion that this country will have a ‘“middle-of-the- 
road” Administration in power next year, or else an 
Administration whose key note is “moderation.” The dif- 
ference between the two attitudes, so far as basic prin- 
ciples are concerned, is the difference between twiddledee 
and twiddledum. There are quite possibly specific matters 
about which President Eisenhower and Mr. Stevenson 
would and do differ. Political considerations would in all 
likelihood oblige a President Stevenson to make changes 
in the Eisenhower program—and to make much of these 
alterations. The fact remains that fundamentally it is un- 
likely that four years of Mr. Stevenson would differ 
radically from four more years of Mr. Eisenhower. 


This means that we are destined to have at least four 
more years of the essentials of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. Both political parties are now apostles of Roosevelt, 
whether either or both like the label or insist upon wear- 
ing, some other button. There is not the slightest reason 
to expect a’ sharp turnabout from either in the foreseeable 
future. Neither Eisenhower nor Stevenson is in a position 
to disavow the paternalism innate in the so-called full 
employment act. Neither, we are certain, has or would 
have the slightest desire to do so. If either did he could 
not carry his party with him. The idea that the national 

overnment can and must prevent depressions in the 
ure has become part and parcel of the folkways and 
the mores of the times. Even a very substantial number of 
the economists—who of all people should be definitely 
skeptical — have been taken into camp by this type of 
socialistic philosophy. Any very serious threat of depres- 
sion during the next four years, no matter which of these 
gentlemen is President or which party is in power, will 
without doubt see a revival of credit manipulation, pump 
priming and all the rest which the pseudo-economists have 
listed as means of procuring and securing permanent 
prosperity. 

Nowhere in either party or either convention has 
there been any real turning from the ‘soak-the-rich” 
philosophy so dear to the heart of all New Dealers, and 
definitely continued in practice by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. The extreme progressiveness of the individual 
income tax will beyond doubt remain regardless of who 
wins this fall. So will all the expensive fol-de-rol loosely 
referred to as social security: enormous agricultural sub- 
sidies are here to stay, so far as can be foreseen at this 
time; labor will continue to be coddled; the securities busi- 
ness will remain in shackles; and so it will be with all the 
other essential New Deal programs. All this is true quite 
regardless of the outcome of the voting in November. 


Compensating Factors 


There are, of course, some compensating factors in 
the situation. In the first place, it now appears clear that 
the irresponsible purveyors of sensationalism are far less 
potent in the Democratic party than they once were. Gov- 
ernor Harriman was an outstanding example of this type 
of politician or reformer, whichever he prefers to call 
himself. Ex-President Truman, for purposes of his own, 
had thrown in with the New York Governor as an out- 
spoken enemy of moderation. Neither is longer in a 
position of influence in the national party. Nor is the Re- 
publican party without its extremists, but they are no 
longer in a position to impose their ideas upon the party, 
or the country. 

Possibly four years of ‘“‘middle-of-the-road” or “‘mod- 
erate’’ New Dealism may offer an opportunity for forward 
looking citizens with the good of their country at heart 


to lay the groundwork for a return to the true American 
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philosophy of government which has brought this country 
to the state where all the other peoples of the world look 
on with wonder and envy. It may be easier to make such 
a start from “moderation” than from the more extreme 
positions of the clique which ran the Democratic party 
for several decades. Any such return would plainly have 
a long way to go, but not so long a road as would have to 
be faced were the extremists still in the saddle. 

We are now about to enter the period of active and 
often bitter campaigning. We shall hear many charges and 
counter charges. Doubtless the Eisenhower Administration 
will be accused of “steals,” of favoring the rich, and much 
more of the same order. There will be little or no truth 
in them. The Democrats will be accused, doubtless, of 
New Dealism—which is true, but of course their oppo- 
nents have often been tarred with the same stick. It would 
be well if the American people viewed all this calmly 
and thoughtfully, letting the politicians know that they 
are well aware of the hollowness of much that is being 
said, and that what is really wanted is constructive states- 


manship. 
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Prospects for Private 
Investment Abroad 


major institutions at the end of 
1939 and 1955 (in billions): 


ASSETS OF AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Class of Institution— 1939 


Commercial banks____._._ $65 
Life insurance companies 30 
Savings & loan assns._-__ + 
Mutual savings banks____ 10 
Pension funds___-_~_- 3 
Fire & casualty ins. 

Investment trusts__-—~— 
Credit unions ______~- 


1955 


cos. 


Institutional Trends 


The commercial banks, as the 
table shows, remain the largest 
group of financial institutions in 
terms of assets. However, their 
relative importance has been con- 
tracting with the expansion of 
older competitors and the emer- 
gence of new. This decline in 
relative position has been more 
pronounced in some avenues of 
activity than in others, and it is 
possible that the ground lost by 
commercial banks in some fields, 
such as savings deposits, may be 
recovered as more aggressive 
methods are adopted. 


At the end of 1955, commercial 
banks accounted for 50% of the 
assets of the financial institutions 
listed above. This compared with 
54% in 1939. 


Since the end of 1939, the most 
striking institutional change in 
commercial banking has been the 
growth of loans and the cutting 
back of investments. Even in 1939, 
before the great wartime expan- 
sion of government security hold- 
ings, the latter were almost equal 
to total loans. At the end‘of 1955, 
by contrast, loans exceeded gov- 
ernment security holdings by $21 
billion. In fact, last year loans of 
American commercial banks ex- 
ceeded all their investments for 
the first time in many years. 
American commercial banks are 
again becoming primarily lending, 
rather than investing, institutions. 

The greatly expanded demand 
for short-term accommodation, in- 
creases in capital and reserves to 
absorb possible future losses, and 
the waning fears of depression 
have combined to make American 
commercial. bankers once . again 
eager, rather than _ reluctant, 
lenders. 


The most pronounced rise in 
loans has occurred in the con- 
sumer lending field. Real estate 
loans and “other loans to individ- 
uals” together constitute 45% of 
commercial bank loans. They were 
about a third of the total in 1939. 

Business and agricultural loans 
have declined in relative impor- 
tance, although loans to business 
have shown the most vigorous ex- 
pansion in the past year. 


Commercial Bank Lending 
Abroad 


The changes in bank portfolios, 
and the management policies they 
reflect, augur both good and iil 
for international lending. On the 
one hand, it means that bank 
managements will be more alert 
to favorable lending opportunities 
abroad. On the other hand, with 
poltfolios swollen by domestic 
loans at higher rates, foreign lend- 
ing opportunities may appear less 
attractive. 


Prospective borrowers will want 
to keep in mind that loan port- 
folios of American commercial 
banks are particularly sensitive to 
the business cycle, since so much 
of business borrowing is for in- 
ventory expansion and other cyc- 
lical needs. Hence, American 
banks will be found most inter- 
ested in good lending opportuni- 
ties abroad at times of cyclical re- 
cession at home. 

Life insurance companies enjoy 
remarkably steady growth at a 
rate of some $6 billion per annum. 
This is likely to continue for 
the foreseeable future with little 
change due to cyclical fluctuations. 
Since a very large part of the 
portfolios of life insurance com- 
panies consists of obligations sub- 
ject to regular amortization, total 
funds available each year for new 
investment are nearly twice this 
total. 


The two great outlets for life 
insurance funds are real estate 
mortgage loans and bond issues of 
corporations, the latter acquired 
in the main through private place- 
ment rather than by purchase from 
public offerings. So long as ample 
attractive opportunities in these 
two fields are available, life in- 
surance companies are likely to 
show little interest in alternative 
outlets such as domestic equities 
or foreign obligations. They have 
participated substantially in for- 
eign investment through purchase 
of obligations of American com- 
panies that require funds for in- 
vestment in activities abroad. 


Should the net demand for funds 
either for construction or business 
expansion abate materially, life 
insurance companies would be 
ready to consider alternative out- 
lets. Since they anticipate an im- 
mediate return on policy reserves 
as they accumulate, in computing 
premiums charged policyholders, 
they are impatient to invest their 
funds as fast as received. Hence, 
they are prospects for well-pro- 
tected lending opportunities 
abroad whenever a major cyclical 
downturn should develop in do- 
mestic demands for mortgage and 
bond money. 

Savings & loan associations, the 
fastest growing of the public in- 


vestment institutions, and mutual 
savings banks are placing virtu- 
ally all new funds in mortgages. 
It is doubtful that their manage- 
ments would have any interest in 
foreign lending under any foresee- 
able circumstances, except through 
the medium of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 


Pension funds of corporations 
and of states and local govern- 
ments, which have enjoyed spec- 
tacular growth in recent years and 
should continue to gain $3 to $4 
billion yearly, find ample out- 
lets in government and corporate 
bonds. Corporate pension funds 
are large-scale investors in equi- 
ties. They do not appear to be 
significant prospects for foreign 
lending or investing. 

Fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies favor tax-exempt obliga- 
tions and equities for tax reasons. 
With some exceptions, they are 
not likely to be interested in in- 
vestment abroad. 


Investment trusts, the most flex- 
ible financial institutions in the 
country, are mainly concerned 
with equities. When equity op- 
portunities abroad are particu- 
larly attractive as compared with 
domestic, they will be interested 
in them. Relative attractiveness 
of foreign and domestic equities 
is the sole consideration, espe- 
cially for closed-end and special- 
ized investment funds. 

By their very nature, credit 
unions are concerned only with 
making small loans to their mem- 
bers. To the extent that they sat- 
isfy demands for consumer credit, 
they do lessen the demands made 
upon other institutions for such 
accommodation, and so increase 
funds available for other purposes, 
including foreign loans. 

Commercial banks, life insur- 
ance companies and investment 
trusts are the institutions that are 
most likely among the major 
American financial institutions to 
be interested in lending and in- 
vesting abroad. This interest is 
at low ebb when domestic capital 
requirements are very large, as is 
the case at present. Should de- 
mands for capital decline in this 
country in the future, however, 
and conditions favorable to for- 
eign investment continue to de- 
velop abroad, these institutions 
may be expected to display more 
interest in foreign commitments. 


Security Ownership 


The character of the ownership 
of securities in a country is of 
major concern to anyone con- 
cerned with the sale of securities, 
whether domestic or foreign, in 
that market. 

In the 1920's, the market for 
securities in the United States was 
mainly among individuals. This 
applied not only to equities, but 
also to corporate and foreign 
bonds. 

In the 1930’s, due to widespread 
losses, there was a major shift 
from direct individual investment 
to the institutionalization of sav- 
ings. Institutions invested mainly 
in bonds, so that bond yields 
tended to decline wile equity 
yields rose because of the absence 
of demand. In the late 1940's, 
yields on common stocks averaged 
more than twice the yield on rep- 
resentative corporate bonds. 

More recently, institutional in- 
terest in equity investment has 
increased greatly. Life insurance 
companies and savings banks in 
New York State have received 
statutory authority to invest small 
proportions of assets in equities, 
which they could not do before. 
New York and other states have 
adopted the “prudent man” rule, 
authorizing trustees to invest trust 
funds subject to statutory restric- 
tions in equities in part. Corporate 
pension funds, not subject to such 
regulation. have been major buy- 
ers of equities. 

These developments have led to 
exaggerated generalizations about 
the institutionalization of the 
American equity market. Thanks 
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to the Fulbright inquiry into the 
stock market a year ago, we have 
estimates of security. ownership 
that permit a better quantitative 
appraisal of what has happened to 
security ownership in the United 
States. 


Fulbright Inquiry Reveals Data 


The market value of all domes- 
tic publicly-owned common stocks 
outstanding at the end of 1954 was 
estimated by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission for the Ful- 
bright inquiry at $252 billion. Of 
this total, financial institutions 
owned $25 billion or 10%, and 
personal trusts administered by 
banks and trust companies held 
another $32.7 billion. 

Since the latter are actually in- 
dividual rather than institutional 
holdings, they should not be in- 
cluded among institutional hold- 
ings of equities. 

It is thus apparent that holdings 
of equities by financial institu- 
tions, while substantial, cannot be 
the dominant factor in the Ameri- 
can market that some have im- 
plied. Some 90% of outstanding 
equities are still owned by indi- 
vidual investors. 

It is true, however, that institu- 
tions are expanding their holdings 
of equities at a fairly rapid pace. 
In 1954, net purchases of equities 
were estimated as follows by the 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion for the Fulbright inquiry (in 
millions): 





Corporate pension funds____-~-~- $450 
Investment companies_.___--~~ 380 
Life insurance companies___~-~- 130 
Other insurance companies____ 140 
eee ee 140 
Nonprofit institutions __.____~-~-~ 80 
Total institutional ___.._----~ $1,320 
Personal trust funds_____-_--~_~ 200 
WS 52 ne 120 
Domestic individuals __..._-~-~-~ 460 
Total net addition to common 
stocks outstanding ~__.____. $2,100 


These data indicate that owner- 
ship of equities in the United 
States is still overwhelmingly by 
individual rather than institutional 
investors, but that the latter are 
becoming relatively more impor- 
tant. The market for fixed income 
obligations, however, is almost 
entirely institutional in character, 
especially outside of government 
obligations. 


Domestic Capital Demands 


There has been a great increase 
in the supply of funds seeking 
investment in the American capi- 
tal market, even after allowing 
for the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The bulk 
of these funds seek investment 
through financial institutions. 


The readiness of institutions to 
invest funds abroad in volume in 
the future will depend, however, 
on the domestic investment op- 
portunities that will be available. 
If domestic demands for capital 
are ample, then yields will tend 
to be relatively higher and there 
will be less reason for seeking 
outlets abroad, with the added 
problems and risks they usually 
present. 

An analysis of the prospective 
demands for funds within this 
country, therefore, provides valu- 
able clues to the probable future 
attitude of investors in this coun- 
try towards foreign investment. 


Business Financing 


High labor costs, technological 
progress and the expansion of the 
domestic market have expanded 
business capital requirements to 
unprecedented proportions. 

Capital requirements of corpo- 
rate enterprise are estimated by 
the Department of Commerce in 
its annual series covering the uses 
and sources of corporate funds. 
In the 10 years ended 1955, cor- 
porations required $275 billion to 
finance plant and equipment pur- 
chases and increases in current 
assets. 

Of this vast sum, two-thirds was 
raised from internal sources. De- 
preciation allowances and retained 
profits provided some $178 mil- 
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lion in approximately equal pro- 
portions. 

The huge amounts of capital 
provided internally explain the 
modest volume of new corporate 
financing in the capital market 
in the postwar decade, and the 
relatively moderate increase in 
bank borrowings from the banks. 
In fact, corporate financing out- 
side the regulated public utility 
field has been small indeed. 

This development also explains 
why high-grade bond prices held 
up as well as they did in the years 
following the end of pegging of 
government bond prices by the 
Federal Reserve banks in 1951. 


Looking to the future, however, 
it is probable that corporate ex- 
ternal financing will assume sub- 
stantially larger proportions. Cor- 
porate managements are basing 
their plant and equipment outlays 
increasingly upon optimistic long- 
range projections of new capacity 
needs, as well as on large-scale 
labor-saving replacements of ex- 
isting capacity. In 1956, plant and 
equipment spending is expected 
to exceed that of last year by 
some 30%. 


The internal flow of funds from 
depreciation allowances and re- 
tained profits is relatively inelas- 
tic. Depreciation allowances have 
expanded spectacularly, from $4 
billion in 1946 to over $16 billion 
this year, but they will tend to 
increase more slowly in the next 
few years with the expiration of 
the five-year accelerated amorti- 
zation period for defense facili- 
ties. In any event, depreciation 
schedules are predetermined, and 
cannot be expanded at manage- 
ment discretion to keep pace with 
the kind of increases in capital 
requirements now taking place. 


Corporate external financing 
through bond issues is increasing 
this year to,record proportions, in 
consequence, business borrowing 
from the banks is also at a new 
high level. If spending on plant 
and equipment and inventories is 
sustained, demands for funds from 
business will reach a much higher 
level than was the case during the 
decade following the end of World 
War II. 


Consumer Financing 


The chief source of the demand 
for capital in the American econ- 
omy since the end of the war has 
been in the financing of consump- 
tion. 

In the 10 years ended 1955, home 
mortgage debt increased almost 
fourfold, from $23 to $89 billion. 
Short and intermediate term con- 
sumer debt increased in even 
greater proportion, from $8 to $36 
billion. The rise in personal debt 
for the decade was thus $94 bil- 
lion, which dwarfs every other 
type of demand for capital dur- 
ing the period. 

Thanks to the relatively modest 
demands that were being made 
upon financial institutions by gov- 
ernment and business borrowers, 
the American financial system was 
able to satisfy these enormous de- 
mands for consumer financing. 
Were it not for this conjuncture 
of circumstances, it is quite doubt- 
ful that such large sums would 
have been available to finance 
personal requirements at the rela- 
tively low interest rates and on 
the easy terms that have prevailed. 


Looking ahead, both home mort- 
gage and consumer borrowing may 
well be sustained due to the high 
and rising standard of living of 
the American people, the rise in 
the proportion of families own- 
ing their own homes from 40 to 
60% since 1940, and the prospec- 
tive sharp increase in family for- 
mation in the 1960’s. For example, 
based on population trends it has 
been suggested that the decade 
of the 1960’s may witness as 
many as 2,000,000 new housing 
starts in some one year, as com- 
pared with the peak to date of 
1,396,000 dwelling units started 
in 1950, on the outbreak of the 
Korean war. 


Conclusions 


Far-reaching changes have 
taken place both in the structure 
of American finance and in the 
capital requirements of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

The chief changes in the nation’s 
financial structure have been: 

(1) A progressive shift in com- 
mercial bank portfolios from in- 
vestments, mainly in government 
securities, to loans to consumers 
and to business, 

(2) A great increase in mort- 
gage lending by life insurance 
companies, savings and loan as- 
sociations and savings banks. 

(3) Pension funds, fire and cas- 
ualty companies and investment 
companies are finding ample out- 
lets for investment in government 
and corporate bonds and in 
equities. 

The chief changes in the de- 
mand for funds have been: 


(1) The small proportions of 
government needs for funds since 
the end of World War II. 

(2) The tendency for business 
capital needs from external 
sources to rise, as the flow of funds 
from internal sources, very heavy 
by comparison with the past, 
proves inadequate for the ex- 
panded fixed and working capital 
requirements of American enter- 
prise. 

(3) Consumer borrowing, espe- 
cially to finance home ownership, 
has been the chief source of capi- 
tal demands to date. They are 
likely to continue heavy for some 
time to come. 

These trends indicate that, so 
long as the American economy 
remains in its current highly dy- 
namic phase, both commercial 
banks and investing institutions 
are likely to find ample outlets 
for funds at home. This may be 
expected to curtail their interest 
in foreign lending and investing, 
apart from investment by Ameri- 
can corporations of funds raised 
at home in operations or ventures 
abroad. 

Whenever domestic demands for 
funds may decline, because of 
business recession or new devel- 
opments in the American econ- 
omy, this attitude could be ex- 
pected to change. 

The flow of savings into insti- 
tutional channels tends to hold 
relatively stable from year to year, 
while fluctuations in domestic 
demands for funds are quite wide 
in an economy as dynamic as that 
of the United States. 

In the period since the end of 
the war, the trend of capital re- 
quirements has been sharply up- 
ward, chiefly from consumers but 
latterly from business. The future 
trend of domestic capital require- 
ments, as much perhaps as politi- 
cal and economic developments 
abroad, will determine the atti- 
tude of American financial insti- 
tutions towards foreign lending 
and investing. 


First International 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—First Interna- 
tional Corporation has been 
formed with offices in the First 
National Bank Building to engage 
in a securities business. Officers 
are Pierre E. Olivan, President; 
Arthur L. Ashworth, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Sam Levy, Jr., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. All were formerly 
with A & C Realty Investment Co. 


Baker, Simonds Adds 


(Special to THe FiNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich. — Donal L. 
Huebler has been added to the 
staff of Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Buhl Building, members of the 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


Evans Forms Company 


TUCSON, Ariz.— Louis Evans 
Investments, Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 1045 North Swan 
to engage in a securities business. 
Louis Evans is President. 
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Our Reporter on Governments. 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


__ The Government bond market continues to be on the sloppy 
side, as new lows for the year are being made in many issues, 
with volume and activity very light and limited. The professional 
tone which is so evident in the more distant Treasury obligations 
is the direct result of the lack of interest among investors in 
Treasury securities. The tight money policy of the monetary 
authorities is putting interest rates up, but it has not yet made 
any appreciable dent in the demand for credit. The cost of bor- 
rowing has never been too important to those who have need for 
funds, and this is especially so at this time because of the high 
taxes which have to be paid by the borrowers of these funds. 

The short-term rate is still in the ascendancy even though 
the supply of funds is much larger in this sector of the Govern- 
ment market. The middle and longer-term Treasuries continue 
to be on the defensive, since they must meet the competition from 
other forms of investment. 


Market Under Pressure of Tight Money 


The money pinch continues to exert an adverse influence on 
the market for fixed income bearing obligations, which means 
that short as well as long yields for these securities are still 
advancing. The demand for loanable funds is very sizable, as it 
has been for sometime, and even though there have been post- 
ponements of several corporate bond issues, the pressure to obtain 
money, especially in the longer sector of the market, is still 
very great. 

When the money markets are uncertain as they most certainly 
are now, the available funds that are seeking investment in fixed 
income bearing securities are not inclined to do very much more 
than to make commitments in the shortest and most liquid kind 
of interest bearing obligations. This is the case now, with short- 
term money seeking investment being plentiful but, in spite of 
this, the demand for such funds is so sizable that near-term rates 
are also on the climb. To be sure, the tight money policy of the 
monetary authorities is one of the most important reasons for the 
money stringency which is currently so prominent in the loaning 
business. 

Boom Psychology Still Dominant 


The boom or inflationary pressures show no signs of an im- 
mediate letdown even though there are more than a few mal- 
adjustments making their appearance on the economic horizon. 
Just the same, it does not seem likely that there will be any 
change in monetary policies as long as the boom psychology rules 
the business pattern. The demand for credit is as large as it ever 
has been, and in some quarters the belief is that the need for 
loanable funds will be greater during the fall and winter. If this 
should be the case and, unless the powers that be make some 
funds available to the money market, interest rates will continue 
to advance because of the competition for the not too rapidly 
expanding pool of credit. 


Inflation Still Underlies Monetary Policy 


To be sure, the restrictive credit policies of the monetary 
authorities are aimed at combatting the forces of inflation which 
have at least from the psychological viewpoint apparently gained 
in strength since the settlement of the steel strike. It is evident 
that these policies of the powers that be, are based on the broad 
belief that credit demands are outrunning the supply of savings 
and that financing of the future by this kind of borrowings, 
whether it be spending for inventories, plant expansions, or for 
other purposes, is growing too rapidly. This kind of loaning, 
according to some money market specialists, can result only in 
inflation. 

Accordingly, the money market continues to be kept on the 
restrictive side and this results in the yields for all fixed income 
bearing issues being pushed ahead, since these borrowers must 
compete in the open market for the available funds. However, 
yields for some of the recently floated corporate bonds reached 
levels which were attractive to investors and as a result they were 
well taken. 


Increase in Discount Rate Indicated 


The pressure on interest rates has finally brought about an 
increase in the prime bank rate from 3%% to 4%. This would 
seem to forecast a higher discount rate. The increase in the 
central bank rate in Canada was followed shortly thereafter by 
an increase in the “prime bank rate’ of the chartered banks. 

The flotation of corporate securities, according to advices, will 
pick-up rather sharply in the fall, with indications that several 
private placements are also being worked on at this time. Tax- 
free financing is not expected to be too much larger than it has 
been, although some important financing will be up for voters’ 
approval at the time of the national elections in November. All 
of which seems to indicate that the demand for loanable funds is 
likely to continue to be large, which means that Government 
securities must meet this competition. 





Forms Market Research Joins Greene & Ladd 


(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PASADENA, Calif. — Arthur 
Hess is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 108 South 
Los Robles under the firm name 
of Market Research Associates. 


Sierra Corp. Formed 

(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — The Sierra 
Corporation has been formed with 
offices in the Majestic Building 
to engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Ralph Lilley, Presi- 
dent; Charles F. Newell, Secretary 
and Joseph B. Lilley, Treasurer. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL Curonict® 
SPRINGFIELD, Ohio—John M. 
Westcott has joined the staff of 
Greene & Ladd, First National 
Bank Building. 


Forms Sam. Swimmer Co. 
(Special to Tue PrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Samuel 
Swimmer has formed Samuel 
Swimmer & Co. with offices at 
210 West Seventh Street to engage 
in a securities business. 
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Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority Financing Completed 


S. L. Descartes, Executive Director of the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority accepted a check 
from Wilbur M. Merritt, Vice-President of The First 
Boston Corporation, acting on behalf of an invest- 
ment banking group headed by First Boston, Ira 
Haupt & Co., and B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., 
which recently marketed a $22,000,000 bond issue 
of the Authority. The scene was the board room in 
the No. 2 Wall Street offices of the First National 
City Bank of New York, Trustee. 

Purpose of the financing is to provide funds for 
extension and improvement of the Authority’s 
electric properties to keep pace with Puerto Rico’s 
rapidly expanding industry. Production of electric 
energy by the Authority totaled 1,135,000,000 kilo- 


New York. 


watt hours in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, 
a gain of 18% over the previous year and 224% 
over the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. The Gov- 
ernment Development Bank for Puerto Rico is 
fiscal agent for the Water Resources Authority. 


Seated, left to right—-Wilbur M. Merritt, Vice- 
President of the First Boston Corporation, S. L. 
Descartes, Executive Director of the Puerto Rico 
Water Resources Authority, and Sanford L. Smith, 
Vice-President of the First National City Bank of 


Standing, left to right—William C. Carrington, 
Jr., of Ira Haupt & Co., and L. Walter Dempsey, 
President of B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc. 
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Long-Term Financing Institutions 


Of the Western Hemisphere 


which is now running at the rate 
of $60 million a year and has 
built up reserves of nearly $400 
million which do not, however, 
increase its total lending author- 
ity but merely reduce the extent 


to which its operations are fi- 
nanced on borrowing. The term of 
its loans ranges from 6 to 15 
months for commodity loans, to 
30 years for postwar reconstruc- 
tion loans. The average term 
varies from 7 to 10 years. 


The operations underlying these 
aggregate figures are of four main 
kinds: (aside from the large 
emergency reconstruction credits 
made to Europe in 1945 and 1946). 

(1) Exporters credits, by which 
the Bank assists in the financing 
of the export of goods of a pro- 
ductive character, either by in- 
dividual items, or by lines of 
credit. In the past the Bank has 
agreed to carry from 50% to 90% 
of the amount and of the risk in- 
volved; today the normal prac- 
tice is to provide 60%. 

(2) Commodity credits, by 
which the Bank has extended 
lines of credit to foreign banks 
to provide short-term financing 
for the export of commodities 
such as cotton and tobacco. 

(3) Project loans by which the 
Bank has extended credit to fin- 
ance projects undertaken over- 
seas by U. S. or foreign corpora- 
tions, or by foreign governments. 
These include projects for the de- 
velopment of material supplies, 
and for the construction of basic 
industries, roads, harbors, power 
installations and irrigation 
schemes which involve the use of 
American equipment. This kind 
of operation makes up the major 
part of the Bank’s lending. 

(4) The Bank has made loans 
for the purpose of providing dol- 
lars to countries which are in 
temporary exchange difficulties, 
the most noteworthy of which 
have been the credit of $300 mil- 


lion for the government of Canada 
in 1947, of $125 million to Argen- 
tina in 1950 and of $300 million 
to Brazil in 1953. 


In June 1946, after the IBRD 
had opened for business, the Bank 
decided to cease its program of 
emergency reconstruction credits 
and its report for that year stated 
that “it is the policy of the Bank 
that the credits which it author- 
izes shall be for specific purposes 
and shall contribute in the most 
direct manner to a balanced long- 
range expansion of foreign trade, 
and shall be on terms appropri- 
ate to the circumstances in each 
case.” Thereafter the Bank’s busi- 
ness has been in line with the 
provision of the Export-Import 
Bank Act that loans shall “offer 
reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment.” 


In effect the background of the 
Bank’s operations is not that the 
U. S. finds difficulties in selling 
overseas but that it does have dif- 
ficulties in getting paid. The blind 
extension of credit as such would 
postpone this problem but at the 
same time increase its magnitude 
in the long-run. The Bank, there- 
fore, aims to provide finance in.a 
selective manner for exports such 
as capital goods that will increase 
the ability of the importing coun- 
tries to earn dollars. It further- 
more restricts its commitments to- 
wards countries whose repayment 
capacity appears to the Bank to 
be open to question. 


The second principle of policy 
written into the Act is that the 
Bank should “supplement and en- 
courage and not compete with pri- 
vate capital.” Before making a 
loan the Bank satisfies itself that 
private capital is not available; 
one broad effect of this has been 
that the Bank does hardly any 
financing of imports as private 
finance is normally available for 
this purpose. The Bank works 
with commercial banks, and uses 


their facilities for the extension 
of credit. It has arranged with 
commercial banks that they 
should actually take over some of 
its credits. Obligations of bor- 
rowers have always been avail- 
able for purchase by private in- 
terests, though few such transac- 
tions have taken place—far fewer 
than is the case with IBRD. We 
shall revert to this later when we 
discuss cooperation with the pri- 
vate market. 


Finally, the Export-Import 
Bank, in contrast to IBRD, but 
consistent with its purpose which 
is to foster American foreign 
trade, makes tied dollar loans for 
the foreign exchange costs of the 
borrowers requirements. Only in 
very rare and exceptional circum- 
stances has it financed local cur- 
rency costs, or purchases in third 
countries. 


Thus in more than twenty years 
of existence, from 1934 to the 
present date, the Bank has 
changed the emphasis of its busi- 
ness from exporters credits be- 
fore the war to development loans 
to Latin America during the war; 
emergency reconstruction loans to 
Europe after the war; then to 
foreign exchange funding loans 
and development loans in the 
Western hemisphere. In the last 
two or three years it has experi- 
enced once again and on a small 
scale, a demand for the type of 
exporter credit which was its 
main business at the beginning. 
Moreover, it has a continued in- 
terest in project loans which bene- 
fit either American exporters or 
American business abroad or fu- 
ture supplies to the American 
economy. 


B. The International Bank for Re- 

construction and Development 

The IBRD was established as a 
result of the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference of July 1944 at the same 
time as the International Mone- 
tary Fund. It began operations at 
the beginning of 1946 and made 
its first loan in May 1947. It is a 
specialized agency of the United 
Nations and its shareholders are 
governments. Its organization de- 
serves a word of comment. 


Its membership includes today 
58 countries. In addition to the 


countries belonging to the Soviet 
orbit, only a few nations of the 
free world are missing, the most 
important being Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, Argentina and 
New Zealand. One of the possible 
explanations for the absence of 
at least some of them is that 
membership in the Bank cannot 
be obtained unless membership in 
the Fund has been secured. The 
member countries are represented 
individually once a year at the 
meeting of the Governors where 
each country has a voting power 
proportionate to its capital sub- 
scription. These capital subscrip- 
tions are in turn computed ac- 
cording to the approximate eco- 
nomic strength of each member. 
As a result of this system of 
weighted voting, the United States 
of America has a little over 30% 
of the voting power, the U. K. 
around 1212%, France a little over 
5%, etc. The five bigger share- 
holders each appoint a permanent 
Executive Director and the 53 
other members group their votes 
to elect 11 further members of 
the Board of Directors. The 
weighted voting system applies to 
the Executive Directors as well 
as to the Governors. These Exec- 
utive Directors meet at intervals, 
at least once a month; they ap- 
point the President of the organi- 
zation and vote on its policies and 
loan operations. 

The capital structure of the 
Bank is no less original. In estab- 
lishing it, the founders of the 
institution intended to give the 
Bank both cash resources and a 
substantial borrowing capacity. 
For that purpose, they subscribed 
in cash around $1.8 billion and 
guaranteed the Bank obligations 
to the tune of four times that 
cash subscription, this making a 
total of $7.2 billion as guaranteed 
funds. 


Unfortunately, not all of the 
cash subscription could be made 
available to the Bank immedi- 
ately. A number of countries felt 
unable to allow substantial ex- 
ports of capital to take place. To 
this day the Bank has been able 
to avail itself of only a little 
over $1 billion; the U. S. and 
Germany are the only countries 
which have fully released their 


cash subscription. This cash capi-. 


tal is not only important because 
of its amount but also because of 
its denomination. Except for 
one-tenth which was paid in gold 
or dollars, it is expressed in th« 
national currencies of the mem- 
ber countries, thus giving the or- 
ganization a first supply of cur- 
rencies other than U. S. dollars: 
of the billion dollars available 
from this source roughly 25% 
was in currencies other than U. S. 
dollars. 

As to the guarantee fund which 
is provided by creditor nations 
and potential borrowers alike, it 
serves as foundation for the bor- 
rowing activities of the Bank. It 
was one of the purposes of its 
founders that the Bank should be 
a channel between the private 
market and the foreign bor- 
rowers; they knew the reluctance 
of the investors to run a foreign 
risk, and the guarantee feature 
in which the U. S. A. participates 
for $2,450 million explains the 
success of the Bank in floating 
roughly $1 billion of bonds. By 
this means also, the organization 
was able to secure other curren- 
cies than U. S. dollars: of the 
$850 million of bonds now out- 
standing nearly 20% are ex- 
pressed in Swiss francs, Canadian 
dollars, pounds sterling and Dutch 
guilders. 

In addition to capital subscrip- 
tion and bonds, the Bank secured 
further resources (roughly $550 
million) from principal repay- 
ments, from its accumulated sur- 
plus, and finally from the sale 
to the market of obligations de- 
livered to it by its own borrowers. 


$2% Billion Commitments to 
Forty-one Countries 


Altogether these resources 
amount to close to, $244.. billion; 
the amount of commitments en- 
tered into by the Bank~is almost : 
$212 billion, of which $1.9 billion * 
has actually been disbursedw 
These commitments or lodns go 
to some 41 member countries ar 
territories. The rate at which the 
money is lent is based:on-its cost ” 
to the Bank plus a small m@rgin 
for expenses, plus a-statutory wif- 
ferential of 1% the preceeds! 
of which are aceumulated in a° 
special reserve against losses. The 
runhing rate ‘tufms out to be bée- 
tween 4% and 4%4% according 
to the maturit¥. Loans are usu- * 
aHy made for terms ‘ran®ing. 
from 7 to 30 years, the average ! 
maturity of the portfo¥io being 
around 12 years. 

The lending. policies of the - 
IBRD were set forth in its Arti- 
cles of Agreement. A basic one 
is that the loans should have 
reasonable prospects of repay- 
ment; the creditworthiness of thes 
borrowing countries_is, therefore, . 
all important and subject.to con- = 
stant review. As a matter of fact 
the Bank has not experienced one 
default. The second is that the 
loans should be granted to a gov- 
ernment or provided with a gov- 
ernment guarantee. This rule has 
a dual purpose: to make sure that 
priority of transfer will be 
granted to the loan service, and 
that the country attributes enough 
importance to the project fi- 
nanced to shoulder the commer- 
cial risk. In this respect the 
IBRD has stricter rules tian the 
Export-Import Bank which is 
free to lend to governments, in- 
dividual importers or exporters 
alike. As we shall see the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation will 
be free of this limitation. Thirdly, 
the loans should. be made for spe-.. 
cific projects: this expression has 
been interpreted in a_ flexible . 
manner and “projects”. may in- 
clude a wide range of operations, 
from a hydroelectric plant or a 
paper mill to a general develop- 
ment program or a specific im- 
port list related to a development 
or a rehabilitation program. 
Fourthly, the Bank lends pri- 
marily for the foreign exchange 
cost of a project; this rule is also 
subject to flexible interpretation. 


Cannot Make Tied Loans 

Last but not least, the Bank 
cannot make. tied loans. Con- 
trary to the Export-Import Bank 
and contrary also to the practice 
of the export insurance organiza- 
tions in Europe, the Bank must 
provide its borrower with the 
currency needed to secure the 
goods financed by it. The impor- 
tance of this provision prevades 
all its operations. It implies that 
the need for non-dollar curren- 
cies is an ever recurring problem 
in its financial management; it 
implies that when the _ dollar 
prospects of a given borrower are’ 
weaker than its general debt car- 
rying capacity, the Bank will 
endeavor to lend in European 
currencies rather than in U. S. 
dollars; it implies that the bor- 
rower will be encouraged to pur- 
chase his supplies wherever the 
market is cheaper. 

In other words, it implies that 
the Bank should not support any 
particular group of exporters: by 
necessity it finds itself placed in 
the position of an agent of the 
importers, that is to say an agent 
of the borrowing country. This, 
in turn, has had a number of con- 
sequences. If one starts from the 
premise that the borrowing ca- 
pacity of the borrowing country 
is limited, one must share in the 
resopnsibility for advising on the 
best use which can be made of 
it. One is therefore compelled 
to consider how the foreign ex- 
change revenues may best be 
managed, what policies in the 
fiscal and investment field are 
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the most likely to be successful, 
what investments should be un- 
dertaken by priority. The Bank 
finds itself perforce in the posi- 
tion of a financial and investment 
adviser to its member countries. 
It would, therefore, be hardly fair 
to judge its contribution merely 
on the amount of loans it has ac- 
tually granted, although its con- 
tribution to economic develop- 
ment rises at the rate of about 
$400 million a year. Technical 
assistance is absorbing almost as 
much time and effort as lending 
per se. 


The forms which this technical 
assistance can take are extremely 
varied. They include advice on 
the construction of the projects, 
suggestions. .as .to their financial 
or technical operations, advice on 
the establishment of development 
financing institutions, advice on 
the choice to be made among 
different investment projects, ad- 
vice on the establishment of de- 
velopment programs or their ad- 
ministration, advice on develop- 
ment banks and the organization 
of development banks and finan- 
cial markets. The most ambitious 
and better known of these activi- 
ties includes what the Bank calls 
the “survey missions,” where ex- 
perts in various fields join efforts 
to make consistent recommenda- 
tions for the development of a 
particular country. Some 13 such 
missions have already submitted 
their reports and very frequently 
their recommendations have been 
adopted and put into force. The 
strength of the IBRD is precisely 
this unique combination of lend- 
ing power coupled with advice 
on the economic development of 
its potential borrowers. 

By the end of March, 1956, its 
lending had been distributed as 
follows: 

Million 
Reconstruction loans to 





OEE Ee oe) $497 
Development loans to 
eee See ce 432 
Loans to Latin America__ 632 
Loans to Asia & Middle 
BR hae ato oo 346 
Loans to Africa____.____ 267 
Loans to Australia________ 258 
*$2,432 





*Net of cancellations and re- 
fundings. 


As to the purposes served by 
this financing, it has gone very 
largely to basic facilities. Only 
the reconstruction loans which 
amounted to nearly $500 million 
in 1947 included substantial 
amounts for raw materials. Of 
the development loans, some 67% 
went to power and transporta- 
tion and some 25% to industry 
and agriculture, including irriga- 
tion and forestry. 

The question arises, of course, 
how two institutions, both resid- 
ing in Washington, one of which 
handles exclusively dollar credits, 
the other one handling mostly dol- 
lar credits, divide the operations 
among themselves. In the first 
place, it must be pointed out that 
no question arises in the coun- 
tries which are not members of 
the IBRD, Spain and the Argen- 
tine, for instance: there, the IBRD 
cannot lend. In the second place, 
long-term loans for development 
purposes would rather naturally 
fall within the province of the 
International Bank, so far as its 
member countries are concerned, 
while when the interest of the 
American exporters or American 
business abroad is primarily con- 
cerned—especially when no gov- 
ernment guarantee is contem- 
plated—tthe Export-Import Bank 
may well come first in line. There 
are also certain countries which 
prefer to deal with an interna- 
tional organization than to enter- 
ing into bilateral arrangements. 
Finally, these broad principles 
may not be enough to serve as a 
definite guide, and some beor- 
rowers have, from time to time, 





hesitated between the two insti- 
tutions. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the very fact that 
they both have their seat in 
Washington facilitates enormously 
the elimination of possible con- 
fusion. Conversations between 
the two institutions are a com- 
mon occurrence and the areas of 
operation can tnrerefore not over- 
lap. 
Itt 


The Foreign Bond Market 

The time and effort which were 
needed to obtain full acceptance 
of the International Bank bonds 
by the American private market 
are a good illustration of the slow 
psychological evolution of the in- 
vesting public in this country. This 
sounds like a strange pronounce- 
ment after the Bank has already 
issued ¢£830,0C00,000 of its bonds in 
the USA. It is, however, true. 
When early in 1947 it became pos- 
sible for the IBRD to consider 
floating its first issues, the foreign 
bond market was practically dead, 
except for Canadian issues which 
are historically considered as 
hardly different from domestic 
U. S. risks. There were in 1946 
and 1947, two small issues of Nor- 
wegian and Netherlands bonds and 
a few Australian refunding issues. 
That was all. It is not necessary 
to explain this reluctance to lend 
abroad. Fifteen years of depres- 
sion and of war had convinced 
the investors that discriminating 
good from bad investment at home 
was difficult enough without going 
into what was generally dreaded: 
the ‘‘transfer risk.” 


But there is one aspect of this 
situation whose weight is not al- 
ways adequately appreciated. In 
the USA individual investors hold 
very. few bonds today, except 
tax exempt securities. Bonds are 
mostly held by institutional in- 
vestors. Savings in the form of 
money claims accumulate largely 
in the form of insurance, savings 
account, savings and loan associa- 
tion shares. In 1953 total net in- 
vestment of personal savings in 
financial assets amounted to about 
$20 billion. One half of this 
amount was entrusted to in- 
surance companies, savings banks 
and savings and loans associations. 
An additional $2.7 billions went 
into pension funds. The managers 
of these institutions and funds can 
hardlv afford to take other than 
normal risks. They will inevitably 
be more careful in their selection 
than private individuals. More- 
over, all of them are subject to 
some kind of legislation or regu- 
lations or to regular inspection. 
Very often these rules and regu- 
lations specifically preclude them 
from investing abroad except in 
Canada. As to the commercial 
banks, they are mainly interested 
in medium-term investment and 
they must abide by the judgment 
of both their Board of Directors 
and the Bank examiners. 

As a result of this comnvley ba~’’- 
ground, it was necessary for the 
International Bank to conquer two 
ebstacles. One was the psycho- 
logical resistance to foreign invest- 
ment in general. An educational 
campaign had to be launched to 
bring home to the market the fact 
that while the IBRD was meant 
to take foreign risks, its own se- 
curities carried the guarantee of 
the major creditor countries, be- 
ginning with the U. S. and the 
U. K. The secon4 obstacle was 
legislative. Special legislation had 
to be passed in some 20 States to 
antherize insurance or savings in- 
stitutions. or both, to buy these 
bonds. This could only be done 
very vrogressively. Only two years 
avo did Congress—which has iu- 
risdiction over the District of Col- 
umbia—allow the insurance com- 
ranies of Washington to purchase 
them. Similar legislation is still 
pending or being considered in 
some states such as South Caro- 
lina and also in some of the Cana- 
dian provinces. 


And the IBRD bonds are not 
really foreign bonds. Except for 


Canadian bonds, all foreign bonds 
remained in fact a prohibited in- 
vestment for most institutions. 
This year, however, a new depar- 
ture was finally made in this re- 
spect. The State of New York 
recently allowed its insurance 
companies to invest 1% of their 
admitted assets in foreign securi- 
ties. This movement may spread. 
But the fact that this is happen- 
ing in 1956 underlines both the 
strength of the resistance to change 
and that a change is beginning to 
make itself felt. 


How far has this change gone? 
Actually some interest in straight 
foreign bonds has revived during 
the last two years. Since 1954, 
Australia, Belgium, Norway and 
South Africa were able to float 
on the market medium size issues 
mostly at ten years or less. Noth- 
ing of the kind had been possible 
since 1947. According to inquiries 
made in the market, a substantial 
fraction of these securities was 
bought for foreign accounts, mostly 
for European holders of dollars. 
And, indeed, at about the same 
time the same borrowing countries 
found it easier to issue honds in 
Switzerland, Holland or Sweden. 
The fact is that there has been a 
revival of European interest in at 
least European or Commonwealth 
fixed-interest securities and that 
this climate has progressively in- 
fluenced New York. As we shall 
see presently cooperation with the 
official lending agencies has also 
played a major role in this im- 
provement. 


Who are the domestic purchas- 
ers? Some individuals, some funds 
which are free to invest as they 
choose and the commercial banks. 
The commercial banks have tra- 
ditionally cooperated with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in carrying 
some of the latter’s commitments 
sometimes with and some times 
without guarantee from the 
agency. And the Charter of the 
recently created AOFC (a private 
corporation which is to assist 
American exporters with medium- 
term credit) has provided room 
for letting the Export - Import 
Bank carry at least part of its 
risks. A similar and very active 
cooperation has been established 
with the International Bank. Some 
technical details may be of inter- 
est in this respect. 


In the first place, medium-term 
bonds of the International Bank 
itself are an attractive securitv 
for banks, commanding as they co 
a small vield premium over direct 
U. S. obligations. In the second 
place early in the Bank’s history 
some of the commercial banks be- 
gan to buy bonds held by it in its 
nortfolio, in other words, obliza- 
tions of countries to whom IBRRNM 
loans had been made, provided 
the IBRD put its guarantee on it. 
From the financial standpoint this 
amounts to the same thing as for 
the Bank to issue its own obli- 
gations. Much more significant, 
therefore, was the third stage of 
this evolution. 

The commercial banks progres- 
sively became interested in buy- 
ing out of the Bank’s portfolio 
short and medium-term obliza- 
tions of its borrowers without 
the Bank’s guarantee. A growing 
amount of sales of this kind has 
taken place in recent years Their 
totel now reaches around $200 
million, of which about $150 mil- 
lion are still outstanding. The im- 
portance of this kind of operation 
becomes clear if it is realized that 
in this case the holder of the for- 
eign bond carries the full risk of 
the foreign debtor without any 
shield. The result is that certain 
foreign signatures are progres- 
sively gaining circulation again 
on their own. And they are by 
no means all European. A great 
number of operations concerned 
Latin American or Asian bonds. 
The role of the IBRD in this con- 
text is to reassure the’ ultimate 
purchaser of the bond that the 
project has been thoroughly ex- 
amined and that the creditworthi- 
ness of the debtor country has 





been carefully studied. Moreover, 
it is almost inevitable that the 
Bank: should keep. part .of .the 
debtor’s bonds and mostly, of 
course the long-term ones. There 
is, therefore, an unwritten assur- 
ance that the Bank will continue 
its interest in these particular ob- 
ligations and in case of need exert 
its influence to obtain regular 
servicing. 

It would be an exaggeration to 
represent these operations as the 
only means through which Amer- 
ican banks participate in non- 
commercial direct medium-term 
financing abroad. The major 
American commercial banks do 
from time to time lend abroad on 
their own, although there is no 
official record of these transac- 
tions. Some of them are linked 
to a gold or dollar deposit; others 


‘represent genuine risk taking by 


private institutions without secu- 
rity. But clearly the system of 
IBRD portfolio sales without guar- 
antee represents in a way a wel- 
come intermediate step between 
IBRD lending and strictly inde- 
pendent commercial bank loans. 


A fourth stage in the progress 
of cooperation was reached in 1954 
when the commercial banks in- 
stead of buying obligations out of 
the Bank’s portfolio actually par- 
ticipated in the loan at the out- 
set. Instead of waiting until 
disbursements allowed for the cre- 
ation of a new security and then 
purchasing it from IBRD, the 
banker in this new system under- 
takes at the time when the loan 
is signed to participate without 
IBRD guarantee in the disburse- 
ments as and when they take 
place under an agreement where- 
by his contribution will be repaid 
out of the first maturities. The 
participation agreements are ac- 
tually a refinement of the port- 
folio sales. They now amount to 
$55 million and in the year 1955 
commercial banks participated in 
20 out of 27 loans made by the 
Bank. 


Finally, it is necessary to men- 
tion another most important form 
of cooperation. It affects this 
time not only the commercial 
banks but the financial market 
generally. This is the combined 
IBRD-public market bond issue 
When in 1951 the International 
Bank lent $50 million at long-term 
to South Africa for transporta- 
tion and electricity, a group of 
investment bankers privately 
placed another $20 million of 
short and medium-term South 
African bonds with their own in- 
vestment customers. The IRBD 
was not involved in the operation 
except that the private placement 
and the signing of the loan agree- 
ment by the Bank took place at 
the same time. More recently 
several public bond flotations 
were made in a similar fashion. 
When in December 1954 the IBRD 
made a £9N million loan at 1F 
years to Belgium, an investment 
banking syndicate offered for 
public subscription $35 million of 
3 to 10-year bonds. Norway bor- 
rowed $25 million from the IBRD 
and $15 million in the market at 
exactly the same date (April 
1955). And in November 1955 
South Africa combined a 10-year 
loan of $9 million from IBRD with 
a public issue of $25 million in 
New York. 

In each case maturities taken 
by the IBRD were longer or at 
least equal in length to those car- 


ried by the public offering. The- 


great importance of these com- 
bined operations was underlined 
several times by the underwriting 
firms. They represent a vivid il- 
lustration of how an official in- 
stitution can assist in re-opening 
private market operations. 


IV 


The Equity Market 


Our review till now concerned 
essentially the long and medium- 
term capital movements in the 


form of loans. We have seen how 
government, official lending agen- 
cies, and the private market have 
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substituted for one another, or 
supplemented and stimulated each 
other, and how a practically non- 
existent foreign’ bond market ig 
slowly regaining some strength 
and initiative. But there is an- 
other form of capital export which 
has been much more lively than 
fixed yield capital. Equity finane+ 
ing has not only never ceased, it 
has known a substantial activity 
since the war. 


This was mainly in the form of 
direct investment by important 
corporations desirous of branch- 
ing out abroad, largely to develop 
their supplies or open up new 
outlets. It is a striking fact that 
while between 1922 and 1929 in 
the golden era of U. S. capital 
export, direct investments includ- 
ing reinvestments represented less 
than 40% of total net capital ex- 
ports, since 1946 this same cate- 
gory has amounted to nearly 90% 
of the total, a yearly total which, 
in dollars of the same purchasing 
value, had remained practically 
unchanged. In other words, the 
great concentration of savings and 
financial means in corporate or 
mutual form had in the field of 
equity investment an effect ex- 
actly opposite to what it had had 
in the field of bond investment. 
In amount, equity investment 
abroad has not varied greatly 
from year to year since the war. 
There was, however, a _ sizeable 
spurt in 1954 and probably also 
in 1955. At the same time, that is 
to say during the last two or three 
years, three major developments 
have taken place. 


First, oil and mining which ac- 
count for over two-thirds of the 
total do not seem to be growing 
in proportion to the total, while 
manufacturing industry and trade 
and marketing are rather on the 
increase. This might indicate that 
more opportunities are opening up 
in this field, a not unexpected 
conclusion in view of the great 
economic movement which has 
carried the whole world forward 
since the war. This by the way 
may have an important bearing 
on the future prospect of invest- 
ment abroad. It may well be that 
medium and small size investment 
other than branching off of U. 8S. 
corporations will tend to expand 
more quickly in the near future. 
This would provide a good opera- 
tional basis for the institutions 
which are discussed later on. 


Second, foreign investment im 
the form of purchase of shares 
quoted abroad has become a rela- 
tively sizeable business in New 
York, although the amounts pur- 
chased for private account can- 
not be very big as long as the 
shares are not quoted in the U. S. 
But quotation has been obtained 
for some foreign securities, Royal 
Dutch Shell being the outstanding 
example. 


Thirdly, and this is the most im- 
portant in the context of this lec- 
ture, institutions of all kinds are 
springing up in the wake of this 
renewed interest in foreign ven- 
tures. Some of them fall in the 
investment trust category. They 
are more or less specialized; they 
sometimes limit themselves tc 
Canadian holdings; a few, how- 
ever, are now free to invest in 
other foreign securities. Others 
can participate directly in new or 
old ventures, and besides intend 
to act as investors or promoters. 
It may be worthwhile mentioning 
some of them. 

The oldest one in this category is 
the International Basic Economy 
Corporation. It was set up years 
ago by the Rockefeller brothers, 
with an initial capital of $12 mil- 
lion. It has assisted in the creation 
and financing of industrial trade, 
agricultural and finance compa- 
nies in Latin America. Among the 
creations of the last two or three 
years the following names are 
best known: 

Acturus Investment and Devel- 
opment Corporation is a subsidiary 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank. If 
is believed to have made some 
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test investments abroad in part- 
nership with U. S. concerns. 


The Development Resources 
Corporation established by Lazard 
Freres, New York, under the man- 
agement of two well-known for- 
mer heads of TVA, Messrs. David 
Lilienthal and Gordon Clapp, aims 
to go into partnership with U. S. 
or European firms in the estab- 
lishment of new ventures over- 
seas, and perhaps to provide tech- 
nical assistance. 


Inter-American Capital Corpo- 
ration has been established with a 
capital of $10 million by the South 
American Gold and Platinum Co.,, 
Time Incorporated and the Penn- 
road Corp., to undertake both 
portfolio and direct investments 
in the form of equity or convert- 
ible loans, It is a by-product of 
the Inter-American Investment 
Conference of 1955, where its pro- 
moters had been active. 


One potential development com- 
pany draws its finances directly 
from the public—the International 
Resources Fund, which is a mu- 
tual investment fund investing in 
securities in the field of natural 
resources. When its capitalization 
which is at present $11 million, 
reaches $5€ million, it may go into 
the field of direct financing of 
overseas enterprises. 

The Transeceanic Development 
Corporation has an international 
sponsorship. It was established by 
Kuhn, Loeb, First Boston and 
several European participants with 
an authorized capital of $10 mil- 
lion for the purpose Of making 
equity investments in overseas 
enterprises, and it is willing to 
consider such investments jointly 
with industrial partners. It plans 
eventually to sell shares to the 
U.S. public as a closed-end mutual 
fund. 

The Deltec Corporation has an 
assorted group of promoters who 
include the Banco Mercantile de 
Sao Paulo, the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, the Banque de 1’Indochine, 
Loavo Aranha, and partners of 
Kidder, Peabody, Wood Struthers, 
A. S. Stearns, and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. It aims to provide short- 
term. dollar loans, as well as ven- 
ture capital for overseas enter- 
prises, and it is also organizing 
finance and investment companies 
overseas. 

The present means of these in- 
stitutions are not, of course, very 
great. But behind them stand the 
very large resources of their spon- 
sors. They would undoubtedly 
be forthcoming if the demand 
emerged. As it is, their list is 
clear evidence of a change in cli- 
mate and of a new willingness on 
the part of the financial world to 
look for new investment opportu- 
nities abroad and to go into part- 
nership with others, including of- 
ficial institutions. 

May I, onee more, emphasize 
the importance of partnership or 
eooperation? As we have seen, 
the slow revival of the bond mar- 
ket is in part based on the reli- 
ance of the financial world on 
partnership with the International 
Bank, whose structure and his- 
tery inspire confidence. Is it sur- 

rising that this same idea should 

ve been viewed with favor in 
the field of venture capital? 

Sometime in 1956 the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation will be 
established. It is to be an affili- 
ate of the International Bank and 
its constitution will be very simi- 
lar. The governments of the 
member countries will subscribe 
the capital, this time entirely in 
dollars, and their votes will be 
weighted according to the number 
of shares held by them. Again the 
U. S. A. and the U. K. will be 
at the top of the list. At the 


start the capital will be some- 
where between $75 million and 
$100 million. The member coun- 
tries will be represented on the 
Board of Directors by the same 
persons who represent them as 
Executive Directors of the Inter- 
national Bank and the Chairman 
of the Board will be the President 
of the IBRD. 

Its essential purpose will be to 
make loans in partnership with 
private capital, local or foreign, 
in order to assist in the creation 
or expansion of private enter- 
prises principally in underdevel- 
oped countries. One of its most 
delicate problems will be to de- 
termine that it is not substituting 
for private capital which could 
have been contributed had the 
IFC not existed, and that its as- 
sistance is really making a new 
investment possible. It will make 
only loans but these loans can be 
accompanied by any clause which 
would make their remuneration 
or resale value dependent upon 
the earnings of the borrowing 
enterprise, e. g., income bonds 
or bonds convertible into shares 
if held by other than IFC. Many 
of its loans could thus enjoy a 
chance of capital appreciation. 
This is an important feature since 
one of its basic policies will be 
to turn over its capital by selling 
its holdings whenever an attrac- 
tive possibility comes to hand. 
Moreover, it will not require the 
guarantee of the government in 
whose territory the enterprises 
it finances are situated. This will 
relieve it from one of the limita- 
tions under which the IBRD has 
been operating. Its position with 
regard to the country in which 
it invests will be in _ p#inciple 
exactly the same as that of any 
private investor. 

It is hoped that thanks to the 
experience of the International 
Bank and to the high sponsor- 
ship which it enjoys, the IFC will 
be able to stimulate the move- 
ments of private capital—local or 
foreign — into a number of 
medium-size enterprises which, 
without this assistance, would 
forever remain in the planning 
stage. And there is good reason 
for this hope. Since the idea of 
IFC was launched about three 
years ago, is it not striking to 
see how many new private fi- 
nancial institutions have been 
born in New York which, besides 
all the other enterprises already 
engaged in direct investment 
abroad, are apt to become either 
the partners of IFC or the pur- 
chasers of its portfolio? And if 
any prediction is possible in this 
field, it is probable that the part- 
nership system between private 
and official capital will grow even 
more quickly in the field of ven- 
ture capital than in the field of 
bond investment. 


McCormick Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
LONG BEACH, Calif.—William 
M. Moss has been added to the 
staff of McCormick and Company, 
Security Building. 


With Calif. Investors 


(Special to Tue FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Jean F. 
Monnette is now with California 


Investors, 3932 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 


Joins du Pont Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Rose K. 
Waco has joined the staff of 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 677 
South Figueroa Street. 


mith, Barney & Co. and R. W. 
Pressprich & Co. yesterday (Aug. 
22) offered to the public 110,423 
shares of common stock of Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., comprising 
part of the Hooker shares held by 
the Estate of Blanche Ferry 
Hooker, tate widow of Elon Hun- 
tington Hooker, a founder of the 
company. The stock is priced at 
$46 per share. The shares are 
being sold by the Estate to obtain 
funds to meet estate taxes. 


Hooker’ Electrochemical Co. 
manufactures’ chlorine, caustic 
soda, hydrogen, phenolic resins, 
plastic moulding compounds, caus- 
tic potash, potassium carbonate, 
trichloroethylene, phenol and 
many other diversified chemicals. 
The company also derives some 
income from the sale and licens- 
ing to others of its electrolytic 
cells. 

Net sales of Hooker during the 
six months ended May 31, 1956, 
totaled $49,658,000 compared with 
$46,540,000 in the corresponding 
months of the previous fiscal 
year. Net income in the respec- 
tive periods was $5,743,000 and 
$5,121,000, equal after provision 
for preferred dividends to 94 
cents and 83 cents a share on 
6,006,946 shares of common stock. 
For the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 
1955, sales were $94,182,000 
against $77,517,000 in the preced- 
ing year. Net income in the 1955 
fiscal year was $10,555,000 or $1.72 
per common share, compared 
with $8,202,000 or $1.33 per com- 
mon share in the 1954 fiscal year. 


Form Pan American Secs. 


MIAMI, Fla. — Pan American 
Securities has been formed with 
offices at 561 Northeast 79th St. 
to engage in a securities business. 
Partners are John Skijus, Harry 
Skijus and Kenneth B. Stucker. 
Mr. Harry Skijus and Mr. Stucker 
were formerly with Makris & 
Kakouris. 


Now Buhler, De La Marre 


VICTORIA, Tex. — The firm 
name of De La Marre & Com- 
pany, Inc., McFaddin Building, 
has been changed to Buhler, de 
la Marre & Company, Inc. Offi- 
cers are Jacques L. de la Marre, 
President; Frank S. Buhler, Exec- 
utive Vice-President; Frank H. 
Crain, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasuser; and Mrs. Ann de 
la Marre, Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


C. G. Merrill Opens 


(Special to THe FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Charles 
G. Merrill has opened offices at 
10848 Wellworth Avenue to en- 
gage in a securities business under 
the firm name of Charles G. Mer- 
rill and Company. Mr. Merrill was 
poomennn with Daniel Reeves & 

oO. 


With Shelley, Roberts 
(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif—Law- 
rence Rudick has become affiliated 
with Shelley, Roberts & Co., 9486 
Santa Monica Boulevard. 


Sterling Secs. Adds 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Kendall 
L. Green has become connected 
with Sterling Securities Co., 714 
South Spring Street. 


Joins Hill Richards 


(Special to THe FrnaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 
PASADENA, Calif. — Robert D. 
Burgener has become associated 
with Hill Richards & Co., 490 
East Walnut Street. He was for- 
merly with J. Logan & Co. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


some hard feelings and record high prices. Heavy export demand, 
particularly from Japan, is adding fuel to the fire. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry was scheduled at an average of 
95.1% of capacity for the week beginning Aug. 20, 1956, equiva- 
lent to 2,349,000 tons of ingot and steel for castings as compared 
with 87.5% of capacity and 2,154,000 tons (revised) a week aso. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1956 
is based on annual capacity of 128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 


For the like week a month ago the rate was 17.0% and pro- 
duction 419,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,186,000 tons or 90.6%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity is higher than capacity in 1955. The 
percentage figures for 1955 are based on annual capacity of 
125,828,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 


Truck Volume This Week at Highest Level Since 
Opening Week in May, Nearly Four Years Ago 


Three more car makers—Ford, Dodge and Stuedbaker—this 
week joined the expanding list of companies closed down for 
changeover to ’57 models, said “Ward’s Automotive Reports” 
today. 

At the same time, the statistical publication estimated a de- 
cline of 5,000 units this week in car building. 

Automotive output for the latest week ended Aug. 17, 1956, 
according to ‘‘Ward’s,” was as follows: 

In the past week the industry assembled an estimated 103,181 
cars, compared with 108,155 (revised) in the previous week. 
The past week’s production total of cars and trucks amounted to. 
125,313 units, a decrease of 2,335 units below the preceding week’s’ 
output, states ““‘Ward’s.” ? 

Last week’s car output dropped below that of the previous 
week by 4,974 cars, while truck output declined the past week by 
2,639 vehicles. In the corresponding week last year 133,209 cars 
and 21,316 trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 22,132 trucks made 
in the United States. This compared with 19,493 in the previous 
week and 21,316 a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was placed at 4,150 cars and 1,701 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 3,958 cars 
and 1,639 trucks, and for the comparable 1955 week, 4,030 cars- 
and 1,536 trucks. : 

“Automotive News,” a leading trade publication, is- authority 
for the following statement that auto registration figures for the 
United States in the first six months of 1956 today showed. 
Chevrolet far out in front, followed by Ford, Buick and Plymouth. 

Ford was nearly 140,000 units off the pace after its redhot 
races with Chevrolet in 1954-55. : 

The German Volkswagen, whose sales have soared in the. 
U. S. in the past year, accounted for some 25,000 of the 42,432 
cars in the “miscellaneous, including foreign” category. This 
put the Volkswagen ahead of registrations by four U. S. cars. 
The registration record: 
Chevrolet 805,100 
Ford 
Buick 
Plymouth 
Oldsmobile 
Pontiac 
Mercury 
Dodge 
Cadillac 


Chrysler and Imperial 62,799 


53,660 
Studebaker 44,441 
Nash 
Lincoln 
Hudson 
Packard 


Electric Output Higher in Past Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 18, 1956, 
was estimated at 11,794,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

This was an increase of 264,000,000 kwh. above that of the 
previous week. It increased 982,000,000 kwh. or 9.1% above the 
comparable 1955 week and 2,589,C00,000 kwh. over the like week. 
in 1954. 

“Electrical World’ a McGraw Hill publication estimates that- 
1,125,000,000 kwh. or 9.8% of the total electric utility output for 
*he week ending Aug. 11 was used at Atomic Energy Commission 
installations. 

Excluding the Atomic Energy Commission use, output for the 
week totalled 10,405,000,000 kwh., 6.1% higher than the same 
period last year, also adjusted to exclude AEC use. This compares. 
to a 7.5% increase in overall output of the nation’s utilities 
(11,530,000,000 kwh.) as reported by Edison Electric Institute. 


Car Leadings for Aug. 11th Week 7.1% Below 1955 Week 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 11, 1956,, 
totaled 715,236 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Aug. 16, 1956. This was a decrease of 55,015 cars or. 
7.1% below the corresponding week in 1955, but an increase of 
29,964 cars or 4.4% above the corresponding week in 1954. 

Loadings in the week ended Aug. 11, which still were affected 
somewhat by the recent steel strike, were 54,949 cars or 8.3%. 
above the preceding week. 


July Building Permit Values Up Sharply Over Last Year 


Building permit values spurted sharply upward in July, re- 
ports. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The total estimated cest of permits 
issued during the month in 217 cities increased 15.6% to $591,936,- 
352, from $511,841,797 in July, 1955. Compared with the June 
volume of $558,856,212, the gain was 5.9%. The July permit figure 
was the largest ever recorded for that month. 

New York City building plans for July included several large 
construction projects which boosted the valuation total to $95,455,- 
909. This compared with $51,383,412 in July last year, tor a rise 
of 85.8%, and with $50,349.355 in June, for a gain of 89.6%. 

Building permits for 216 outside cities in July were valued at 
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$496,480,443, an increase of 7.8% over $460,458,385 a year ago, but 
a drop of 2.4% from $508,596,857 in June. 

Total building permit valvations for the first seven months 
of this year went slightly ahead of the same period last year to 
establish a new high record for the period. The aggregate for the 
217 cities this year was $3,643,113,026, as against $3,624,091,293 a 
year ago, or a rise of 0.5.% 

New York City building plans for the seven months period 
increased 7.3% to $453,569,180, from $422,874,816 for the corres- 
ponding 1955 period. 

Permit turnover for the 216 outside cities for the first seven 
months totaled $3,189,543,846, as compared with $3,201,216,477 last 
year, or a decline of 0.4%. 


Weekly Record of Business Failures Rises 


Commercial and industrial failures rose to 289 in the week 
ended Aug. 16, from 229 the previous week, reports Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. The toll was noticeably above the 216 of the com- 
parable week last year and the 246 of the similar 1954 period. 
Failures were 14% higher than the 253 of pre-war 1939. 

Failures with liabilities of $5,000 or more climbed to 233, from 
190 last week, and exceeded the 176 of this size group a year ago. 
An increase to 56 from 39 was reported among small failures, 
those involving liabilities under $5,000, and they were sharply 
above the corresponding 1955 level of 40. Liabilities in excess of 
$100,000 were incurred by 30 of the week’s failures, as against 27 
a week earlier. 


All industry and trade groups reported a rise in failures 
during the week. In manufacturing they climbed to 50 from 31, 
in commercial service to 32 from 15, in construction to 37 from 
28, in retailing to 142 from 133, and in-wholesaling to 28 from 22. 
More businesses failed than a year ago in all groups except con- 
struction. The greatest year-to-year increases occurred in retail- 


ing, where the toll was 43% higher than that of the similar 1955 
period. 


. Monthly Failures Down and Liabilities Up for July 


Business failures continued to decline in July, dropping 8% 
o 1,018 but were at_a postwar peak for the month. The toll ex- 
eeded the 861 of July, 1955 by 18%; failures remained above 
he year-ago level for the seventh consecutive month. : 

Failures occurred at the rate of 49.9 for each 10,000 enterprises 
isted in the Dun & Bradstreet “Reference Book,” according to 
Dun’s Failure Index. The index projects monthly mortality to an 
annual basis and is adjusted for seasonal variations. This rate 
as a new high for the postwar period. It was noticeably above 
e 42 for each 10,000 last year, but was far below the prewar 
ate of 71 in 1940. 

Liabilities involved in the July failures rose. 13% to $48,689,- 
)00, a volume half again as heavy as in July, 1955. Casualties of 
nll sizes were below the level of the preceding month, but a con- 
siderable increase occurred in liabilities among failures involving 

ore than a million dollars. 


Countrywide Bank Clearings Show Little Change 


The volume of bank clearings for the latest week of Aug. 15 
was only slightly above that for the preceding week and the 
orresponding week a year ago, reports Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
e total for 26 cities for the week ended Aug. 15 was $19,807,- 
62,000, a gain of 0.5% over last year’s $19,707,457,000, and 1.6% 
bove the $19,493,403,000 of a week ago. 

Clearings at New York amounted to $9,318,418,000, an increase 
f 2.5% from $9,090,175,000 in the 1955 week,ebut a drop of 14% 
rom $9,447,239,000 a week earlier. 
Transactions in 25 outside centers totaled $10,488,944,000. 
his compared with $10,617,282,000 last year, for a loss of 1.2%, 
nd with $10,046,239,000 in the prior week, for a gain of 4.4%. 
















































July New Business Incorporations Drop to 
Lowest in Eight Months 


New businesses chartered during July numbered 11.513, re- 
orts Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., representing a drop of 3.7% from 
e June total of 11,952, which, in turn, was 9.1% below the 
ay count of 13,142. Although July incorporations at 11,513, 
ere the lowest since November, they were up 5.7% as compared 
ith 10,893 in July a year ago. 

For the elasped seven months of this year, new corporate 
prmations remained at a record high level, numbering 87,770. 
is was a gain of 3.0% over last year’s 85,250, and a rise of 30.4% 
bove the 67,299 recorded in the like period two years ago. 


Retail Sales Expand 


There was a considerable rise in consumer buying this week 
ding Aug. 17 as shoppers increased their purchases of back- 
b-school merchandise, furniture, and major appliances. Volume 
used cars continued to advance, but sales in new automobiles 
Pmained at the level of the preceding week. Total retail trade 
as noticeably above that of the similar week last year. 

The tetal dollar volume of retail trade in the*week ended this 
Yednesday was 4 to 8% higher than a year ago, according to 
stimates by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. c 
A sharp rise in the buying of children’s Fall clothing occurred 
his week; sales of girls’ Fall coats and sweaters and boys’ heavy 
ks and sport jackets exceeded comparable year ago levels. 
etailers reported increased interest in women’s Ball coats, suits, 
d dresses, but volume in shoes and Summer sportswear declined 
oderately. , 

Furniture stores reported an appreciable nise in the buying 
bedding and dining room sets. Despite continued sales pro- 
otions, volume in linens fell somewhat this week, but slightly 
teeded that of a year ago. While interest»im washers and 
frigerators climbed substantially, sales of lamps and lighting 
xtures were below those of the previous week. The call for 
levision sets was high and steady. 

While grocers reported increased volume in frozen foods and 
@sh produce, sales of canned goods decreased cen$iderably. Vol- 
e in poultry and fresh meat was sustained at the level of the 
eceding week, but the call for dairy producis fell somewhat. 


Wholesale Volume Up i 


Wholesalers reported increased orders for Fal apparel, fur- 
ture, and major appliances this week. The totaf dollar volume 
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expanded somewhat, and .was moderately higher than that of a 
year ago. , 

There was a noticeable rise in the buying of men’s Fall suits 
and overcoats this week; best-selling men’s furnishings were 
white dress shirts, hosiery, and hats. While volume in women’s 
Fall coats and dresses continued to climb, the call for woolen 
skirts and sweaters fell somewhat. Scattered re-orders for wo- 
men’s spOrtswear and beachwear were reported, but volume was 
below that of the preceding week. Bookings in children’s back- 
to-school clothing rose appreciably, with gains in boys’ jackets, 
slacks, and shoes. 

Furniture buyers increased their purchases of upholstered 
living room chairs and dinette sets, while the call for outdoor 
chairs and tables continued to decline. There was a marked rise 
in orders for linens, blankets and slip covers; volume in draperies 
and carpeting slightly exceeded that of the similar period a year 
ago. An upsurge in the buying of refrigerators and automatic 
laundry equipment occurred, while sales of television sets and 
radios remained at the level of the previous week. While interest 
in barbecue equipment and garden implements decreased some- 
beriney the call for hardware and building materials was high and 
steady. 

Transactions in industrial fabrics and man-made fibers im- 
proved considerably this week, with noticeable increases reported 
in lightweight coating fabrics and rayon yarns. While bookings in 
broadcloths and sheetings expanded somewhat, the call for cotton 
prints and drills decreased moderately. 

There was a noticeable decline in the call for canned fish and 
citrus juices. Although purchases of butter and cheese expanded 
moderately, sales in eggs, poultry, and fresh meat fell somewhat. 
Volume in fresh produce equalled that of the previous week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Slightly Lower in Week 


The general food price level moved slightly lower this week 
for the first time in four weeks. The Wholesale Food Price Index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., fell to $6.08 on Aug. 14, from 
$6.10 the previous week, current figure compares with $6.23 on 
the corresponding date a year ago, or a drop of 2.4%. 

Commodities advancing in wholesale cost this week included 
corn, rye, barley, beef, bellies, lard, coffee, and steers. Declines 
occurred in flour, wheat, oats, hams, sugar, cocoa, eggs, potatoes, 
rice, raisins, hogs, and lambs. 

The Dun & Bradstreet Wholesale Food Price Index represents 
the sum total of the price per pound of 31 raw foodstuffs and 
meats in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index. Its chief 
pecnag ee - to show the -general trend of food ces at the whole- 
sale level. : 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Advances to Four-Year Peak 


Continuing the upward trend of last week, the Dun & Brad- 
street Daily Wholesale Commodity Price Index again rose sharply 
to reach a new peak for the year and the highest level since 
June, 1952. The index closed at 295.50 on Aug. 14, as compared 
with 291.42 a week previous, and with 273.02 a year ago. 

Grain markets this week were mostly steady to firmer. Wheat 
turned higher following a mid-week recession, reflecting a steady 
demand for reduced offerings. Wheat futures were buoyed by trade 
expectations that increased exporter competition will take place 
when the new export wheat program becomes effective Sept. 4. 
Crop prospects generally showed a slight improvement in July 
but the over-all outlook for all crops as of Aug. 1 remained con- 
siderably below last year’s high level, according to the latest 
Department of Agriculture report. This year’s corn crop estimate 
at 3,143,779,000 bushels, shows a drop of 3.0% below last year’s 
3,241,536,000, but is 2.0% above the 10-year average of 3,084,389,- 
000 bushels. Trading in grain and soybean futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was slower this week. Daily average purchases of 
39,300,000 bushels, compared with 45,300,000 the pervious week, 
and 54,400,000 a year ago. 

Domestic bookings of hard wheat bakery flour were slow as 
most buyers had covered for extended periods. Some business was 
done in Spring wheat flours over the week-end, aided by con- 
cessions offered by some mills. The export market was featured 
by active Cuban buying of Spring wheat flours with some com- 
mitments being made as far as a year ahead. Demand for coffee 
showed improvement and prices continued to trend slightly 
higher, influenced by the threat of shipping delays after Sept. 30 
and limited available supplies of mild coffees. 

Manufacturer demand for cocoa was somewhat better. Prices 
were firm and moved in a narrow range during the week. Ware- 
house stocks of cocoa showed a moderate dip and totaled 427,526 
bags, against 436,275 a week earlier. At this time last year they 
were 246,484 bags. The undertone in lard was strong, refiecting 
prospects of better export trade and indications that the western 
run of hogs appeared to be tapering off. Hog values were firm, 
while reduced cattle receipts sent prime steer prices to the highest 
levels in nearly 16 months. 

Spot cotton prices displayed a firmer trend this week. Prin- 
cipal supporting factors were the growing indications of a holding 
movement among farmers, the failure of the market to make any 
appreciable response to the higher than expected official crop 
estimate, and the belief that the Seil Bank program would result 
in a higher loan rate on next year’s crop. The first official esti- 
mate of the 19356 crop, based on Aug. 1 conditions, placed the yield 
at 13,552,000 pales, or cons:derably higher than earlier private 
estimates. The prospective production compares with the 1955 
crop of 14,721,000 bales, and a 10-year average of 13,098,000 bales. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Aug. 11, 
1956, registered an increase of 10% above those of the like period 
last year. In the preceding week, Aug. 4, 1956, an increase of 
12% was recorded. For the four weeks ended Aug. 11, 1956, a 
gain of 8% was recorded. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to Aug. 11, 
1956, the index recorded a rise of 4% above that of the corre- 
sponding period in 1955 ; 

Department stores sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of the week ended Aug. 11, 
1956, increased 7% above those of the like period last year. In the 
preceding week, Aug. 4, 1956, an increase of 7% was reported. 
For the four weeks ended Aug. 11, 1956, an increase of 8% was 
reported. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to Aug. 11, 1956, a gain of 
4% was registered above that of 1955. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Debentures Offered 


Public offering of $25,000,000 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. 20-year 3%% sinking fund 
debentures due Aug. 1, 1976 was 
made yesterday (Aug. 22) by a 
group headed by Union Securities 
Corp. The debentures are priced 
at 9912% and accrued interest, to 
yield 3.78%. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures will be added to 
working capital and applied to 
reduce outstanding bank loans 
which amounted to $27,536,489 on 
June 30, 1956. 

The debentures will carry a 
sinking fund sufficient to retire 
$1,200,000 of debenture. on Aug. 1, 
1961 and on each August 1 there- 
after. The company also has the 
option to increase the sinking 
fund in any year by not exceed- 
ing 50% of the required sinking 
fund payment for that year. For 
the sinking fund the debentures 
will be redeemable at 100%. At 
the option of the company the 


bonds will be redeemable at 
prices ranging from 105% to 
100%. 

Sales of Minneapolis-Honey- 


well, a leading producer of auto- 
matic controls, during the year 
1955 totaled $244,482,068 and net 
income amounted to $19,278,648. 
In the six months ended June 30, 
1956, sales were $124,843,099 and 
net income was $9,560,314. 


With First Calif. 
(Special to THe FrnaANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—wil- 
liam S. Escavaille is now with 
First California Company, 300 
Montgomery Street. 


Joins Mutual Fund edie 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—La- 
verne J. Sharp is now with Mu- 
tual Fund Associates, Inc., 506 
Montgomery Street. : 


Walston Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg. — John F. 
Huxtable has been added to the 
staff of Walston & Co., Inc., 901 

Southwest Washington Street. 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans are cured of cancer 
every year. More and more 
people are going to their 
doctors in time...To learn 
how to head off cancer, call 
the American Cancer Society 
or write to “Cancer” in care 


of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society %® 
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Securities Now 


Able Mining Co. 
July 2 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—7119 E. Camelback Road, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. Underwriter—The Fenner Corp., New 
York, N. Y. : 


Abundant Uranium, Inc., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Feb. 23 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—319 Uranium 
Center, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—Ralph M. 
Davis & Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 


* Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc., 

St. Petersburg, Fla. (8/27) 
Aug. 10 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 6% convert- 
ible subordinated debentures due 1971 and 35,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price—Of debentures, 100%; 
and of stock, $3 per share. Proceeds—To pay outstand- 
ing obligations and for general corporate purposes. Busi- 
ness—A cargo air carrier. Underwriter—Beil & Hougn, 
Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


American Insurors’ Deveiopment Co. 
Feb. 10 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — $2.50 per share. Proceeds — To expand service 
business. Office — Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter — 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


American Investors Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
July 13 filed 4,962,500 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 962,500 share are to be reserved for the exercise 
of options by company employees and 4,000,000 shares 
are to be offered publicly. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase all of the common stock of American In- 
vestment Life Insurance Co., to be organized under 
Tennessee law. Underwriter—None. 


American Seal-Kap Corp. of Delaware 
Aug. 7 filed 160,000 shares of common stock (par $2) to 
be offered for sale “to a small number of persons who 
will acquire the same for investment only.” Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To retire demand 
notes and for general corporate purposes. Office—Long 
Island City, L. 1, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


% American Telephone & Telegrap Co. (10/1) 
Aug. 22 filed 5,800,000 shares of capital stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record Sept. 
14, 1956 at the rate of one,new share for each 10 shares 
held; rights to expire on Nov. 5, 1956. Price—At par 
($100 per share). Proceeds—For expansion of plant and 
for advances to, and investment in stocks of, subsidiaries. 
Underwriter—None. 


Arden Farms Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 15 filed $4,099,300 of 5% subordinated debentures 
due July 1, 1986 (convertible until July 1, 1964) and 
63,614 shares of common stock (par $1). The debentures 
are being offered for subscription by preferred stock- 
holders at the rate of $10 principal amount of debentures 
for each preferred share held, while the common shares 
are being offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at the rate of one share for each 10 shares held 
as of July 10; rights to expire on Sept. 25. Price— 
For debentures, 100% per $100 principal amount; for 
stock, $12.50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. 
Underwriter—None. Statement effective July 10. 

Arizona Public Finance Ce., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Bept. 16 filed 78,006,081 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of life insurance 
policies issued by Public Life Insurance Co. Price—20 
cents per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—None, sales to be directly by the company or by 
stlesman of the insurance firm. 
® Armstrong Rubber Co. 
May 31 filed $9,250,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due July, 1971. Price — 100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—Together with $7,750,000 to be bor- 
rowed from insurance companies, for construction or 
acquisition of new plants and equipment and for work- 
ing capital. Office—West Haven, Conn. Underwriter— 


Reynolds & Co., Inc., New York. Statement has been 
withdrawn. 


’ Associated Grocers, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
April 20 filed 5,703 shares of common stock; $2,000,000 
of 25-year 5% registered convertible debenture notes; 
and $1,500,000 of 5% coupon bearer bonds. Price — Of 
stock. $50 per share; and of notes and bonds, 100% of 
principal amount. Proceeds—To reduce bank, mortgage 


loan, or other indebtedness; and for working capital. 
Underwriter—None. F — 
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in Registration 


Atlantic Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
April 30 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
and general corporate purposes. Underwriter — To be 
named by amendment. 


Atlas Credit Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 11 filed $600,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 15, 1968. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—To retire indebtedness of the com- 
pany to its affiliates for money borrowed for working 
capital. Underwriters—Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. and 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Weill, Blauner & Co., Inc. of New York. 


Automation Industries Corp., Washington, D. C. 
May 11 filed 179,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.25 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — None. 
Harry Kahn, Jr., of Washington, D. C., is President and 
Treasurer. 


® Bahamas Helicopters, Ltd. (9/4-6) 

July 13 filed 300,000 shares of ordinary (common) stock 
(par £1 sterling). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To purchase a 49% stock interest in Aero 
Technics, S.A., for approximately $500,000, to make a 
$200,000 down payment on three S-58 Sikorsky helicop- 
ters to cost a total of $1,025,000, and to retire $175,000 
of indebtedness. Underwriter—Blair & Co. Incorporated, 
New York. 


*% Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. (9/12) 

Aug. 21 filed 52,796 shares of common stock (par $15) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Sept. 11, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each six shares held. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York. 

Bentomite Corp. of America 

June 29 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—290 N. University Ave., Provo, 
Utah. Underwriter—Thomas Loop Co., New Orleans, La. 


Big Horn Mountain Gold & Uranium Co. ad 
Feb. 23 (letter of notification) 9,300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—To be used for exploratory work on mining 
mineral properties. Office—1424 Pearl Street, Boulder, 
Coio. Underwriter—Lamey & Co., Boulder, Colo. 


Birnaye Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
April 6 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par five cents). Price — 10 cents per 
share. Proceeds — For mining expenses. Qffice — 762 
Denver Club Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Birken- 
mayer & Co. Denver. Colo. 


% Blackstone Vailey Gas & Electric Co. (9/11) 
Aug. 15 filed 25,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100), of which 1,430 shares.are to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders (other than East- 
ern Utilities Associates, the parent) on the basis of one 
preferred share for each common share held as of Sept. 
11, 1956. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: W. C. Langley & Co.; Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Expected to 
be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 11. 


Bonanza Oil & Mine Corp., Boston, Mass. 
July 30 (letter of notification) 34,140 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office — 4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
Mass. Underwriter—Kimball & Co., New York. 
Bowater Paper Corp., Ltd. 
Aug. 22 filed 250,000 American depositary receipts for 
ordinary stock. Depositary—J. P. Morgan & Co. incor- 
porated, New York. 


Brown Investment Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 
July 11 filed 60,075 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For investment, 
Business—-A diversified, open-end investment company 
of the management type. Underwriter—None. 


Burma Shore Mines, Ltd., Toranto, Canada 
July 26 filed 600,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
500,000 shares are to be offered publicly, and 100,000 
shares to promoters. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, exploration, drilling, working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—To be named later. 

Cadwell Mining Co., Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par one mill). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For equipment, payment of current liabilities and 
working capital. Office—2450 Kendall St., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Wayne Jewell Co., Denver, Colo. 


*% Calvital Pharmaceutica! & Cosmetic Corp. 

Aug. 14 (letter of notification) 49,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($I per share). Preceeds — For 
working capital, etc. Office—117 North Second Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Canadian Husky Oil itd., Calgary, Alta., Canada 
June 29 filed 71,363 shares of 6% cumulative redeemable 
preferred stock (par $50) and 1,069,231 shares of common 
stock (par $1) beine offered in exchange for the out- 
standing stock of Husky Oil & Refining Ltd. on the 
following basis: One share of Canadian Husky common 
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for each Husky Oil common share of $1 par value and 
one share of Canadian Husky preferred stock for each 
Husky Oil 6% cumulative redeemable preference share 
of $50 par value. The exchange will become effective 
if, as a result of the exchange offer, Canadian Husky 
will hold at least 90% of the shares of each class of 
stock of Husky Oil; and Canadian Husky reserves the 
right to declare the exchange effective if less than 90%, 
but more than 80%, of such shares are to be so held. 
The offer will expire on Dec. 3, 1956. 


® Centers Corp., Philadeipaia, Pa. 

July 30 filed $8,000,000 of 54%% sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 197i, and 1,600,000 shares of common stock 
(par one cent) to be offered in units of $50 of debentures 
and 10 shares of stock (neither of which will be separ- 
ately transferable until Aug. 1, 1958). Price — $50 per 
unit. Proceeds—About $4,100,000 will be used to acquire 
seven shopping center sites and a Penn Fruit super- 
market adjacent to one of them; the balance will be used 
to develop shopping centers at the seven sites and to 
acquire and develop additional sites for related real 
estate activities, and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter — Blair & Co. Incorporated, Philadelphia 
and New York. Latter has agreed to purchase an addi- 
tional 300,000 common shares and reoffer them to per- 
sons selected by it at $1.10 per share. Offering—Ex- 
pected latter part of September. 


Christian Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 
July 12 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to 
be offered first and for period of 30 days to stockholders. 
Price—$26 per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus, 
including $200,000 to be invested in securities common to 
the life insurance industry. Office—Waxahachie, Tex. 
Underwriter—None, sales to be made through Albert 
Carroll Bates, President of the company. 

c. i. T. Financial Corp. 
May 17 filed $75,000,000 of debentures due Aug. 1, 1971. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Pri- 
marily for furnishing working funds to company’s sub- 
sidiaries. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers, all of New York. 
Offering—Temporarily postponed. 


® Claussen Bakeries, iInc., Augusta, Ga. (9/4) 
Aug. 13 filed $250,000 of 6% debentures due 1966, and 
166,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of which the 
debentures and 16,000 shares of stock are to be offered 
publicly and the remaining 150,000 shares of stock are 
to be offered for subscription by class A and class B 
common stockholders at the rate of two-thirds of a share 
of new common stock for each class A and/or class B 
stock held. Price — Of debentures, 100% of principa 
amount; and of stock to stockholders, $5.50 per share 
and to public, $6.50 per share. Proceeds—Together wit 
funds from private placement of preferred stock by H 
H. Claussen Sons, Inc., a subsidiary, to retire debentures 
and subsidiary’s preferred stock; for expansion and othe 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space 
& Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Colonial Ice Co. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of commo 
stock (no par) to be offered to common stockholders 
Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition of 5% 
negotiable notes of Stonhard Co., Inc. Office—Greens 
boro, N. C. Underwriter—None. 

Colonial Utilities Corp. 
June 4 (letter of notification) $109,245.50 principa 
amount of 6% convertible subordinate debentures, du 
June 1, 1966 to be offered for subscription by holde 
of common stock at the rate of $1.30 for each shar 
held. (Each $100 of debentures is convertible into lf 
shares of common stock.) Price—At 100% of principa 
amount. Proceeds—For working capital, constructio 
purchase of Dover plant, etc. Office—90 Broad St., Ne 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Colorado Springs Aquatic Center, Inc. 
June 5 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 1 
cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds—For swimmin 
pool and related activities, bowling alley, site preparatio 
including parking, and land cost ($95,000). Underwrite 
—Arthur L. Weir & Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.; an 
Copley & Co. 


*% Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Aug. 17 filed 26,768 voting trust certificates, each repre 
senting the heneficial interest in one share of commo 
stock (no par), to be offered for subscription by holde 
of outstanding common stock and participating preferre 
stock of record Sept. 3, 1956 on the basis of one votin 
trust certificate for each eight shares of either class a 
such stock then held. Priee—$25 per share. Proceeds 
To reduce bank loans. Underwriters—The Robinso 
Humphrey Co., Inc. and J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc., bot 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

Combined Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of co 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceed 
—To pay accounts payable, for equipment and inventor 
purchases and for other general corporate purpose 
Business—Wrought iron furniture, etc. Office—33-( 
Far Rockaway Boulevard, Edgemere 91, N. Y. Unde 
writer—Hareld D. Levine, 82 Beaver Street, New Yor 

Commercial Credit Co. 
July 31 filed $50,000,000 of notes due Sept. 1, 1976. Pric 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repz 
short-term loans and for working capital. Underwrite 
—The First Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & C« 








both of New York (lattef handling books). Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 

Commercial Life Insurance Co. of Missouri 
June 21 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock being offered initially to stockhoiders (par $2). 
Price—$5.50 per share. Proceeds—To k2 added to gen- 
eral funds and for expansion of busincss. Officee—5579 
Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Underwri.er—Edward D. 
Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Commonweakh, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
March 23 (letter of notification) 5,912 shares of 6% cu- 
mulative preferred stock being offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record April 16, 1956 on a pro rata 
basis; rights to expire on July 2, 1956. Price—At par ($50 
per share). Proceeds — For working capital. Office— 


Equitable Bldg., 421 S. W. 6th Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 
Underwriter—None. 


% Continental Credit Corp., San Antonio, Texas 
July 30 (letter of notification) 750 shares of class A 
non-voting preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per 
share). Proeeeds—For working capital. Office—1021 
Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Continental Equity Securities Corp. 
March 28 filed 40,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $5) and 80,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
50 cents). Price—Of class A stock, $12.50 per share, and 
of class B stock, 50 cents per share. Proceeds—To in- 
crease capital and surplus, Office—Alexandria, La. Un- 
derwriter—None. 
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Crater. Lake Mining & Mijiting Co., Inc. 
March 8 (letter of notification) 575,000 shares of corhmon 
stock. Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For mining 
expenses. Office — 1902 East San Rafael, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Underwriter — Skyline Securities, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 


Crestmont Oil Co. 
June 28 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$6.25 per share. Preceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders. Office — 2201 West Burbank, Calif. 
Underwriter—Neary, Purcell & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Daimid Oil & Uranium, Inc., Grand Junction, Colo, 
April 16 (letter of notification) 2,700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—i0 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Offiee—1730 North 7th 


Street, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—Columbia 
Securities Co., Denver, Colo. 


Detroit Edison Co. (8/25) 


July 24 filed $59,778,900 of 334% convertible debentures 
due Sept. 14, 1971, to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record Aug. 17, 1956 at the rate of $100 
of debentures for each 21 shares of stock held; rights to 
expire on Sept. 14. Price—At par (flat). Proceeds—To 
repay short term bank loans and for construction and 
other purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Devall Land & Marine Construction Co., Inc. 
(9/10-14) 
May 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
men stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
payments of notes, to purchase and equip three boats 





NEW ISSUE GALENDAR 


August 24 (Friday) 


Gold Seal Dairy Products Corp.___._------ 
(All State Securities Dealers, Inc.) $1,000,000 


Indiana National Bank____________-_-____-_ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—te be underwritten by 
Blyth & Co., Inc.) $7,750,000 


International Shipbuilding Corp._-_-_-_-_-_--- Common 
(Atwill .& Co.) $200,000 


August 25 (Saturday) 


ep ge = ea ea ae ee Debentures 
(Offering to common stockholders—no underwriting) 
$59,778,900 
August 27 (Monday.) 


Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc.__Debens. & Common 
(Beil & Hough, Inc.) $205,000 


Idaho-Alta Metals Corp. _____----------- Common 
(Fenner Corp.) $180,000 
Industrial Limerock, Inc._-_-------------- Common 
(M. 8. Gerber, Inc. and James N. Toolan & Co.) $600,000 
Mica & Minerals Corp. of America____-_-_= Common 
(Peter Morgan & Co.) $570,000 
North Carolina Telephone Co._________-_-~- Commen 


(Offering to stockholders—undervwritten by R. S. Dickson & 
Co., Inc. and McCarley & Co., Inc.) 828,572 shares 


August 28 (Tuesday) 


General Acceptance Corp.___---------- Debentures 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Union Securities 
Corp.) $10,000,000 


Wane ee Ce nc eect mor Common 
,(McDonald & Co.) 160,511 shares 
Republic Cement Corp.........-..--...- Common 


(Vickers Brothers) $9.650,000 


August 29 (Wednesday) 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.__Com. 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $61,301,000 
Ocean Drilling & Exploration Co..__--_-- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—to be underrwitten by Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and Reinholdt & Gardner) 211,238 shares 


Pasrtoe. ieo dat Aiel, INC... nccncn nen nnsue Bonds 
(Crerie & Co. and Dixon Bretscher Noonan, Inc.) $1,100,000 
Puerto Rico Jai Ajai, Inc......----.-.-._- Common 
(Crerie & Co. and Dixon Bretscher Noonan, Inc.) $385,000 
PI, I i emeeunen minimal Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $10,000,000 


August 30 (Thursday ) 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.___--- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $156,225,700 


August 31 (Friday) 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co._----------~- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $58,053,100 
September 4 (Tuesday ) 


Bahamas Helicopters, Ltd.___-..-.------- Common 
(Blair & Co. Incorporated) 300,000 shares 


Claussen Bakeries, Inc._-_-- Debentures & Commen 
(Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc.) $338,000 


Clauseen Bakeries. Iné.............--.-- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Johnson, 
Lane, Space & Co., Inc.) $825,000 


September 5 (Wednesday ) 


General Merchandise Co._-__----------_-- Common 
(Straus, Blosser & McDowell) 180,000 shares 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.__-- Debens. & Common 


(Exchange offer to preferred stockholders—Union Securities 
“orp. will be dealer-manager) $61,600,000 of debentures 
and 154,000 common shares 
Vanadium Corp. of America_______~__~~- Debentures 
(Offering to common ,steckhoiders—underwritten by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.) $10,000,000 


September 6 (Thursday) 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.__________- Preferred 
(The FPirst Boston Corp.) $6,000,000 





September 10 (Monday) 


Devall Land & Marine Construction Co., Inc..__Com. 
(Vickers Brothers) $300,000 


Gulf States Utilities Co... 522-2 eed Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) $15,000,000 

Gulf. States Utilities-Co.. 2 22-2 cc cls Common 
(Bids 12:30 p.m. EDT) 100,000 shares 

Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd.__.__-_------ Preferred 

(Dition, Read & Co. Inc. and Dean Witter & Co.) $5,000,000 

Bll Set EEE AES LEN A SOMES. Common 
: (Gearhart & Otis, Inc.) $3,750,000 

North American Aviation, Inc.___~~~--+.- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by 
Morgan Stanley & Co.) about $40,000,000 


September 11 (Tuesday) 


Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co.___Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $2,500,000 


General Telephone Co. of California_______- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 
Southern California Edison Co.__---- ~~~ Common 


(The First Boston Corp. and Dean Witter & Co.) 500,000 shares 


September 12 (Wednesday) 


Bangor Hydro-Electric Co._______--_--~--- Common 
¢Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Smith, Barney 
& Co.) 52,796 shares 


Nortnern States Power Co.______-___------- Bonds 
(Bids 10 a.m. CDT) $15,000,000 
September 13 (Thursday ) 

Precter & Gamble Co.._...-_-----_---- Debentures 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) $70,000,000 
September 18 (Tuesday) 


Prmem BAGG 00 ieiid hoe hb es ttiiedaxaciwed Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane) 400,000 shares 


Southern Nevada Power Co.__-------------- Bonds 
(kids noon EDT) $4,000,000 
September 19 (Wednesday ) 


Seuthern Pactiie Bi, :Co0..c4 ceases seen Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $35,000,000 


September 25 (Tuesday) 
Virginia Electric & Power Co._....-----.--- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 
October 1 (Monday) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co,_--- Common 


¢Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) about $580,000,000 


October 3 (Wednesday) 
Columbia Gas System, Inc.__----~----- Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 
October 4 Thursday) 
og 5 A Ree Sal a Saar A oe Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $3,600,000 
October 9 (Tuesday) 
California Electric Power Co.____----------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $8,000,000 


October 16 (Tuesday) 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc.___------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
October 17 (Wednesday) 
Ghia Det Mes i eee See Shes ecese Bonds 


{Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $28,000,000 
Ohio Power 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $6,000,000 
October 23 (Tuesday) 
Central Illinois Public Service Co.____-- Common 
(Bids to be invited) 170,000 shares 
November 13 (Tuesday) 
Metropolitan Edison Co..........---------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
November 27 (Tuesday) 


Carolina Power & Light Co...._----------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
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and working capital. Office—il1l1 No. First Ave., Lake 
oo La. “Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, Houston, 
ex. 

Doctors Oil Corp., Carrollton, Tex. 
Feb. 23 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price — $1 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital, to be devoted mainly to acquiring, exploring, 
developing and operating oil and gas properties; and te 
pay off $13,590.80 liabilities. Underwriter — James C. 
McKeever & Associates, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dougtas Corp., Fort Collins, Colo. 
July 27 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price — 10 cents per share. Proceeds — For ex- 
ploration, development and acquisition of properties and 
for working capital. Underwriter—Columbia Securities 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Eastern-Northern Explorations, Ltd., 

Toronto, Canada 

June 4 (regulation “D’”) 500,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Priee—60 cents per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter — Foster-Mann, 
Inc., New York. 

Eastern Shopping Centers, Inc. 
July 20 filed 3,140,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 2,140,000 shares are being offered for subscrip- 
tion by holders of common stock and 3%% convertible 
subordinated debentures, due 1969, of Grand Union Co. 
on the basis of one share of Eastern for each Grand 
Union share held and on basis of 4.8216 shares of East- 
ern for each $100 of debentures held as of Aug. 9, 195€ 
(with an oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on 
Aug. 30. The remaining 1,000,000 shares are to be sold 
to Grand Union Co. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—Tc 
locate and develop shopping centers East of the Missis- 


- sippi. Underwriter-—None. 


First National Mutual Fund, Inc. 
June 27 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 10,000 shares are to be offered for sale at $10 per 
share to not more than 25 people, whereupon the com- 
pany will declare itself an open-end investment company 
and change the offering price of the remaining 40,000 
shares to net asset value plus a distributing charge. In- 
vestment Adviser—First National Investment Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—First. National Securities 
20... Aare city, of which Wiley S. Killingsworth is Presi- 
ent. 

Florida Sun Life Insurance Co. 
March 16 filed»32,000. shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$10 per share.. Proceeds—To expand company’s 
business. Office—Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter— 
None. Offering will be made through James C. Dean, 
President of company. : 

% Fortune Petroleum Corp., Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
July 20 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of -com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. *Preceeds 
—For exploration and drilling costs. Underwriter — 
Willis E. Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. 


Gas Hills Mining and Oil, Inc. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com=- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operationa. 
Office—Kemmerer, Wyo. Underwriter—Philip Gordon 
& Co., Inc., New York 6. N. Y. 


® General Acceptance Corp. (8/28) 

July 20 filed $20,000,000 of senior debentures due 1971. 
This amount has been-reduced by 50%, and the planned 
interest rate is 434%. Price—Expected at par. Proceeds 
—Approximately $16,000,000 will be used to liquidate 
Securities Credit Corp.’s liability for notes receivable 
discounted; and for working capital. Underwriters— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New York; 
and Union Securities Corp., New York. 


%* Genera! Credit, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 17 filed $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking fund 
debentures, due Sept. 1, 1971, with detachable warranis 
to purchase 160,000 shares of participating preference 
stock, to be offered in units of $500 of debentures and 40 
warrants. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion and working capital. 


® Genera! Merchandise Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (9/5) 
Aug. 13 filed 180,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — To 
repay outstanding bank loans and for working capital. 
Business— Wholesale catalog mail order business. Under- 
writer—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. 


General Telephone Co. of California (9/11) 

Aug. 13 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
J, due Sept. 1, 1986. Proceeds—To discharge bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (joint- 
ly); Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively ex- 
pected to be received on Sept. 11. . 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
July 5 filed 134,717 shares of $5 cumule“ive preference 
stock (par $100) and 134,717 warrants to purchase a like 
number of shares of common stock (par $2.50) being 
offered in exchange for common and preferred stock of 
A. M. Byers Co. on the basis of one share of General’s 
preference stock and a warrant to purchase one common 
share at $60 per share for each 3% shares of Byers 
common stock. If less than 100,000 shares of Byers com- 
mon stock are tendered, the exchange ratio will be one 
General Tire preference share, plus a common stock 
purchase warrant for each three shares of Byers com- 
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mon stock. The Byers preferred stockholders may 
exchange each preferred share for either 1.1 saares of 
General Tire preference stock and a warrant to pur- 
chase at an initial price of $70, one share of Byers com- 
mon stock, or one share of General Tire preference 
stock and $10 in cash. The offers will expire on Sept. 6. 
The General company has also agreed to purchase from 
J. F. Byers, Jr., and B. M. Byers a total of 60,000 shares 
of Byers common stock for an aggregate price of $1,- 
800,000. If certain conditions are not met, the company 
is obligated to purchase the 60,000 shares for an aggre- 
gate of 18,000 shares of General’s cumulative preference 
stock of a series containing similar terms and pro- 
visions ‘to the company’s outstanding $5.50 series A 
shares. Statement effective Aug. 12. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
July 27 filed 26,068 shares of $5 cumulative preference 
stock (par $100) to be offered in exchange for common 
stock and 6% promissory notes of Carlon Products Corp. 
The exchange offer will be subject to acceptance by 
owners of all of the outstanding $1,060,000 notes and by 
not less than 39,400 of the 68,837 shares of Carlon stock. 
Underwriter—None. 

General Uranium Corp. (N. J.), New York 
Jan. 18. filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For plant facil- 
ities, survey of property and underground development. 
Underwriter—None. Maurice Schack, Middletown, N. Y., 
is President. Statement eftective March 11. 


*Glamur Products, Inc. 

Aug. 9 (letter of notification) an aggregate of.not ex- 
ceeding $50,000 market value of common stock (par two 
cents). Price—At market (about 65 cents per share. 
Proceeds — To selling stockholder. Underwriter — 
Graham, Ross & Co., Inc., New York. f 


® Gold Seal Dairy Products Corp. (8/24-28) 

June 22 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For expansion 
and to repay outstanding obligations. Office—Remsen, 
N. Y. Underwriter—All States Securities Dealers, Inc., 
New York. 


Golden Dawn Uranium Corp., Buena Vista, Colo. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
eeeds — For mining expenses. Underwriter — Bel-Air 
Securities Co., Provo, Utah. 


Growers Container Corp., Salinas, Calif. 
May 28 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered primarily to individuals and firms who 
are - jn or>closely allied -to the growing and 
shipping industry. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working’ capital, capital expenditures and other corpo- 
rate purposes. Underwriter—None. 

Guaranty Income Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5) to be offered first to stockholders; then 
policyholders and the public. Price—$10 per share. Pro- 
eceds—For working capital. Address—P. O. Box 2231, 
Baton Rouge, La. Underwriter—None. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. (9/10) 

Aug. 10 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1986. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon 
Bros..& Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); 
Lee n Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
(jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—To 
be received up to noon (EDT) on Sept. 10. 


| Gulf States Utilities Co. (9/10) 

Aug. 10 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Bids—To be received up to 
12:30 p.m. (EDT) on Sept. 10. 


Gunkelman (R. F.) & Sons, Fargo, N. D. 
May 25 (letter of notification) 1,800 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). Priece—$98 per share. 
Proceeds — For expenses incident to commercial grain 
business. Underwriter—W. R. Olson Co., Fargo, N. D. 

Hard Rock Mining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 

To purchase machinery and equipment and 

for working capital. _Office — 377 McKee Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Underwriter—Graham & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Haughton Elevator Co., Toledo, Ohio (8/28) 
Aug. 7 filed 160,511 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To sell- 
no 9 papa Underwriter—McDonald & Co., Cleve- 
and, io. 


%* Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. (9/10-14) 
Aug. 20 filed 250,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series F (par $20). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds —For construction program and 
for retirement of bank loans. Underwriters — Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc., New York, and Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. Offering—Expected about middle of 
September. 

Hidden Dome Exploration Co., Inc. 
May 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For the development of oil and gas properties. Office— 
219 E. Fremont Ave., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter— 
National Securities Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
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Hiskey Uranium Corp. 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 30 
cents). Price—$l1 per share. Proceeds—For drilling e 
penses, purchase of properties and working capital. Of- 
fices—Las Vegas, Nev., and Salt Lake City, Jtah. Umder- 
writer—Ackerson-Hackett Investment Co., Keno, Nev. 


Holden Mining Co., Winterhaven, Calif. 
April 13 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Address — P. O. Box 308, Winterhaven, 
Calif. Underwriter—Arthur B. Hogan, Inc., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Hollander (A.) & Son, Inc. (N. J.) 
July 20 (letter. of notification) 23,392 shares of commen 
stock being offered fcr subseription by common stock- 
holders of A. Hollander & Son, Inc. (Del.) on the basis 
of one new share for each 10 shares of the Delaware 
company held as of Aug. 8, 1956; rights to expire on 
Aug. 30. Price—At par ($12.50 per share). Proceeds 
—To purchase certain assets of the Delaware company 
and for working capital. Office—Newark, N. J. Under- 
writer—None. 


Hometrust Corp., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 
Jan. 5 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds — To expand operations 
of subsidiary and increase investment therein. Under- 
writer—None. 


Hydrometals, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Aug. 10 filed 78,275 shares of capital stock (par $2.50) 
and rights to subscribe to an additional 391,375 shares 
(exercisable over a five-year period at $13 per share). 
Of the total, 77,500 shares, plus rights to purchase: an 
additional 387,500 shares, are to be offered in exchange 
for the license rights and assets of Hayden Projects, Inc., 
and the remaining 775 shares, plus rights to buy an 
additional 3,875 shares, are to be issued to Cady, Roberts 
& Co., New York City, as a fee for its services with such 
transaction. 


®@ idaho-Alta Metals Corp. (8/27) 
March 7 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
eceeds—For exploration and development expenses. Un- 
derwriter—Fenner Corp., New York. 


_ Ideal-Aerosmith, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 

Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price —$2 per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment, machinery, inventory, etc. Office—12909 So 
Cerise Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. Underwriter—Samuel B. 
Frankiin & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


lWinois Bell Telephone Co. (8/31) 

Aug. 10 filed 580,531 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Aug. 31, 1956, 
on the basis of one new share for each eight shares held: 
rights to expire on Sept. 28, 1956. Price—At.par ($100 
per share). Proceeds—-To repay advances from parent, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which. owns 
4,612,578 shares (99.32%) the Illinois company’s stock. 
Underwriter—None. 


®@ industrial Limerock, Inc., Miami, Fla. (8/27) 

July 23 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent), together with 75,000 common stock purchase war- 
rants. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For equipment, 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writers—M. S. Gerber, Inc. and James M. Toolan & Co., 
both of New York. 


Industrial Minerals Development Corp. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—Five cents per share. Proceeds—For 
development and working capital. Office—Moab; Utah. 
Underwriter—I. J. Schenin Co., New York: — 


international Basic Metats, Inc. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification): 1,000,000 shares of com- 


mon stock (par 10 cents}: -Pricé — 25 cents per share - 


Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—155 West South 
Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Melvin 
G. Flegal & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


international Plastic Industries Corp. . 
Oct. 12 (letter. of notification) 150,000 shares of 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For advances to Arliss Co., Inc. for purchase of. equip- 
ment, etc. Office — 369-375 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn & 
N. Y. Underwriter—Kamen & Co.. New York. 


* International Shipbuilding Corp., 

Miami, Fla. (8/24) 
Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Business—Manufactures 
outboard cruisers. Office—Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
Atwill & Co., Miami Beach, Fla. 


% Investment Co. of America 

Aug. 20 filled (by amendment) 2,000,000 additional 
shares of common stock. Price—At market. Proceeds— 
For investment. Offiee—Los Angeles, Calif. 


Investment Life & Trust Co., Mullins, S. C. 
July 9 filed 1,800,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,200,000 shares are to be offered publicily 
and 600,000 shares on exercise of options. Price—$2 per 
share to public. Proceeds—To be added to general op- 
erating funds to enable the company to maintain proper 
insurance reserves required by law. Underwriter—None. 


Iisrael-Mediterranean Petroleum, Inc. (Panama) 
May 29 filed American voting trust certificates for 1,430,- 
000 shares of common stock (par one cent), of which 
1,000,000 certificates are to be offered for public sale, 
180,000 shares and certificates therefor are subject to 
options and 250,000 shares and certificates therefor are 
to be offered for sale outside of the United States. Price 
-—-To be the market price on the American Stock Ex- 


change. Proceeds — For carrying out the exploratory 
drilling and development of presently licensed acreage 
eperations and expenses of the company, and acquisition 
éxploration and development of additional acreage. Un 
derwriter—H. Kook & Co.,, Inc., New York. ; 


isthmus Steamsnip & Saivage Co., Inc. 
May 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and for purchase of a ship and equip 
ment. Office—i1214 Ainsley Bidg., Miami, Fla. Under 
writer—Foster-Mann, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Joa Co. 
July 27 (etter of notification) 110,000 shares of commo 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds 
—Feor sales promotions and operating capital. Office 
411 No. Scenic Highway, Lake Wales, Fla. Underwrile 
—Anderson ‘Cook Co., Inc., Palm Beach, Fla. 


_ Jurassic Minerais, tnc., Cortez, Colo. 

Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 2,855,000 shares of non 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price—10 cen 
per share. Preceeds—For expenses incident to minin 
activities. Office — 326 West Montezuma St., Cortez 


Colo. Underwriter — Bay Securities Corp., New York 
New York. 


Kerr Income Fund, fmc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 30 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), 0 
which 9,300 shares will be initially sold at $10:98 pe 
share. Additional shares will be offered at a price equa 
to the net asset value of the Fund, plus a sales ‘load a 
842% of such price. Proceeds—For investment. Invest 
ment Manager — California Fund Investment Co., a 
which John Kerr is also President. 


Knox Corp., Thomson, Ga. 
June 20 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stoc 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment (expect 
ed at $4 per share). Proceeds—To pay loans from bank 
and factors; and for working capital and other corporat 
purposes. Business—Prefabricated homes, house trailer 
and lumber. Underwriter—Ira Haupt & Co., New York 


Kropp Forge Co. 
June 4 (letter of nutification) 18,804 shares of comma 
stock (par 3344 cents). Pricee—At market (estimated ¢ 
$3.50 per share). Proceeds — To selling stockholde 
Underwriter—Sincere & Co., Chicago, II]. 
%Laundrimation, Inc. 
Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 1,540,000 shares of co 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceed 
—For working capital. Business—Sales and distributio 


of washing machines and other laundry equipmen 
Office—Morris Plains, N. J. 


Leadville Lead & Uranium Corp. . 
July 17 (letter of notifiéation) 150,000 shares of comme 


stock (par $1) to be offered to stockholders; the baland 


to go to certain persons in certain jurisdictions to h 
decided: upon. Price—$2 per share. Preceeds—For e 
ploration and development and to purchase addition 
stock of its subsidiary, leadville Explorations, Inc. Offi 
—308 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—No 


Lewisohn Copper Corp. 
March 30 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 


cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proce 
—For exploration and evaluation: of leasehold propertie 


improvements, equipment and for general corpora 


purposes. Office—Tucson. Ariz. Underwriter—Geor 


F. Breen, New York. Offering—Postponed. 


Lithium Developments, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
June 21 filed 600,000 shares of commen steck (par 
cents), of which 600,000 shares are to be sold for ¢ 
count of the company and 90,000 shares for selling stoc 
holders. Price—$l per share; by amendment. Procee 
—For exploration and development and other gene 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—George A. Searig 
New York City. - ~, 


Long tsland Lighting Co. 
April 5 filed 120,000 shares of cumulative preferred sto¢ 
series G (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amen 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank leans. UWnderwrite 
‘Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Boston Cerp. and W. 
Langley & Co., all-of New York. Offering — Postpon 
because of present unsatisfactory market conditions. 


Los Angeles Airways, Inc., Los Angetes, Calif 
April 23 (letter of notification) 645 shares of comm 
stock (par $10). Price — $54 per share. Proceeds — 
Clarence M. Belinn, the selling stockholder. Office—59 
West Imperial Highway, Los Angeles 49, Calif. Unde 
writer—Dean Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 


Lost Canyon Uranium & Oil Co. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of ne 
assessable capital stock (par one cent).- Price—10 ce 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mini 
operations. Office — Simms Bldg., Albuquerque, N. 
Underwriter—Mid-America Securities Inc. of Utah,§ 
Lake City, Utah. 


Lumberman’s Investment & Mortgage Co. 
May 2 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1 
Price—$12 per share. Proceeds—For working capital ¢ 


general corporate purposes. Office — Denver; Ca 
Underwriter—None. 


% Lynch Carrier Systems, Inc. 

Aug. 20 filed $225,000 of 6% sinking fund debentur 
series B (with capital stock purchase warrants attache 
due Sept. 1, 1971, and 52,500 shares of capital stock ( 
$1), of which 12,500 shares are to be sold for the acco 
of the company and 40,000 shares for the account 
Frank W. Lynch, former President. (Each $500 of 
bentures will have attached thereto warrants to purch 
40 shares of stock initially at $7 per share). Price 








be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For research and 
development expenses and working capital: -Offiee—San 
Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


‘Macimiento Uranium Mining Corp. ~ ~~ sonics 
July 31 (ietter of notification) 1,000,0u0 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one centy. Price—20 cents pershate. 
Proceeds—For current liabilities, exploration, adminis- 
trative expenses and working capital. Office — Kimo 
Bidg., Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriter—Carroll & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Macinar, Inc. 7 
July 23 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—75 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Business — Manufac- 
tures steel and aluminum specialty products. ~Under- 
writer—C. J. Montague, Inc., 15 William Streét, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. * 
July 27 filed $19,109,000 of sinking fund subordinated 
debentures due Sept. 1, 1968 (with warrants to Purchase 
191,090 shares of common stock) beirg offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of ;ecord as of Aug. 
15; 1956, in the ratio of $500 of debentures to each 50 
shares of stock held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege); rights to expire on Aug. 30. Price —100% (flat). 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriier—Domin- 
ick & Dominick, New York. 


Mammoth Milling & Uranium Co., Inc. 
May 11 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—205 Carlson Bldg., Voca- 
tello, Idaho. Underwriter—Columbia Securities Co., Inc. 
of California, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Marquardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, Calif. 
June 25 filed 42,442 shares of capital stock (par $1) be- 
ing offered for subseription by stockholders of record 
Aug. 3, 1956, on the basis of one new share for each five 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire on Aug. 24. Price — $36 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—From sale of stock, together with funds from 
private placement of $2,000,000 of first mortgage 5%4% 
bonds, for capital improvement, equipment and general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Unsubscribed 
shares will be bought by Olin Mathiesen Chemical Corp., 
and Laurence S. Rockefeller, the two principal stock- 
holders. 

Mascot Mines, Inc. 
July 9 (letter of notfication) 280,000 shares of common 
stock (par 17% cents). Price—25 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For payment on properties; repayment of ad- 
vances; exploration and development and working cap- 
ital. Office—508 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Under- 
writer—Standard Securities Corp., Spokane, Wash. 
%* Mcintosh Laboratory, Inc. 
Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 900 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$50 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion, etc. Office—320 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


Mica & Minerals Corp. of America (8/27) 

June 13 filed 570,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To repayment of 
loans, to exercise option to purchase property now’ under 
lease, for construction of a plant, and for further.-explo- 
ration, working capital and other general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Wilmington, Del. Underwriter — Peter 
Morgan & Co., New York. 


Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

July 2 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line bonds 
due 1976. Proceeds—To pay off short term bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriter —.To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Three bids were received on 
Aug. 1, all for 434s, but were turned down. No new date 
for bids has been set. 


Midland General Hospital, Inc., Bronx, N. Y. 
Jan. 12 filed 24,120 shares of common stock (no par) 
and 30,000 shares of $6 dividend preferred stock (no 
par). The company does not intend presently to sell 
more stock than is required to raise, at most, $2,700,000. 
Price — $100 per share. Preceeds — For construction, 
working capital, reserve, etc. Underwriter—None. 


%* Mid-Way Recreation, Inc. 

Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $10) and 15,000 shares 
of common stock (no par). Price—$10 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To build bowling alley. Office—c/o Merton W. 
Litts, President, Doris Ave., Vestal, N. Y. Underwriter— 
None. 


Minerals, Inc., New York (9/10) 
June 22 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To acquire 
for $2,400,000 the Chavin lead-zinc-copper-silver mine 
located in South Central Peru, and for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New 
York. 


Mission Appliance Corp. of Mississippi 
pril 23 (letter of notification) 7,475 shares of preferred 
stock (par $20) and 29,900 shares of common stock (par 
) to be offered in units of one preferred and four com- 
mon shares. Price—$40 per unit. Proceeds — For pur- 
hase of machinery and equipment. Office—New Albany, 
Miss. Underwriter—Lewis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 


Modern Pioneers’ Life Insurance Co. 
fay 24 (letter of notification) $300,000 of trust fund cer- 
ificates. Price—At par ($2 per unit). Proceeds — To 
provide capital and surplus funds for the activation of 
is insurance company. Underwriter—Arizona Mutual 
Benefit Insurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Mohawk Silica Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

March 23 (letter -of notification) 3,000 shares of 8% 
eumulative convertible preferred stock (par $50) :and 
3,000 shares of common stock (no par) to be offered in 
units of one share of preferred and one share of common. 
Price — $60 per unit. Proceeds— For mining expenses 
and processing silica. Office—2508 Auburn Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


Mormon Trail Mining Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—223 Phillips Petrol- 
eum Blidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Frontier 
Investment, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 

% Nash (F.C.) & Co., Pasadena, Calif. 

Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record on or about Aug. 27 on the basis of one 
new share for each 4% shares held. Pricee—$5 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriters—Pasadena 
ee and Jones, Cosgrove & Miller, both of Pasadena, 

alif. 

National By-Products, Inc. 

June 19 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
Federal estate taxes. Office—800 Bankers Trust Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Underwriter—T. C. Henderson & Co., 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


National Lithium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office — 556 Denver Club Blidg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Investment Service Co., 
same city. 

National Metallizing Corp. 
March 5 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of Class A 
stock (par $1) and 40,000 shares of Class B stock (par 
$1) to be offered for subscription by Class A and Class 
B stockholders of record Feb. 1, 1956 on a 1-for-4 basis. 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For vacuum metallizing, 
conditioning, slitting and inspection machinery. Office— 
a St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 

one. 

National Musitime Corp. 

Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 393,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—75 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay loan and for general corporate pur- 


poses. Office—730 Fifth Avenue, New York. Business—. 


Background music business. Underwriters—M. J. Reiter 
Co., New York; Shelley Roberts & Co., Denver, Colo.; 
and General Investing Corp., New York. 


National Old Line insurance Co. 
Nov. 15 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — To selling stockholders. Office — Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering—Indefinitely 
postponed. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 5,504 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered to certain employees 
under stock option plan. Price—At market (aggregate 
to amount tc not more than $300,000). Office — Port 
Edwards, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. (8/29) 
Aug. 3 filed 613,010 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders at the rate of one new 
share for each five shares held as of Aug. 29; with 
rights to expire on Sept. 28. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. owns 69.26% (2,122,842 shares) of out- 
standing stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds 
—To repay temporary borrowings. Underwriter—None. 


Niagara Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 3 (letter of notification) 2,400,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 3% cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — 345 South 
State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Birken- 
mayer & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Nicholson (W. H.) & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jan. 16 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$25 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Underwriter—None. A. E. Nicholson Jr. of Kingston, Pa. 
is President. 


% North American Aviation, Inc. (9/10) 

Aug. 6 filed 1,145,011 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
to be offered for ‘subscripticn by stockholders of record 
Sept. 7, 1956 at the rate of one new share for each six 
shares held; rights to expire on Sept. 24. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For capital expend- 
itures. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


North American Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
July 9 filed 500,000 shares of class B non-voting common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To ex- 
pand business operations. Underwriter—None, sales are 
to be made by Eugene M. Rosenson, President, of Pheo- 
nix, and Marcus T. Baumann, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, of Tucson, Ariz. 


@ North Carolina Telephone Co. (8/27-31) 

July 24 filed 828,572 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders at 
the rate of two shares for each share held; rights to ex- 
pire 15 days following effective date of registration. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — 
To acquire physical properties and franchises of the 
Norwood and Marshville (N. C.) exchanges of the United 
Telephone Co. of the Carolinas, Inc.; to reduce short 
term indebtedness; for construction and modernization 
program; and for working capital. Underwriters—R. S. 
Dickson & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. and McCarley & 
Co., Inc., Ashville, N, C. 
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Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (9/12) 

July 26 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage ‘bonds due 
1986. Proceeds—For repayment of bank Jeans and for 
additions and improvements to property. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. Bids—Expected to be received up to 10 a.m. 
(CDT) on Sept. 12 at Room 1100, 231 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. : 
* Norwood Gas Co., Norwood, Mass. 

Aug. 20 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
stockholders 1,405 additional shares of common stock 
on a 1-for-2 basis. New England Electric System owns 
2,791 shares out of the 2,810 shares outstanding. Price— 
At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To reduce indebted- 
ness to parent. Underwriter—None. 

NYPA Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 11 (letter of notification) 5,586 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered to present stockhoiaec .. 
Price—$8 per share. Proceeas—For oii and gas drilling 
expenses. Office—606 Root Bidg., 84 W. Chippewa St., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Oak Mineral & Oil Corp., Fa N. M. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—15 cents per share. Pre- 
eeeds—For exploration and development and other gen- 


eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Philip Gordon & 
Co., New York. , 


Ocean Drilling & Exploration Co. (8/29) 
Aug. 8 filed a maximum of 211,238 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders at the rate of one new share for each six 
shares held as of Aug. 28, 1956; rights to expire on Sept. 
11. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — New Orleans, 
La. Underwriters—Morgan, Stanley & Co., New York, 
and Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis, Mo. , 

Pacific Finance Corp. (Calif. ) 

April 10 filed $25,000,000 of debentures due 1971. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For reduc- 
tion of short-term bank loans. Underwriters—Blyth & 
Co., Inc., and Hornblower & Weeks. Offering—Indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

® Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (8/30) 

July 27 filed 1,562,267 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by common ‘and preferred stock- 
holders of record Aug. 29, 1956 in the ratio of one share 
for each six shares (common and/or preferred stock) 
held; rights to expire on Sept. 28. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the parent, owns 90.70% of the out-. 
standing common steck and 78.17% of the preferred 
stock, and intends to purchase 1,399,824 shares of the 
new stock which represents its pro rata portion of the 
effering. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds— 
To repay temporary borrowings and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter—None. 

Pan-israel Oil Co., Inc. (Panama) 
May 29 filed American voting trust certificates for 1,- 
430,000 shares of common stock (par one cent), of which 
1,000,000 certificates are to be offered for public sale, 
180,000 shares and certificates therefor are subject to 
options and 25,000 shares and certificates therefor are to 
be offered for sale outside of the United States. Price— 
To be the market price on the American Stock Exchange. 
Proceeds—For exploration, drilling and development of 

rwriter. 


oil and gas acreage in Israel. Unde —H. Kook & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Perfect-Line Manufacturing Corp. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office — Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 
Underwriter—P. J. Gruber & Co., Inc., New York, 


%* Poly-Seal Corp. 

Aug. 17 (letter of notification) 45,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For inventory purchase and other corporate purposes, 
Office—405 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 


Prestole Corp. 

July 3 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% convertible 
sinking fund debentures due July 1, 1971 to be issued 
in denominations of $20 or any multiple thereof. Price 
—100% and accrued interest. Proceeds—To pay short 
term note and to buy equipment. Office—1345 Miami 
St., Toledo, Ohio. Underwriter—Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Offering—Being postponed. Larger deal 
expected in near future. 


% Procter & Gamble Co. (9/13) 

Aug. 22 filed $70,000,000 of debentures due Sept. 1, 1981. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For 
expansion program and for retirement of short-term 
borrowings. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
York, 


Prudential Federal Uranium Corp. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 6.000.000 shares of com< 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—Five cents per share, 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Skyline 
Securities, Inc., Denver 2, Colo. 


Puerto Rico Jai Alai, Inc. (8/29-30) 
July 27 filed $1,100,000 of 12-year 6% first mort- 
gage bonds due July 1, 1968, and 220,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—100% of principal amount 
for debentures and $1.75 per share for the stock. Pro- 
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eeeds—For construction of fronton and related activities. 
Office—San Juan, Porto Rico. Underwriters—Crerie & 
Co., Houston, Texas; and Dixon Bretscher Noonan, Inc., 
Springfield, Il. : 
* Pyramid Development Corp., Washington, D. C. 
July 27 (letter of notification ) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents), of which 25,000 shares are to be 
reserved for issuance upon exercise of options. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—To purchase real property and 
mortgage notes. Underwriter—Coombs & Co. of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

R. and P. Minerals, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents ner share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—5is Mill St., Reno, Nev. 
Underwriter—Utility Investments, Inc., Reno, Nev. 

Radium Hill Uranium, Inc., Montrose, Colo. 
June 14 (letter of notification) an undetermined number 
of shares of common stock which when sold at tne 
market will bring in an aggregate amount of $42,500. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—Bryant Bldg., 
Montrose, Colo. Underwriter—Shaiman & Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

‘Rand McNally & Co. 
July 27 (letter ~ j notification) not to exceed 1,999 shares 
of common stock (par $10) to be offered to shareholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 125 shares held. 
Price—$22 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—8255 Central Park Ave., Skokie, Ill. Underwriter 
—wNone. 
% Red Fish Boat Co., Clarksville, Texas 
July 30 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $2) and 100,000 shares 
of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
one share of each class of stock. Price—$2.25 per unit. 
Proceeds—To retire debt and for working capital. Un- 
derwriter—Franklin Securities Co., Dallas, Texas. 


' Reinsurance Investment Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
May 25 filed 2,985,000 shares of common stock, of which 

485,000 shares are to be offered to public and 500,000 
pre are to be reserved on exercise of options to be 
granted to employees of company. Price—To public, $2. 
per share. Proceeds—The first $3,000,000 will be used to 
purchase or organize a legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany to be known as the “Reinsurance Company of the 
South”; the remainder will be used for other corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Luna, Matthews & Waites. 


+’ Republic Cement Cacg., Prescott, Ariz. (8/28) 
April 20 filed 965,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds—For construction of plant, working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Vickers Brothers, New York. 


% Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. (9/6) 

Aug. 17 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series K (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To reduce bank lcans. Underwriter— 
The First Boston Corp., New York. 


Samson Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. ‘ 
Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For core drilling, including geological research and 
core assays; for mining shaft; to exercise purchase of 
option agreement on additional properties; tor working 
capital and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — 
Indiana State Securities Corp. of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
offering to residents of Indiana. 


¥* Scripto, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Aug. 15 filed 360,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
50 cents). Price—$7 per share. Proceeds—To reduce 
bank loans, and for expansion and working capital. 
Wnderwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


Security Loan & Finance Co. 
July 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion program. Office—323 So. State St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—Whitney & Co., also of Salt 
Lake City. 


Shangrila Uranium Corp. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
gmon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Underwriter—Western States In- 
westment Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Shoni Uranium Corp. 
July 13 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses and working capital. Address— 
Box 489, Riverton, Wyo. Underwriter — Carroll & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Skiatron Electronics & Television Corp. 
March 16 filed 470,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
eents). Price — At the market. Proceeds — To selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—None. 


% Southern California Edison Co. (9/11) 

Aug. 21 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Price —To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — To 
finance construction program. Underwriters—The First 
Boston Corp., New York and Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Nevada Power Co. (9/18) 
Aug. 10 filed $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
C, due 1986. Proceeds To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; William R. Staats & Co. and Hornblower & 
Weeks (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
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Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Bids—Tentatively expected to 
be received up to noon (EDT) on Sept. 18 at First 
National City Bank of New York, 2 Wali -St., New York, 
FE: A 


Southwestern Oklahoma Qil Co., Inc. 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 15,001 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
penses incident to development of oil and gas properties. 
Office—801 Washington Bldg., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 


Southwestern Resources, Inc., Santa Fe, N. M. 
June 8 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To exercise op- 
tions, purchase additional properties and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Southwestern Secu- 
rities Co., Dallas, Texas. 


* Star Plywood Cooperative, Estacada, Ore. 

Aug. 20 filed 323 memberships in the cooperative. Price 
—$6,500 per membership. Proceeds—For construction 
and operation of a plywood plant. Underwriter—None. 


Statesman Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
July 3 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50) 
to be offered to agents and employees of Automobile 
Underwriters, Inc., “Attorneys-in-Fact for the Subscrib- 
ers at the State Automobile Insurance Association.” 
Price—Proposed maximum is $7.50 per share. Proceeds 
—To obtain a certificate of authority from the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Indiana to begin business. 
Underwriter—None. 


Sterling Precision Corp., New York 
July 9 filed 379,974 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series C, to be offered for subscription 
by holders of outstanding common stock and series A 
and series B preferred stock in the ratio of one share 
of new preferred stock for each four shares of series A 
or series B preferred stock and one share of new pre- 
ferred for each 10 shares of common stock held. Price— 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To repay a $1,400,000 
note held by Equity General Corp., a subsidiary of 
Equity Corp.; to liquidate existing bank loans and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—None, but 
Equity General Corp. has agreed to purchase at par, 
plus accrued dividends, up to 290,000 shares of the new 
preferred stock not subscribed for by stockholders. Lat- 
ter already owns 137,640 shares (3.23%) of Sterling com- 
mon stock, plus $1,800,000 of its convertible debentures. 


Stevens (J. P.) & Co., Inc., New York 
June 28 filed $30,000,000 of debentures due July 1, 1981. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce short-term loans, to retire $950,000 of 434% first 
mortgage bonds and $368,679 of 6% preferred stock of 
subsidiaries. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
York. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


Strategic Metals, inc., Tungstonia, Nevada 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to mining operations. Underwriter— 
R. Reynolds & Co.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Suburban Land Developers, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 920 shares of 6% cumula- 
tive non-voting preferred stock ($100 per share) and 
2,160 shares of common stock (par $10). Price—Of pre- 
ferred, $100 per share; and of common, $15 per share. 
Proceeds—For improvements and working capital. Of- 
fice—909 West Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. Under- 
writer—W. T. Anderson & Co., Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 18 filed 229,300 shares of common stock. Price—At 


the market. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Under- 
writer—None. 


Tampa Electric Co. (8/29) 
Aug. 1 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined at competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Goldman, Sachs 
& Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bids—Expected to be 


received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Aug. 29, at 90 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Target Uranium Corp., Spokane, Wash. 
March 1 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 422 Paulsen 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Underwriters—Percy Dale Lan- 


phere and Kenneth Miller Howser, both of Spokane, 
Wash. 


Texas Calgary Co., Abilene, Texas 
June 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For drilling for oil and gas expenses. Underwriter— 
Thomson Kernaghan & Co., Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 
Thermoray Corp. 
June 29 (letter of notification) 380,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 75 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For inventory, working capital, etc. Business 


—Electrical heating. Office—26 Avenue B, Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., New York. 


Togor Publications, Inc., New York 
March 16 (letter of notification) 299,700 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Federal Investment Co., Washington, D. C. 


* Ulrich Manufacturing Co., Roanoke, Ul. 

Aug. 20 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans 
and for working capital. Business—"¥arthmoving equip- 
ment, etc. Underwriter—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Union Chemical & Materials Corp. 
May 25 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $10). | 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—Chicago, Ill. Underwriters 
—Alien & Co., Bache & Co. and Reynolds & Co., Inc., 
all of New York. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 

Union of Texas Oil Co., Houston, Texas 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses incident to oil production. Office — San 
Jacinto Building, Houston. Tex. Underwriter—Mickle & 
Co., Houston, Texas. Offering—pPut off indefinitely. 


United States Mining & Milling Corp. 
July 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For exploration and drilling costs and for working 
capital. Underwriter—N. R. Real & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Universal Fuel & Chemical Corp. 
May 17 (letter of notification) 300,0uu shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—825 Broadway, Farrell, Pa. Under- 
writer—Langley-Howard, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Universal Investors, Inc., Shreveport, La. 
June 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — To organize a new 
wholly-owned legal reserve life insurance company un- 
der Louisiana laws. Underwriter—Frank Keith & Co., 
Inc., Shreveport, La. 


Universal-Rundle Corp., New Castie, Pa. 
July 27 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by certain employees of 
company. Price—$18.50 per share. Proceeds—To Sears, 


— & Co., the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 
one. 


@® Vanadium Corp. of America (9/5) 

Aug. 14 filed $10,000,000 of convertible debentures due 
Sept. 1, 1976, to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record Sept. 5 at the rate of $100 of 
debentures for each 13 shares of stock held; rights to 
expire on Sept. 19. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriter—Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., New York. 


Vance industries, inc., Evanston, Ill. 
Jan. 24 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$7 per share. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Office — 2108 Jackson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Underwriter—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 
* Virginia Electric & Power Co. (9/25) 
Aug. 17 filed $20,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series M, due Oct. 1, 1986. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., American Securities Corp. 
and Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Saloron Bros. & Hutzler; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Union Securities Corp. Bids—To be opened on Sept. 25. 


*% Vital Earth Corp. 

Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 149,900 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For raw materials, working capital and general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—1i1 East 35th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


* Voltar Electronics, inc. 

Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For equipment, working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Office —-321 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


West Ohio Gas Co. 
July 16 (letter of notification) 17,959 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record July 23, 1956, on a 1-for-20 basis 
(with an oversubscription); rights to expire on Aug. 21. 
Price—$12.50 per share. Office—319 W. Market St., 
Lima, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


Western Securities Corp. of New Mexico 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To start 
a dealer or brokerage business. Office—921 Sims Bldg 
Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriter—None. 


Wheland Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

May 23 filed $2,000,000 of convertible subordinated de 
bentures due June 1, 1976, and 136,000 shares of common 
the company’s account and 61,000 shares for a selling 
stockholder. Price — To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—Together with proceeds from private sale of 
$1,500,000 43%4% first mortgage bonds and $900,000 o 
3-year unsecured 44%% notes to a group of banks, wi 

be used to retire outstanding series A and series B 5% 
first mortgage bonds, and for expansion program. Under 
writers—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York; Courts & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: and Equitable Securities Corp., Nash 
ville, Tenn. Offering — Temporarily postponed. No 
expected until sometime in September or October. 


White Sage Uranium Corp. 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of capi 
tal stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeé 
—For mining expenses. Office—547 East 21st South St 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Empire Securitie 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wildcat Mountain Corp.. Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 13 filed $800,000 of 6% subordinated cumulative 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1976, and 6,000 shares of commo 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of a $400 deben 
ture and three shares of stock. Price — $500 per unit 
Proceeds—For construction and working capital. Busi 
ness—Mountain recreation center. Underwriter—None 
offering to be made by officers and agents of compan 








Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Feb. 20 (letter -of notification) 20,666 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 
class B common stockholders on a 1-for-7 basis. Price— 
$6.84 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 


i Maison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. Underwriter— 
one. 


Wilmington Country Club, Inc., Wilmingion, Del. 
April 2 filed $1,500,000 of non-interest bearing deben- 
tures, due 1991, to be offered to the membeiss of the 
Club. Price—At par ($1,000 per debentures). Proceeds 


—For construction of a golf house and other improve- 
ments. Underwriter—None. 


Wisconsin Wood Products, Inc. 
June 25 filed 74,016 shares otf common stock (par $5) 
to be offered initially for sale to the present stock- 
holders. It is not expected that more than 42,5(0 shares 
will be sold immediately. Price—$10 per snaie. Pro- 
ceeds—For lease of plant and purchase of eg 1ipment. 
Office—Phillips, Wis. Underwriter—None. 

Wyoming Oil & Gas Co. 
July 9 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For development of oil and gas properties. Office—1529 
South Forest St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Wayne 
Jewell Co., Denver, Colo. 


Prospective Offerings 


® Acme Steel Co. (9/18) 
July 31 it was announced stockholders on Sept. 12 will 
vote on approving an amendment to the company’s 
charter whereby the stockholders will waive their pre- 
emptive rights to a pro rata share of an issue of 400,000 
additional shares of common stock (par $10). Proceeds 
— For expansion program. Underwriters — Probably 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, both of New York. 

Air-Vue Products Corp., Miami, Fla. 
Feb. 20 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 150,000 shares of common stock. Price—Around $4.25 
per share. Proceeds — For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Aug. 2 it was announced that a registration statement 
would be filed in August covering a proposed issue of 
1,750,000 shares of capital stock (par $2.50) to be offered 
in exchange on a share-for-share basis for a like number 
of shares of. capital stock of American Automobile In- 
surance Co. of St. Louis, Mo. The exchange offer will 
be conditioned on acceptance by the holders of not less 
than 80% of the outstanding shares of the latter com- 
pany. The offering will be made sometime during 
September. 

American Louisiana Pipe Line Co. 
July 2 it was announced company plans issue and sale 
of $15,000,000 of cumulative preferred stock. Underwriter 
—May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: White, Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Of- 
fering—Expected in fourth quarter of 1956. 

American Petrofina, Inc. 
June 14 it was announced that following proposed 
merger with Panhandle Oil Corp., American Petrofina, 
Ltd. will offer to stockholders of Panhandle and Petro- 
fina of Belgium and to Canadian Petrofina the oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to additional “A” stock of American 
Petrofina. Price—$11 per share. Underwriters—White, 
Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co.. Inc.: and Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co. Offering—Expected in October. 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
May 31 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell in December $24,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Secu- 
rities Corp. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.: Harriman Ripley & Co.. Inc. 
% Bank of the Southwest National Ascoc’ation 
Aug. 20 it was reported Bank plans to offer to its stock- 
holders the right to sunscribe for 75,000 additional siar<s 
of capital stock (par $20) on the basis of three new 
shares for each 20 shares presently held. Price—?40 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Office 
—Houston, Texas. 


Boulder Acceptance Corp., Boulder, Colo. 
July 16 it was announced company plans to offer and 
sell 3,000,000 shares of its common stock. Price—At par 
($6 per share). Proceeds—To construct hotel; set up in- 
stalment loan company; and for working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Allen Invest- 
ment Co., Boulder, Colo. Stock to be sold in Colorado. 

California Electric Power Co. (10/9) 

July 16 it was announced company plans to sell $8,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Shields & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & 
Co. Bids—Expected to be received on Oct. 9. 

Carolina Power & Light Co. (11/27) 

March 22 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch. Pieree, Fenner & Beane (jointly) 
Bids—Scheduled tor Nov. 27. 
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Central Ilinois Public Service Co. (10/23) 
Aug. 13 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
170,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly). Common stock will probably be 
offered first for subscription by stockholders. Bids— 
Expected to be received on Oct. 23. Registration — 
Planned for Oct. 1. 


Central Wisconsin Motor Transport Co. 
July 9 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 34,600 shares of 6% convertible preferred stock (par 
$10) and 66,500 shares of common stock (the latter to 
be sold by certain stockholders). Proceeds—From sale 
of preferred to provide funds for expansion. Office— 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Underwriter — Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. 
Aug. 14 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
through negotiated channels an issue of up to $9,000,000 
first mortgage bonds (probably privately). Proceeds— 
To retire outstanding 434% notes and for purchase of 
leased equipment. 


Coastal Transmission Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 29 it was announced an application has been filed 
with the FPC for construction of a 565.7 mile pipeline 
system to cost $68,251,000. Underwriters—May be Leh- 
man Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York. 


® Columbia Gas System, Inc. (10/3) 

Aug. 7 it was announced company may issue and sell 
$25,000,000 of debentures. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.: Morgan Stanlev & Co. Bids—Evxnert- 
ed to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 3. Regis- 
tration—Planned for Sept. 7. 


Crane Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
F. F. Elliott, President, on March 18 stated in part: “To 
meet the cost of present proposed capital expenditures, 
it appears that some additional financing may be neces- 
sary.” Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and Clark, 
Dodge & Co. 

Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Aug. 13 it was reported company plans to raise about 
$8,000,000 through the sale of preferred stock. Proceeds 
—For construction program. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by comeptitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (joint- 
ly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Leh- 
man Brothers; W. C. Langley & Co. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Bosten 
Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Expected before end of 1956. 


Dolly Madison International Foods Ltd. 
Nov. 15 it was announced that Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
intends at a future date to give its stockholders the right 
to purchase its Dolly Madison stock. Underwriter— 
Allen & Co., New York. 


Ou Mont Broadcasting Corp. 

4ug. 10 it was announced that corporation, following is- 
suance on Dec. 2 to stockholders of Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. of 944,422 shares of common stock as 
a dividend, contemplates that additional shares will be 
offered to its stockholders. This offering will be un- 
derwritten. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. handled Du Mont Laboratories class A stock fi- 
nancing some years ago. Stockholders of Laboratories 
on Oct. 10 approved formation of Broadcasting firm. 


Eternalite, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
May 28 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about 200,000 shares of class A stock. Price — Around 
$4.50 per share. Underwriter — Vickers Brothers, New 
York. 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp. 
June 11, John H. Clough, President, announced that 
working capital financing will be required in the near 
future. Underwriter—Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. 
% Fanstee! Metaliurgical Corp. 
Aug. 15 company announced stockholders will vote Oct. 
3 on proposed issue and sale of $3,000,000 subordinated 
convertible debentures. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 
gram. Underwriter—Haligarten & Co., New York. 


Fiair Records Co. 
Aug. 13 it was reported companv p’ans to issue and sell 
to residents of New York State 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$2 per snare. Unaerwriter—Foster-Mann, 
Inc., New York. 


General Contract Corp., St. Louls, Mo. 
April 18 it was announced that company plans $5,000,000 
additional financing in near future. Proceeds—To go to 
Securities Investment Co., a subsidiary. Underwriter— 
G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 

April 2, A. F. Tegen, President, said that the company 
plans this year to issue and sell $28,500,000 of new bonds 
and $14,000,000 of new preferred stock. It is also pos- 
sible that a new issue of common stock will be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders before April, 
1957. Proceeds—To repay bank loans, etc., and for con- 
struction program. 


Great Southwest Corp. (Texas) 
July 16 it was announced this corporation is planning a 
5,000-acre industrial development on two sites midway 
between Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. Carl M. Loeb, 


Rhoades & Co., New York, who has acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the corporation, may handle any new 
financing that may be necessary. 
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Haskelite Manufacturing Co. ‘ 
July 16 it was reported company may be considering sale 
of about $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 bonds or debentures. 
Underwriter—May be G. H. Walker & Co.,, St. Louis and 
New York. 

Hawaiian Telephone Co. 

July 3U it was announced that company plans to acquire 
a 15% participation with American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in a proposed $36,700,000 California-to-Hawaii 
cable and, if approved by the directors on Aug. 16, will 
be probably be financed by a debenture issue. Hawaiian 
Telephone Co.’s investment will be approximately $5,- 
500,000. Underwriter—Probably Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York. 

Herold Radio & Television Corp. 

July 25 it. was announced stockholders on Aug. 10 will 
vote on increasing the authorized common stock from 
400,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares, in order to provide 
options (to officers and employees), and for future fi- 
nancing. Underwriters—Weill, Blauner & Co., New York, 
and Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Authority of the Eurcpean Coal and Stecl 
Community, Luxembourg 

July 9 this Authority announced that an American bank- 
ing group consisting of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The First 
Boston Corp. and Lazard Freres & Co. has been ap- 
pointed to study the possibility of a loan to be issued 
on the American market. The time, amount and terms 
will depend on market conditions. Proceeds — To be 
loaned to firms in the Community for expansion of coal 
mines, coking plants, power plants and iron ore mines. 


Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 29 it was announced an application has been filec 
with the FPC for permission to construct a 961 mile 
pipeline system to cost $105,836,000. Hearing on this 
project started on July 9. Underwriters—May be Blyth 
& Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; and Scharff & Jones, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 

June 25 it. was reported company may in the Fall do 
some public financing. Proceeds—For expansion. Un- 
derwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 


indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. (8/24) 
Aug. 9 it was announced that Bank plans to offer to 
stockholders of record Aug. 24, 1956, the right to sub- 
scribe on or before Sept. 13 for 125,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $20) on a 1-for-4 basis. Prices—About $62 
per share. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
April 24 stockholders approved a proposal increasing 
bonded indebtedness of the company by $20,000,000. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Equitable 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). Amount and timing 
has not yet been determined (probably. not until first 
half of 1957). 

fay Jewelry Stores, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 6 it was reported company plans early registration 
of an issue of common stock for public offering in Sep- 
tember. Underwriter—Lazard Freres & Co., New York. 


*% Lee Offshore Drilling Co., Tulsa, Okla. — 

Aug. 20 it was reported company plans registration in 
September of $2,500,000 of convertible class A stock. 
Underwriter—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Liebernecht (Karl), Inc. 
Aug. 6 it was reported the Office of Alien Property plans 
to offer at competitive sale its holdings of 63% of the 
common stock of this company, which owns the Quaker 
State Metal Products Corp., of Lancaster, Pa., an alumi- 
num fabricator. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 
April 17 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell next Fall $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); Blair & Co., Incorporated and 
Baxter, Williams & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. 


Marsh Steel Co. 
July 3 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell some additional common stock. Preceeds—For ex- 
pansion program. Underwriter—The First Trust Co. of 
Lincoln, Neb. Stock Increase—Stockholders will vote 
on increasing authorized common stock from 100,000 to 
200,000 shares. 


May Department Stores Co. 
July 19 it was announced that this company may under- 
take financing for one or more real estate companies. 
Proceeds — For development of branch stores and re- 
gional shopping centers. Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. and Lehman Brothers, New York. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. (11/13) ; 

July 2 it was reported that company is considering the 
sale of $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Drexel! 
& Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected 
on Nov. 13. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. ‘ ; 
April 16 it was reported company may issue In July 
or August, depending upon market conditions, about 
$5,000,000 of preferred stock (in addition to about $6,000,- 
000 of bonds). Underwriter — For preferred stock also 
to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
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ders: Smith, Barney & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
April 19 company applied to the Michigan P. S. Com- 
mission for permission to issue and sell $30,000,000 of 
40-year debentures later this year. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—-To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Minneapolis Gas Co. 
April 16 stockholders approved an increase in the 
authorized common stock (par $1) from 1,700,000 shares 
to 2,500,000 shares. Previous offer to stockholders was 
underwritten by Kalman & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


National Pool Equipment Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
July 23 it was reported early registration is expected of 
200,000 shares of common stock. Price—Expected at $3 
per share. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Business — Manufactures swimming pools and related 
equipment. Underwriters—Mid-South Securities Co. and 
Clark, Landstreet & Clark, Inc., Both of Nashville, Tenn. 

National Steel Corp. 

March 12 the company announced that it is estimated 
that total construction expenditures planned to start in 
the current year and to be completed in mid-1959 will 
amount to a minimum of $200,000,000. Underwriters— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; and 
The First Boston Corp. 

* National Sugar Refining Co. 

Aug. 20 it was announced that stockholders will vote 
Sept. 5 on increasing the authorized capital stock from 
600,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares. It is planned to offer 
to stockholders in September 94,803 additional shares of 
capital stock in the ratio of one new share for each six 
shares held. Price—To be announced later. Proceeds— 
For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 

Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America 
Feb. 20 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
late this Spring $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1976. Underwriter—If determined by competitive bid- 
ding, the following may bid: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Union Secu- 
rities Corp. (jointly). 

New England Electric System ; 
Jan.i3 it» was: announced company plans to merge its 
subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Electric 
Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company 
during 1956. This would be followed by a $20,000,000 
first mortgage bond issue by the resultant company, the 
mame of which has not as yet been determined. Under- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union Securities Corp. 
and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 

New England Power Co. 

Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds during October 
of 1956. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union 
Securities Corp. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly) 

Northern Natural Gas Co. 

July 19 it was reported company plans to finance its 
1956 construction program (costing about $40,000,000) 
through issuance of debentures and treasury funds in 


ew part of year. Underwriter—Probably Blyth & . 
Cc. 


Offshore Gathering Corp., Houston, Texas 
Nov. 18 David C. Bintliff, President, announced com- 
pany has filed an application with the Federal Power 
Commission for a certificate of necessity to build a 
364-mile submarine gas pipeline off-shore the coast of 
Louisiana from the Sabine River to the Gulf Coast of 
the State of Mississippi. It is estimated that this gather- 
ing system will cost approximately $150,000,000. Type 
of financing has not yet been determined, but tentative 
plans call for private sale of first mortgage bonds and 
public offer of about $40,000,000 of securities (probably 
notes, convertible into preferred stock at maturity, and 
common stock). Underwriter—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
New York. : 

Ohio Power Co. (10/17) 


July 2 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$28,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Blyth & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union 
Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
+ pay real pa de wre, ioe: ana Stone & Webster Secu- 
’ intly). ds—Expecte i 
to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 17. . ee 


Ohio Power Co. (10/17) 


July 2 it was reported company proposes to issue and 
sell ,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; 
vo & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union Securities 
Ped and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman 

pley & Co. Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
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(jointly); Lehman Brothers. Bids—Tentatively expected 
to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 17. 

Oklahoma Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
July 26 it was announced company has been authorized 
by the Oklahoma Securities Commission to issue and 
sell in the State of Oklahoma $20,000,000 of its capital 
stock ($10,000,000 within organization and $10,000,000 
publicly). Proceeds—To organize or acquire seven sub- 
sidiaries. Business—A holding company. Underwriter 
—None. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
May 17 stockholders voted to increase the authorized 
preferred stock from 240,000 shares to 500,000 shares and 
the authorized common stock from 3,681,000 shares to 
5,000,000 shares. Company has no immediate plan to do 
any equity financing. Underwriters—(1) for any com- 
mon stock (probably first to stockholders) — Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. (2) For preferred stock, 
to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
bers: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Smith, Barney 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
March 20 C. R. Williams, President, announced that 
about 280,000 shares of common stock (par $1) are to be 
sold in connection with subscription contracts which 
were entered into at the time of the original financing 
in April of 1955. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To- 
gether with funds from private sale of $35,000,000 addi- 
tional first mortgage bonds, and $10,000,000 of 5.6% 
interim notes and borrowings from banks, will be used 
to construction program. Underwriters—White, Weld & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The Dominion Securities 
Corp.; and Union Securities Corp. Registration — Ex- 
pected soon. 

Pacific Northwest Power Co. 
Aug. 13 it was reported company plans to sell about $32,- 
000,000 of common stock to the organizing companies and 
that arrangements are expected to be made to borrow 
up to $60,000,006 on a revolving bank loan which will be 
reduced through the sale of bonds to institutional in- 
vestors as well as the general public. Proceeds—To pay, 


in part, for cost of new power project to cost an esti- 
mated $217,400,000. 


% Palisades Amusement Park, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Aug. 21, Irving Rosenthal, President, announced that 
company plans to purchase another amusement park and 
merge the two and then sell stock to public. 


Pan Cuba Oil & Metais Corp. (Del.) 
April 9, Walter E. Seibert, President, announced that 
company will soon file a registration statement with the 
SEC preparatory to an equity offering planned to take 
place later this year. Business—To explore, drill and 
operate oil, gas and mineral properties in the United 


States, Cuba and Canada. Office—120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Rys. Co. 
May 4 it was announced that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. will offer to its stockholders rights to subscribe for 


540,651.75 shares of Pittsburgh Rys. Co. Price—About $6 
per share. 


Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. , 
July 27 it was announced that following 100% stock dis- 
tribution to stockholders of record Aug. 28, 1956, a public 
offering of approximately 200,000 shares of capital stock, 
consisting of shares held in the treasury and by certain 
stockholders. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and 


F. S. Smithers & Co., both of New York. Offering—Ex- 
pected in September. 


Post Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
July 16 it was announced that a public offering of $4,- 
000,000 5% three-year notes is planned if John S. Bot- 
tomly, a Boston attorney, does not exercise his option to 
purchase the physical assets of the Boston Post by 
July 31. Underwriter—Lamont & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Public Service Co. of Ind‘ana, Inc. (10/16) 

July 30 it was reported company may issue and sell about 
$30,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds — To retire 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received on or about Oct. 16. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. ; 
April 16, Lyle McDonald, Chairman, estimated that re- 
quirements for new. capital this year will be approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 to $85,000,000. The types and amounts 
of the new securities to be issued and the time of sale 
have not been determined: Proceeds—To help finance 
construction program. Underwriters—For any debenture 
bonds — may be determined by competitive bidding; 
probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.,-and Lehman 


Brothers (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & 
Co. (jointly). 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
Feb. 15 the company announced that it estimates that its 
construction program for the years 1956-1959 will 
amount to $87,000,000, including $20,000,000 budgeted for 
1956. This large expansion, the company says, can be 
financed wholly by debt and from internal sources. Un- 
derwriter—If determined by competitive bidding, may 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 


Racine Hydraulics & Machinery, Inc. 
July 9 it was reported that company plans to issue and 
sell some additional common stock. Underwriter—Loewi 
& Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Offering—Expected in Sept. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. (9/5) 
July 20 the, Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the railroad to issue not exceeding $61,660,000 of 50-year 
income 5% debentures, series A, due Jan. 1, 2006, and 
not exceeding 154,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
in exchange tor not exceeding 616,000 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock, series A (par $100) on the basis of $100 
of debentures and one-quarter of a share of common 
stock for each share of preferred stock. The exchange 
will begin early in September and expire at 3 p.m.(EDT) 
on Oct. 1, 1956. The Chase Manhattan Bank, of New 
York City, has been designated as exchange agent. 
Dealer-Manager—Union Securities Corp., New York. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Aug. 13 it was reported that company may be consider- 
ing new financing. Preoceeds—To repay $200,000,000 bank 
loans. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. 

Soutn Carona Eiectric & Gas Co. 

March 9, S. C. McMeekin, President, announced that it 
is expected that $10,000,000 of new money will be re- 
quired in connection with the company’s 1956 construc- 
tion program. The company proposes to obtain a part 
of its new money requirements from the sale of $5,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and the balance from the 
private sale of $5,000,000 principal amount of bonds. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 

’ Southern Counties Gas Co. of California 

Jan. 30 it was reported company may in the Fall offer 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. ° 

Southern Electric Generating Co. 

May 18, it was announced that this company, 50% owned 
by Alabama Power Co. and 50% by Georgia Power Co., 
subsidiaries of Southern Co., plans’ to issue debt securi- 
ties. Proceeds—Together with other funds, to construct 
and operate a $150,000,000 steam electric generating plant 
on the Coosa River in Alabama. Underwriter—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp., 
Equitable ‘Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co: (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. 
® Southern Pacific RR. Co. (9/19) 
Aug. 8 it was reported company may issue and sell 
$35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series H, due 1983. 
Proceeds—For capital expenditures. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids 
—Expected to be received Sept. 19. 

Union Gas Co. 
April 19 it was announced company is considering is- 
suance and sale to stockholders iater this year of some 
additional common stock on a pro rata basis (with an 
ovérsubscription privilege). Underwriter—None. 

Southwestern Public Service Co. 

Aug. 7 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell in Februery or March, 1957, $5,000,000 of first mort 
gage bonds and $5,000.000 additional common stock first 
to stockholders on a 1-for-20 basis. Preceeds—For con 
struction program. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. 
New York. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

May 10, Gardiner Symonds, President, announced that 
company plans to sell about $50,000,000 of. mortgage 


-bonds late in the third quarter or early in the fourth 


quarter of 1956. Proceeds — For expansion program 
Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities Corp., White 
Weld & Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


- Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Aug. 13 it was reported company may offer to its stock 
holders about $7,000,000 additional common stock late 
this year. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co.; Stone § 
Webster Securities Corp. 

Underwood Corp. 

Aug. 13 it was reported that company may offer pub 
licly this fall an issue of convertible debentures. Unde 
writer—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


United States Rubber Co. 

June 29, H. E. Humphreys, Jr., Chairman, stated tha 
issuance of convertible debentures is one of severa 
possible methods the company has been considering fe 
raising $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 which may be neede 
for plant expansion and working capital. He added that, 
convertible debentures are issued, they will be offere 
pro rata to common stockholders. Underwriter—kKuh 
Loeb & Co., New York. 


University Life Insurance Co., Norman, Okla. 
June 21, Wayne Wallace, President, announced compa 
plans in near future to offer to its 200 stockholders 500 
000 additional shares of common voting stock at ra 
of not more than 2,500 shares to each stockholder. Righ 
will expire on Aug. 1. Unsubscribed stock will be o 
fered to residents of Oklahoma only. Price—$2 per sha 
Underwriter—None. 


* Virginian Ry. (10/4) 
Aug. 20 it was reported the company has applied to th 
ICC for authority to issue and sell $3,600,000 equipme 
trust certificates, which wi!l mature in 15 equal annu 
installments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. In 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Bla 
&.Co. Incorporated. Bids—Expected on or about Oct. 
“Washington Gas Light Co. 
June 7 it was announced company proposes to finan 
proposed new construction of pipeline in Virginia 
cost about $3,380,000 from funds generated by operatior 
sale of common stock and temporary bank borrowi 
Underwriter — The First Boston Corp., New York; « 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 









productivity gains equitably between labor and management, 
and at the same time insuring against dollar devaluation, 
could be devised providing the shortcomings of the concept and 
limited accurate data of productivity are improved considerably 
so that its unquestioned meaningfulness would make a signifi- 
cant contribution to cost accounting and operational records. 


In exploring the problems, pit- 
nlis and misuse of productivity 
easurement, as obtained and 
ed today, the July 31st monthly 
ssue of the “New England Let- 
pr,” published by the First Na- 
onal Bank of Boston, asserts 
ore and better information can 
hake a significant contribution to 
ability and to our further eco- 
bmic progress .. . collective bar- 
pining ... capital investment... 
ockholder adequate and just re- 
ards ... (and wage policy) 
ithout fueling inflation.” 


In relating productivity and 
rogress, the Letter points out 
Productivity is the magic key- 
one of the miraculous economic 
ogress which has brought Amer- 
a the world’s highest living 
andarcs and attracted teams of 
breign businessmen here to study 
r methods. Yet it is far from 
ear that all users of this term 
ave the same meaning in mind. 
roductivity may be associated 
rith the utilization of natural re- 
purces, Or manpower, or capital, 
r any combination of these. Yet 
is probably most often consid- 
ed as the ratio of goods and 
ervices produced to the labor in- 
ut, or, in short, output per man- 
our. 

“With a long-term contract at 
sue in the recent steel industry 
rike, one of the provisions of 
hich was annual wage increases, 
e question of productivity was 
resent at the bargaining table, at 
ast by proxy. It is certain that 
anagement and labor must dis- 
uss in such negotiations changes 

output and who or what factor 
s responsible for them. Similar 
opntracts, in effect in other im- 
portant industries, are cloaked 
ith a vital public interest, for if 
e higher wages and other ben- 
fits demanded and granted out- 
ace productivity, as they have 
iven scme evidence of doing in 
955 and so far in 1956, this will 
brce prices ever higher, providing 


nother turn to the inflationary 
Diral. 


Measurement Difficulties 


“Increasing real output per 
an-hour is essential for real 
ages and standards of living to 
ise. Yet the process by which 
e measure such changes is an 
neertain and confusing one. 
ome of the evidence points to the 
Pct thet the annual rounds of 
age increases in recent years 
ave produced about as much gain 

rea] money wages as could be 
ccounted for by greater produc- 


ivitv. Average straight time 
ourly earnings of production 
orkers in manufacturing from 


947 to 1956 rose by 57%, but ris- 
meg prices diluted the dollar by 
7%. Thus the gain in real hourly 
ages of 30% almost exactly 
atched the estimated increase in 
productivity: On the other hand, 
ost of these measurements fail 

D include the cost of fringe ben- 
fits, which probably exceeds 20% 
f pavrolls, denending upon what 
enefits are included. To add 
hese costs, which after all must 
e met from sales revenue the 
ame as weekly paychecks, would 
mM many cases put the total gains 
bf workers far ahead of the pro- 
luctivity increase, thus requiring 
price boosts that tend to be infla- 
ionary. 

“Also, attempts to preempt for 
abor all, or most, of productivity 
Rains fail to give due considera- 
ion to technological changes, to 

e rapid expansion in capital in- 





vestment both on an aggregate 
and a per worker basis, the 
broadening of education, the ex- 
panded use of energy, and im- 
proved management techniques, 
which in total have certainly con- 
tributed most to our notable prog- 
ress. Much more needs to be 
learned about this complex proc- 
ess if we are to make the wisest 
use of productivity data. 


Improper Projection 


“Over the first half of this cen- 
tury there was an average annual 
increase in output per man-hour 
of slightly more than 2%, accord- 
ing to reliable estimates. During 
this period an increase in the la- 
bor force of roughly three fourths 
and in aggregate man-hours of 
about one third was magnified 
into a four times greater output 
of goods and services. 


“Yet we can too easily accept 
this tiny figure of a 2% annual 
gain in productivity as easy of 
achievement and too confidently 
vroject it ahead, compounded, in 
long-term estimates of future 
growth. Leaving aside the uncer- 
tainties in the concept and the 
statistics, which should warn us 
to treat these estimates with great 
caution, we can be certain that 
there have been conisderable va- 
riations from the long-term rate 
of growth over short periods of 
time. There is evidence that the 
range may well have been from a 
fraction ef 1% to as much as 6%. 


“It is also demonstrable that 
there have been considerable va- 
riations as between manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing, and with- 
in these categories there have ap- 
peared further differences by in- 
dustries. Communications and 
public utilities have shown a long- 
term gain about double the aver- 
age, while that for agriculture and 
trade has been only about three- 
fourths as great. Manufacturing 
has shown a performance close to 
the average, but this has concealed 
wide variations between specific 
groups. Industries such as coal, 
petroleum, tobacco, rubber, and 
transportaion equipment have 
been able to achieve long-term 
gains of 4% to 5% per year, while 
leather, furniture, and lumber 
have averaged only about 1%. 


Variations in Rate of Change 


“It is abundantly clear from 
studies by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics that there are 
many variations in the rate of 
change, not only between indus- 
tries but also for the same in- 
dustry over periods of time. With- 
in industries, the individual firms 
obviously vary widely. Yet we 
have in many cases set wage pat- 
terns through industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining which cannot 
help being unrealistic for some 
companies. Management has been 
committed to successive wage in- 
creases without any assurance 
that greater production will be 
forthcoming which can be sold at 
a-price the market will pay. Com- 
mitments to increase wages even 
though only partially based upon 
such an unprecise measurement 
as productivity gains are likely to 
prove troublesome in the long run. 

“While it is not suggested that 
measurements of productivity are 
generally applied in such a nar- 
row manner, their use is frequent- 
ly implicated in the reasoning of 
the labor union policy setters. 


Although the increase in output 
per man-hour has apparently been 
above average during the post- 
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ow fo Split Productivity Gains 
With Labor, Owners and Consumers 


First National Bank of Boston believes a system of sharing 


war years when industry has ex- 
perienced round after round of 
wage demands, this has also been 
the period when added benefits 
have been multiplied. We appear 
to have introduced rigidities into 
the whole wage structure which 
may well cause trouble if business 
activity should slacken. And it 
should not be forgotten that in 
pricing goods for a competitive 
world market, which we increas- 
ingly face, if our unit costs out- 
run those of our competitors, it 
will be more difficult to expand 
our role in international trade. 


Making Labor, Management and 
Consumer 


“What course of procedure does 
this ‘suggest? In spite of all the 
study on the broad topic of pro- 
ductivity, the sum total of knowl- 
edge useful to management is 
small. Government and economic 
research agencies should be en- 
couraged to expand studies of 
productivity. More and better in- 
formation can make a significant 
contribution to stability and to our 
further economic progress by 
helping to keep wage demands 
and wage increases within sensi- 
ble limits, not beyond our capac- 
ity to meet without fueling infla- 
tion. 

“While there are many prob- 
lems involved in measuring 
changes in output and allocating 
the results to the proper factors, 
it would seem that such informa- 
tion would be valuable to man- 
agement when added to the cost 
accounting and operational rec- 
ords presently available. A de- 
tailed knowledge of changes in 
output per unit of labor input and 
the source of changes could be 
used in forging better wage, in- 
centive, and bonus programs, and 
should contribute to more effec- 
tive collective bargaining. Man- 
agement could also make use of 
such information in decisions on 
capital investment and in secur- 
ing to the stockholder adequate 
and just rewards. With greater 
knowledge of productivity we 
might look forward to devising a 
system of sharing gains which by 
its inherent fairness could secure 
the support of labor and manage- 
ment, and insure the _ public 
against further devaluation of the 
dollar.” 


Form Olympic Securities 

Olympic Securities, Inc. has 
been formed with offices at 177 
Broadway, New York City, to en- 
gage in a securities business. 


Opens Inv. Business 


BUFFALO, N. Y. — Chalice 
Owen is conducting a_ securities 
business from offices at 577 West 
Ferry Street. 


Joins Ellis Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—Josevh F. 
McGlinn has become affiliated 
with Ellis & Company, Dixie 
Terminal Building. 


Two With E. H. Hansen 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
WHITTIER, Calif.—Chesleyv E. 
Fritts and Edwin A. Seitz have 
become associated with E. H. 


Hansen & Co., 124 North Bright 
Avenue. 


King Merritt Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia CuronicLe) 


DENVER, Colo. — David H. 
Brown has been added to the staff 
of King Merritt & Co., Inc., 817 
Seventeenth Street. 


With Penington, Colket 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Pening- 
ton, Colket & Co., 123 South 
Broad Street, members of New 
York and other leading stock ex- 
changes, announce that Ralph R. 
Umsted is now associated with 
them as a registered representa- 
tive. 


Associates Investment 
Debentures Offered 


Public offering of $30,000,000 
Associates Investment Co. 442% 
debentures due Aug. 1, 1976 is be- 
ing made today (Aug. 23) by a 
group of underwriters headed 
jointly by Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler and Lehman Brothers. The 
debentures are priced at 100% 
and accrued interest. 


Net proceeds trom the offering 
will be used by Associates Invest- 
ment to reduce outstanding short 
term notes due within one year. 

The company, which on June 30 
had consolidated total assets of 
$879,052,562, is the fourth largest 
automobile sales finance company 
in the United States. Associates 
Investment and its subsidiaries 
engage primarily in automobile 
sales financing, and insurance in- 
cident to such financing, princi- 
pally in territories east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The financing 
business of the company may be 
divided into four types: purchase 
of retail installment obligations, 
wholesale financing to dealers 
with loans secured by a lien on 
inventories, direct and personal 
loans, and industrial and commer- 
cial loans. The business of the re- 
tail and wholesale division, the 
principal business of the company, 
is conducted through 163 offices 
located in 30 states, the District 
of Columbia and Canada. Associ- 
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ates Investment was incorporated 
in Indiana in 1918. Its principal 
officers are if South Bend, Ind. 

The debentures are non-callable 
prior to April 1, 1961 after which 
they will be redeemable at an 
initial redemption price of 105% 
and accrued interest. 

Total consolidated income dur- 
ing 1955 amounted to $105,632,000 
and net income to $19,004,000. 


With Nolting, Nichol 

(Special to THe FinaNciAL CHRONICLE) 
PENSACOLA, Fla. — James P. 
Dougherty is now with Nolting, 


Nichol & Company, West Garden 
Building. 


Joins Hamilton Managemt. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BAINBRIDGE, Ga.—William J. 
Johnson is now affiliated with 
Hamilton Management Corpora- 
tion. 


Hess Inv. Co. Adds 


(Special to THe FrnaNctat CHRONICLE) i 
QUINCY, Ill.—James K. Shinn 
is now connected with Hess In- 
vestment Company. 721 Maine St. 


With Walter Desser Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

FT. LAUDERDALE, Fila. 3 
Marvin L. Atkins is now with 
Walter Desser & Company, 
Broward National Bank Building. 





Continued from page 2 


The Security I Like Best 


vantage of some $13 per ton over 
U. S. Steel at Geneva to the Los 
Angeles area. Nearest other op- 
erations are two plants, one in 
Tevas and one in Colorado. 

Thus, Kaiser Steel enjoys a 
somewhat sheltered market for its 
products. Because of the peculi- 
arities of this market, as well as 
the difficulty of assembling the 
necessary coal, iron ore and 
limestone in a near enough re- 
lationship both to each other and 
the market, it appears that the 
two West Coast producers, if they 
can expand sufficiently to service 
it, will dominate this West Coast 
market for quite a few years in 
the future. 

Any temporary setback in need 
for steel in Kaiser’s area should 
first be felt by farther east mills 
who currently ship in about 50% 
of the steel used in the area at 
very high freight cost. In addi- 
tion, any slackness in demand 
would soon be ended by additional 
steel needs caused by a rapid in- 
crease in population in the area, 
forecast to increase about 900,000 
persons annually for the next 20 
years. Steel men say that it takes 
roughly one-half ton of steel per 
year for each person in the popu- 
lation in a given area. 

The common stock of Kaiser 
Steel had at June 30, 1955 almost 
$3 in debt and preferred stock 
for each $1 of book value (about 
$21 per share). With recent in- 
crease of $100,000,000 in new debt 
and preferred added for expan- 
sion, this ratio is now to $4 in- 
stead of $3. This is about $269,- 
000,000 total, or $84 per share of 
debt and preferred for each share 
of comnrron stock outstanding. 
The planned expansion of 
Kaiser is for an increase in capac- 
ity of between 40 and 45% over 
present levels. Cash flow gener- 
ated from operations available for 


debt reduction, plant expenditures 
and other corporate purposes has 
totaled approximately $25 million 
annually “during 1954 and 1955, 
ectial to $7.10 per common share 
after allowing for preferred divi- 
dends. 

For the three months ended 
June 30, 1956, Kaiser Steel showed 
earnings of $2.20 per share or 
more than the amount earned 
during the previous nine months. 
It will probably take through 
1958 for Kaiser Steel to complete 
its just- announced $100,000,000 
expansion program. Added costs, 
because of construction, should be 
more than offset by income tax 
credits from Kaiser Industries. 
Our earnings estimate of in excess 
of $5 per share during this con- 
struction period could jump to $8 
to $10 per share in 1956 and 1960, 
if the Kaiser Industries tax credits 
should still be available. Sales 
could exceed $200,000,000 an- 
nually. 

In a short article it is impos- 
sible to name all the men in the 
Kaiser management team that 
have been responsible for the 
success of Kaiser Steel. It is suf- 
ficient to say that their record 
speaks for itself and parallels to 
that of other Kaiser management 
teams in the aluminum and ce- 
ment industries. 


I recommend the purchase of 
Kaiser Steel Corporation common 
stock for those who wish to par- 
ticipate in (1) a long-term growth 
of the United States, and (2) a 
long-term growth of the western 
area of the United States. These 
persons should, of course, realize 
that there is a risk involved be~- 
cause of the heavy debt and pre=- 
ferred ahead of the common capi- 
talization. However, this risk, in 
my ovinion, is minimized by the 
growth in population and industry 
forecast for the Kaiser Steel area. 








Estimated Estimated 20-Year 20-Year 

Population Population Population Percentage 
in 1955 in 1975 Gain Gain 

Arizona -.--- 1,000,000 2,000,000 1,000,000 100.0% 
California _.. 13,000,000 26,000,000 13,000,000 100.0 
Nevada --_--- 225,000 450,000 225.000 100.0 
New Mexico- 800,000 1,200,000 400,000 50.0 
Oregon ------ 1,700,000 2,£00,000 1,200,000 70.6 
SS 775,000 1,162,000 387,000 50.0 
Washington __ 2,575,000 4,120,000 1,545,000 60.0 

Total _.. 20,075,000 37,832,000 17,757,000 88.5% 
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With A. C. Allyn & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—John P. Coffin 
has joined the staff of A. C. Allyn 
and Company, Incorporated, 30 
Federal Street. 


Form Franklin Allen Co. 


Franklin Allen Company, 
corporated has been formed with 
offices at 42 Broadway, New York 


City, to engage in a securities 
business. 


In- 


Diversified Inv. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Samuel I. 
Miller is engaging in a securities 
business under the firm name of 
Diversified Investors Service from 
offices at 1010 President Street. 


Harry Schwartz. Opens 


Harry Schwartz is engaging ina 
securities business from offices at 
421 West 57th Street, New York 
City. 


With Rockwell-Gould Co. 


ELMIRA, N. Y.—Leo H. Bren- 
man has become associated with 
Rockwell-Gould Co., Inc., 159-167 
Lake Street. 


Investing in Common 


~ Stocks for Income 
through 
National Stock Series 


® mutual fund, the primary ob- 
tive of which is to provide an 
vestment in a diversified group 
of common stocks selected be- 
cause of their relatively high cur- 
rent yield and reasonable ex- 
pectance of its continuance with 
’ gegard to the risk involved. Pros- 
pectus and other information 
may be obtained from your in- 
vestment dealer or: 





National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


invest in 


ATOMIC SCIENCE 
through 


ATOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL 
FUND, INC. 


GET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 


Atomic Development Securities Co., Inc. 


1033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 7, 0. C. 


Dept. C Tel. FEderal 3-1000 


—J— 
Keystone tind 


of (aneda. | td. 


A fully managed Canadian 
Investment Company seeking 
long-term CAPITAL GROWTH 

and certain TAX BENEFITS 

under Canadian Laws 





The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 





Please send me prospectus describing 
the Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 
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Mutual Funds Cross $9 Billion 


Assets of the nation’s mutual funds passed the $9 billion mark 
in July, according to Edward B. Burr, Executive Director of the 
National Association of Investment Companies. 


Reporting today on the Association’s 126 open-end member 


companies, Mr. 


Burr announced that on 


July 31, net assets 


amounted to $9,077,896,000, as against $8,611,973,000 at the end of 
June, and $7,203,660,000 a year earlier. 


Investor purchases of new shares totaled $123,829,000 in July, 
compared with $107,972,000 in June and $96,756,000 in July of 
1955. Share redemptions amounted to $36,629,000 in July, as against 
$36,804,000 the month before, and $32,750,000 a year earlier. 


During July, investors opened 14,080 new accumulation plans 
for monthly or quarterly purchases of shares in open-end com- 
panies. In June, investors had opened 13,388 new accumulation 


plans. 


Cash, U. S. Government securities and short term obligations 
held by the 126 mutual funds totalled $426,732,000 at the end of 
July, compared with $417,827,000 held at the end of June. 





Affiliated Fund 
Sets New High 
At $377 Million 


Affiliated Fund reached a new 
high of $377,732,337 in net assets 
on July 31, 1956. On that date, the 
company’s quarterly report also 
shows a new high in shares out- 
standing at 59,619,842 and in net 
asset value per share at $6.34. 


In the nine months since the end 
of the company’s last fiscal year 
on Oct. 31, 1955, the net asset 


value of Affiliated Fund, adjusted 
for the capital gain dividend paid 
in December, shows an increase of 
66 cents a share.. 4 

In his report to stockholders, H. 
I. Prankard, 2nd, President, points 
out that the company’s largest 
common stock investments are in 
companies supplying services and 
those producing non-durable 
goods, fuel and raw materials. 
Mr. Prankard stated that the 
management believes that these 
stocks offer much better values at 
current market prices than stocks 
of many of the well-known com- 
panies producing capital goods or 
durable goods. 

In the last three months, the 
common stock of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation was added to 
the company’s investments and the 


company’s holdings of American 
Cyanamid Company, Chesaveake 
& Ohio Railway Company, Filtrol 
Corporation, and Eli Lilly & Co. 
were sold. 


T. Rowe Price Growth Stock 
Fund total assets increased to 
$7,516,806 from $5,435,729 the 
year previously. Net asset value 
per share increased to $32.45 from 


$30.02 on June 30, 1955. If the 
$1.50 which was paid from real- 
ized profits in 1955 is added back, 
net asset value per share in- 
creased 13%. The total number 
of stockholders increased from 
935 to 1,409 during the year. The 
payment of a 30c dividend on 
June 29, 1956 represented an in- 
crease of 154% above the 26c 
dividend paid’in June, 1955. 


Templeton & Liddell Fund, Inc., 
in its fiscal half year ended July 
31, last, increased its common 
stock holdings in Delta Air Lines, 
Admiral Homes and Western Air 
Lines. The balanced open-end 
mutual fund reported other com- 
mon stock shifts included a new 
investment in Falconbridge 
Nickel and the elimination from 
the portfolio of Brunswick-Balke- 
Collander, E. W. Bliss and San 
Diego Corp. After these changes 
45% of assets was in commons; 
39% in bonds; 10% in preferreds; 
and the remainder in cash. 





Conunonwonlth 


A balanced mutual fund investing in 

over 300 bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected to provide reasonable current 
income with conservation and the possibility 
of long-term growth of principal. 


A mutual fund investing in diversified 
common stocks of well-established 
companies selected for the possibility of ~~ 
long-term growth of income and principal. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


STOCK FUND 





Russ Building 


Managed and Distributed by NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES COMPANY 
¢ San Francisco 4, California 
Prospectuses available from Investment Dealers or the above 


“Investment Company Managers since 1925” 








Wholesale Representatives: Boston »Chicago*Dallas*Los Angeles» New York*Washington,D.C. 





American Fund 


Assets Double 


Total net assets of American 
Mutual Fund, Inc. reached $50,- 
362,614 at July 31 this year, up 
122% since the beginning of the 
current fiscal year nine months 
previous, Jonathan B. Lovelace, 
President, reported to sharehold- 
ers. Net investment income dur- 
ing the period also more than 
doubled. 


Mr. Lovelace attributed the rec- 
ord increase in net assets to three 
factors: (1) the acquisition of al- 
most $20 million in net assets 
through the merger with Pacific- 
American Investors, Inc. last 
February, (2) the increase in the 
market value of the securities 
owned, and (3) purchases of new 
shares in the fund by both old 
and new shareholders. 

The total net assets at quoted 
market prices on July 31, 1956, 
of $60,362,614 were equal to $9.89 
a share on the 6,102,355 shares 
then outstanding. At the begin- 
ning of the current fiscal year, 
Oct. 31, 1955, total net assets stood 
at $27,181,662, equal to $8.10 a 
share on the 3,354,201 shares out- 
standing at that time. 


Mr. Lovelace said the fund has 
recently taken a more conserva- 
tive position “in view of the vari- 
ous uncertainties in the near-term 
outlook and the advance in stock 
prices which has taken place.” 
Cash and government securities 
currently represent a greater 
portion of assets than at the end 
of the previous quarter and hold- 
ings of industrial and transporta- 
tion stocks have been reduced 
from 81.8% of total net assets to 
73.6%. During the same period, 
utility stock holdings have been 
increased from 7.2% to 8.8%. 


Templeton Growth Fund of 
Canada, Ltd., in its first fiscal 
cuarter ended July 31, 1956, made 
the following shifts in its common 
stock holdings: Lafarge Cement 
was added to the portfolio; Con- 
soelidated Denison Mines was in- 
creased; Powell River Company 
and Canadian Pacific Ry. were re- 
duced; Power Corp. of Canada was 
eliminated. After these changes 
the closed end investment com- 
pany’s largest common stock in- 
vestments included 11,000 shares 
British American Oil Company, 
3,400 shares Aluminium, 10,000 
shares Falconbridge Nickel Mines, 
9,000 shares Abitibi Power & Pa- 
per Company, 3,000 shares Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada A, and 18,000 
shares Loblaw Companies, B. 


Investors Syndicate 


Investors Syndicate of America, 
Inc., wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc., had total assets of $398,892,- 
983 as of June 30, 1956, Joseph M. 
Fitzsimmons, President of the 
company, announced. This is an 
increase of $50,380,338 over assets 
of $348,512,645 as of June 30, 1955, 
and is up $22,034,655 from the 
1955 year-end figure of $376,858,- 
328. At the end of the first quar- 


ter this year, assets were $388,- 
876,899. Net income for the first 
half amounted to $1,934,538, an in- 
crease of 41% over the net income 
for the compatable period of 1955, 
which was $1,376,468. 


Delaware Portfolio 
Changes Made 


On Suez Crisis 


Oil continues to represent Del- 
aware Fund’s largest single in- 
dustry investment, despite recent 
reduction in holdings prompted 
by Middle East tensions, W. Lin- 
ton Nelson, President, said in his 
latest semi-monthly Directors’ 
Letter. He reported approxi- 
mately 14% of Delaware’s total 
net assets invested in oils on Aug. 
13 as compared with about 16% 
on June 30, last. 

Mr. Nelson told his board that 
the fund has withdrawn from its 
large investment position in Gulf 
Oil and reduced some of its other 
holdings in oil. companies with 
assets in the Middle East. “In a 
way,” he said, “I regret having to 
report that we sold our Gulf Oil 
because in the light of pure eco- 
nomies we still see Gulf as one of 
the cheapest major oil stocks.” 

However, he pointed out, the 
stock was regarded .by the fund 
as trading at a particularly vul- 
nerable market level, since it had 
reached “this rather high point” 
just prior to the Suez crisis, “a 
level which anticipated, in our 
view, relatively stable conditions 
in the Middle East for many years 
to come. The extreme gyration in 
the price of this stock since that 
time,” he continued, “indicates 
that many others share our ap- 
prehension.” 

The mutual fund executive ob- 
served that worsening conditions 
in the Suez Canal Zone could be 
expected to enhance, rather than 
harm, the total value of Dela- 
ware’s oil holdings which now 
consist mostly of Western Hemi- 
sphere producers. Mr. Nelson also 
reported that the fund has taken 
a major new investment. position 
in the stock of the First National 
City Bank of New York. 


J. M. Dain Branch 


CASPER, Wyo.—J. M. Dain & 
Company, Inc. has opened a 
branch office in the Midwest 
Building under the management 
of Thomas R. Felt. 


Carmichael Opens 


FREDERICKSBURG, Va. 
Charles A. Carmichael is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 802 Princess Anne Street 


Now Douglas Enterprises 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Regina 
Dlugash is now conducting he 
investment business under the 
name of Douglas’ Enterprises 
from offices at 8856 18th Avenue 


Now F. T. Cretors Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. The 
firm name of State National Se 
curities Corporation, 136 Eas 
Market Street, has been changed 
to Frederick T. Cretors and Com 
pany. 


With Federated Plans 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) i 
ORLANDO, Fla. — Leonard R 
Friedman, Rufus G. Jordan, Ed 
win F. Perko, Robert G. Spillman 
and James A. Wood are now wit 
Federated Plans, Inc. 





EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 


24 Federal Street 
2 BOSTON 





, EATON & HOWARD 
STOCh FUND 


Managed by 
EATON & HOWARD 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON 
ESTABLISHED 1926 


Russ Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Prospectuses from your Investment Dealer or the above. 
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Distributors Group Announces Promotions 


The election of Ronald A. Beaton, John B. Cornell, Jr., Walter 
J. Murphy end Reginald L. Walsh as Resident Vice-Presidents and 
of William F. Doscher and Walter E. Schneider as Vice-Presidents 
and Assistant Directors of Research is announced by Herbert R. 


* Reginald L. Walsh 


William 





F. Doscher 


Walter E. Schneider 


Anderscn, Presicent of Distributors Group, Inc., 63 Wall Street, 
New York, national sponsor and investment manager of Group 
Securities, Inc., $100,000,000. mutual fund. 

Mr. Beaton has‘been transferred to the middle western terri- 
tory and will make his headquarters in Chicago. Messrs. Cornell 
and Murphy will continue to supervise sales in the southwest and 
in the metropolitan New York area respectively, with Mr. Walsh 
covering upper New York State, central and eastern Pennsylvania, 
and the Washington, D. C. area in the same capacity. Messrs. 
Doscher and -Sehneider have ‘served in the investment ‘research 


department for several years. 





Chemical Industry 
In Upward Trend 


The chemical industry has been 
and is in a strong upward trend 
according to a special interim re- 
port of Distributors Group, Incor- 
porated, investment advisors to 
Group Securities, Inc., $100,000,- 
000 mutual fund. ; 

Citing research as a dominant 
factor in the industry’s growth, 
the report points out that about 
50% of current revenues are de- 
rived from products introduced 
within the last 15 years. 

The report looks behind the in- 
dustry’s tremendous expansion to 

ee if profits were favorably af- 
fected. Noting that average profit 

argins have consistently im- 
proved as volume increased, the 

eport concludes that the expan- 
sion was more than justified. 

The report goes a step further 
o determine how commen stock- 
holders have fared during this 
period of increasing volume and 
profits, and finds that since only 
B% of the $5 billion put into ex- 
mansion from 1946-1953 came from 
he sale of new common stock, the 
jilution of per-share earnings was 
held to a minimum. The report 
highlights for purposes of com- 
parison, the 1946-1955 experience 
of A. T. & T. which despite a 
184.5% gain in total net income 
showed a per-share increase of 
only 8.4% because so many new 
shares were issued. 

A point is made that, although 
ndustry prospects may appear 
favorable, each company within 

e industry may not share to the 
same degree in the collective ex- 
erience—over-capacity or obso- 
leseence of any particular prod- 

ct might severely penalize one 

ompany while benefiting an- 
other. 


Cosgrove, Miller Branch 

POMPANO BEACH, Fla.—Cos- 
grove, Miller & Whitehead have 
opened a branch office at 2729 
Northeast 22nd Street, Hillsboro 
Isle, with Michael J. Brand as 
representative. 


TV Fund Assets 
At $135 Million 


Total net assets of Television- 
Electronics Fund, sponsored and 
managed by Television Shares 
Management Corporation of Chi- 
cago, reached an all-time high of 
$135,300,000 on July 31, 1956, an 
increase of 35.4% over the $99,- 
800,000 on Oct. 31, 1955, the close 
of the fund’s last fiscal year, it 
was announced. 


Net asset value per share on 
July 31 last, was $12.57, also a 
new peak, and an increase of 
20.4% over the fiscal year-end 
level of $10.44 on Oct. 31, 1955. 


Gross sales of the fund’s shares 
for the nine months ended July 
31, 1956 aggregated $22,900,000, 
compared with $42,700,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1955. July 
sales amounted to $2,000,000, 
against $2,900,000 in the like 
month last year. 


Wisconsin Fund reported net 
assets at June 30, 1956 of $11,284,- 
654 as compared with $9,548,827 
a year earlier, and $10,644,941 at 
the 1955 year-end. Net asset 
value per share of $5.48 (adjusted 
for capital gains distribution of 
44c a share on Jan. 31, 1956) was 
higher than at the year-end, al- 
though down slightly from March 
31 when the general market was 
higher. 


Axe-Houghton Fund B rose 
more than 3442% in the first nine 
months of the 1955-56 fiscal year, 
according to preliminary figures 
released by the management. 

On July 31, the figures show, 
assets of the fund climbed to $65,- 
947,746 or $8.81 a share compared 
with $49,015,396 or $7.92 a share 
on Oct. 31, 1955—as adjusted to 
reflect a three-for-one stock split 
last February. They were $48,- 
966,124 on July 31, 1955, and only 
$20,397,442 five years ago on July 
31, 1951. 


William M. Thomas 


William Minot Thomas, part- 
ner in Hayden, Stone & Co, 
passed away on Aug. 10. 
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Union Pacific 


It is a rather popular notion 
that relative price stability is one 
of the marks of high investment 
quality. Without relinquishing 
any of its fundamentally high 
quality, Union Pacific common 
has been most disillusioning in 
this respect this year, although 
those who stake all on quality 
will probably be right eventually 
in this and other instances. In the 
meantime, however, Union Pacific 
common at the current price of 
about 32 represents a net decline 
of almost 20% from this year’s 
high, or just about twice the cor- 
responding decline of the Dow- 
Jones Rail Stock Average. 


What has happened may be only 
temporary, aS may be gathered as 
this story progresses, but the pres- 
ent more cautious appraisal of the 
Union Pacific situation reflects 
disappointment in the results of 
rail operations in the first half of 
this year on top of the continua- 
tion of the decline in net income 
from the road’s oil workings that 
began in 1954, but took on impor- 


tant proportions last year. Profits - 


from its oil operations represented 
about 48% of the road’s net 
income in the 1951-54 period, 
without adjusting for the appor- 
tionment of Federal taxes between 
the two income sources, viz., rail- 
road and oil. In 1955, however, 


' the net income from oil sources 


dropped to-35% of total net, but 
this was due only partly to the 
$5.7 million decline in the oil in- 
come itself. The sharp increase 
in the road’s net from rail opera- 
tions last year not only accentu- 
ated the decline in the proportion 
represented by oil income but also 
tended to conceal the: decline in 
the latter. The decline this year 
in both components together has 
been what has “rocked the boat.” 


Because of its well-established 
growth character, the sub-average 
increase of gross revenues of the 
Union Pacific in the first half of 
this year has been a little disturb- 
ing. The Union had outstripped 
both Class I and the Western 
District as to trend of both rev- 
enues and freight traffic in all 
recent years. Equally disconcert- 
ing. if not more so, is that, despite 
a $5 million increase in gross rev- 
enue for the first half of this year, 
the Union Pacific showed a de- 
cline of some $900,000 in net rail- 
way income and a $2 million drop 
in total net income. 


However, due allowance must 
be made for the fact that this 
disappointing result is not pecul- 
iar to the Union Pacific, but is 
fairly typical of most railroad 
results thus far in 1956. Because 
of a disproportionate increase in 
expenses, a few roads have been 
able to carry through to net very 
much of the increase in gross rev- 
enues that has arisen from the 
rate increases earlier this year 
and from the generally higher 
level of traffic. Some will suffer 
more than others, but it seems to 
be a safe assumption that the 
Union Pacific, which is histori- 
cally a banner rail operation, will 
regain mastery of its circum- 
stances in due time. Three favor- 
ing factors which have been the 
basis of the outstanding success of 
the Union Pacific are its long 
average haul, its heavy density of 
operation, and the strong growth 
trends of its territory. The 620- 
mile average haul of the Union 
Pacific in 1955 is unmatched 
among among Class I roads and 
the traffic density of the Union 
Pacific is the highest in the West- 
ern District. 

One of the brightest aspects of 
the Union Pacific situation is that 
despite its excellent record there 
is considerable opportunity for 


improvement. The Union Pacific 
has been one of the roads which 
have been taking their time in 
dieselizing. Although 62 diesel 
units were installed last year, per- 
mitting the retirement of 113 
steam locomotives, ownership of 
the latter nevertheless stood at 422 
at the 1955 year-end as against 
1,069 diesel units. Less than 80% 
of freight gross ton-mileage and 
73.3% of passenger train-mileage 
was diesel powered in 1954. Cor- 
responding 1955 figures are not 
available but are probably con- 
siderably higher. The Union Paci- 
fic also owns 25 gas turbine units, 
15 of which are scheduled to go 
into operation this year, augment- 
ing the 10 already in service. 


Another avenue toward econ- 
omy lies in the possibility of fur- 
ther reduction of the loss on 
passenger operations. The pas- 
senger operating ratio of the 
Union Pacific increased from the 
profitable 95.7% in 1946 to an 
unwieldy 175% in 1954 when the 
loss on this service was $52,957,000 
according to the ICC accounting 
formula. However, a 21.6% re- 
duction in passenger train mile- 
age in 1955 brought the passenger 
deficit for that year-down to $46,- 
223,000. The latter is still a rather 
frightening figure, being some $8 
million more than the 1955 “for- 
mula” loss of the New York 
Central on. its. passenger business 
and within almost $4 million of the 
corresponding loss of the Penn- 
sylvania RR. The Union Pacific 
deficit looms even larger in view 
of the fact that the 6%-7% ratio 
of passenger revenues to total 
revenues of the Union Pacific is 
less than half that of the two 
great eastern roads. 


Otherwise, the Union Pacific is 
a highly efficient operation. In 
spite of the drag of its passenger 
business, the road’s transportation 
ratio in 1955 was only 34.1%, and 
in the face of difficulties from 
higher costs and under-average 
revenue gain in the first six 
months of this year, the trans- 
portation ratio for this period was 
only 34.4% as against 33.8% for 
the corresponding 1955 period. 
This good showing is made possi- 
ble by the outstanding efficiency 
of its freight operations. Although 
it is considerably short of com- 
plete dieselization, as pointed out 
earlier, the Union Pacific in 1955 
stood close to the top in gross ton- 
miles moved per freight train- 
hour while the 63% increase in 
this over-all efficiency factor since 
1946 is likewise in the forefront. 
As a result, the road’s 1955 freight 
service operating ratio only 60.5% 
as against last year’s over-all op- 
erating ratio of 72.7%. 


The steep rise in the oil income 
of the Union Pacific has come 
mostly from its own operations in 
the Wilmington field in Cali- 
fornia. Production here began to 
taper off in 1954 and has since 
declined steeply despite water in- 
jection to stimulate flow. While 
stabilization around the present 
lower level appears possible, it is 
to be remembered that the Union 
Pacific has seven other oil and 
gas fields as well as a huge iron 
ore deposit. The seven other oil 
and gas fields, six of which are in 
Wyoming and Colorado, are 
worked under pool arrangement 
with established oil concerns, The 
iron ore deposit, also bearing 8% 
titanium, lies in some 4,500 square 
miles of the road’s land in Wyom- 
ing and is said to contain 230 mil- 
lion tons of ore. This and the 
other oil sources could in time 
make up for the waning produc- 
tivity of the Wilmington field 
The way was cleared for the road | 
as to its title to the Wyoming | 
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mineral lands by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision of last Feb. 
26 which reaffirmed a lower court 
decision rejecting the claim of the 
Federal Government to oil, gas 
and mineral rights under the 
road’s right-of-way in Wyoming. 
A similar action in respect to the 
rights of the State of Colorado in 
lands within that State is pending 
in the State Appeals Court. 


Also still pending is the ques- 
tion of control by the Union Paci- 
fic of the Spokane International. 
The stockholders of the latter 
have voted overwhelmingly to ac- 
cept the offer of the Union Pacific, 
originally to exchange one of its 
“pre-split” shares for 5% shares 
of the Spokane. Giving effect to 
the recent 5-for-1 split of the 
Union Pacific shares this ex- 
change would now be one share of 
UP for 1.1 share of Spokane. This 
deal is pending before the ICC 
and is being stoutly contested by 
the Great Northern and by the 
Canadian Pacific and its Soo Line 
subsidiary since it would give 
the Union Pacific, presumably on 
a preferential basis, access to the 
rapidly developing oil-rich terri- 
tory in western Canada. 

Meantime, it is estimated that, 
despite a poor start this year, earn- 
ings of the Union Pacific for the 
full year 1956 should approximate 
the $3.39 per share of 1955, as ad- 
justed for the 5-for-1 split. This, 
it seems, should support a com- 
mon dividend payment equal to 
the 1955 disbursement which, with 
the extra, would be equivalent to 
$1.80 per share on the new stock. 
On this assumption, the indicated 
yield of over 5.6% at the present 
price of 32 is most attractive in 
view of the high quality of “UP” 
which is now available at a 
“popular price.” ° 


Fontaine With Reynolds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


WALNUT CREEK, Calif. 
Befnard S. Fontaine is now with 
Reynolds & Co., 425 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. Mr. Fon- 
taine was formerly local manager 
for Hooker & Fay. In the past he 
was an officer of First Oakland 
Corporation and Stephenson, Ley- 
decker & Co. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


UNCLAIMED ACCOUNTS 


Notice of Names of Persons Appearing 
as Owners of Certain Unclaimed 
Property Held by 


EMPIRE CITY 
SAVINGS BANK 


2 Park Ave. 231 W. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Members Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation) 


The persons whose names and last known 
addresses are set forth below appear from the 
records of the above-named banking organiza- 
tion to be entitled to unclaimed property im 
amounts of twenty-five dollars or more. 


Amounts Due on Deposits 

(All addresses below are believed to be in 
New York City unless otherwise designated.) 
Bryan, Jr., James 

400 West 128th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
Earket, Anna 

18 St. Nicholas Place, New York, N. Y¥. 
Gallagher, Thomas 

i Court, Winnipeg, Canada 
Gibbs, Earl 


98 spreads Avenue, New York 26, N. Wu 
Goretzki, Robert 

ote B 125th St., c/o Baldus New York 
Johnson, Rose itf, Johnson, Gertrude A. 

2 St. Nicholas Terrace, New York 31, N. Yu 
Littles, John and/or Littles, Frances 

26 St. Nicholas Place, New York 31, N. Y. 
Mason, Evangeline itf, Mason, Gary S. 

815 East 167th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 
Mason, Evangeline itf, Mason, Yvonne 

815 East 167th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 
Meehan, Catherine itf, Meehan, Peter Paul 

517 West 135th Street, New York 31, N. ¥. 
Nichols, Almetter 

10 West 142nd Street, New York 30, N. Y. 
Schorr, Sarah 

325 East 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Stephenson, Ella 

1919 7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Margaret 

88 Edgewater Place, Edgewater, New Jersey 
Tracy, Mary T. 

520 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y . 


roperty has been made 
to the State Comptroller pursuant to Section 
301 of the Abandoned Property Law. A list 
of the names of persons appearing from the 
records to be entitled thereto is on file and 
open to public inspection at the principal of- 
fice of the bank, located at 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., where such abandoned prop- 
erty is_ payable. , ‘ 

Such abandoned property will be paid on or 
before October 31st next to persons establishing 
to its satisfaction their right to receive the 
same. 

On or before the succeeding November 10th, 
such unclaimed property will be paid to 
State Comptroller and it shall thereupon cease 
to be liable therefor. 





125th St. 


A report of unclaimed 
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> The followi tatistical tabulati er producti d other fig for the 
ttications of Currant Th trite tte tite core oats soa See oe 


latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are.either for the 


Business Activity . week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


eon oe 


. oe Previous — = Latest Previcus Year 
ND STEEL INSTITUTE: Wee ° Month Month Ago 
arindicated ok weecations (percent of capacity) —— Aug. $95.1 , | BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—U. 8. DEPT. OF 

uivalent to LABOR—Month of July (in millions): 

8 ingots and castings (net tons) Aug. $2,340,000 Total new construction $4,207 $4,008 $4,085 
Private construction 2,815 2,730 2.862 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: Residential building (nonfarm) _ 1,396 1,362 1,590 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbjs. of New dwelling units 1,210 2,180 1,430 

42 galions each) Aug. 7,085,850 erg , one! Additions and alterations 142 142 127 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.) Aug. 18,049,000 , , , Nonhousekeeping 44 40 33 

Gasoline output (bbis.)—_- Aug. 27,531,009 , Nonresidential building (nonfarm) 186 759 668 

Kerosene output (bbis.)___- sug. 2,411, ; 2 Industrial 268 261 199 

Distillate fuel of] output (bbis.) =~ Aug. 12,321,000» Commercial 301 230 277 

Residual fuel oil output (bbis.)__-_--_----_--------__--__. Aug. 7,859,000 Office buildings and warehouses 115 106 95 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— ; : iF Stores, restaurants, garages . 186 184 

Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at Aug. 177,5 71,000 , Other nonresidential building 268 
Kerosene (bbis.) at Aug. 259,672,000 J f R Religious 
Distillate fuel oil (bblis.) at tug. 124,173,000 wet, oe Educational 

Residual fuel oij (bbis.) at Aug. 45,541,000 Hospital and institutional 


SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: Social and recreational 
a freight loaded (number of cars): Aug. 715,236 9,9 Miscellaneous 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of ‘cars)— Aug. 602,248 ’ _—. TT onee 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING Me Railroad 
NEWS-RECORD Telephone and telegraph 
Total U. 8. conatruction.__ Aug.16 $258,080,000 . 322,829,000 - A $322,205,000 Other public utility 
Private construction Aug. 16 147,461,000 189,264,000 279, 188,081,000 IR 
Public construction __ Aug.16 110,619,000 133,565,000 ,06 134,124,000 a ee ee 
State and municipal_ Aug. 16 100,654,000 118,302,000 121,059,000 —_ 116,446,000 Residentia] building 
Federal Aug. 16 9,965,000 15,263,000 36,009,000 17,678,000 Nonresidential building 


Industrial 
COAL OUTPUT (U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) Aug. 11 9,530,000 9,240,000 7,250,000 9,233,000 Educational 


: . Hospital and institutional 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) Aug. 11 583,000 579,000 441,000 465,000 Other nonresidential building 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE Military facilities 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE == 100 Aug. 107 104 99 100 Highway 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE Sewer and water 
: Public service enterprises 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) Aug. 11,794,000 11,530,000 11,125,000 10,812,000 Conservation and a irclopanniil 


FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & All other public 


BRADSTREET, INC Ang, ge sam aa 216 | CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: ‘ ? GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
Finished steel (per lb.)_ Aug. 34 5§.597c *5.374c 5.179c 5.174¢ July (000’s omitted): 
Pig iron (per gross ton) Aug. 14 $63.15 $62.95 $60.61 $59.09 Total U. S. construction . ’ a a $1,654,163 
Scrap steel (per gross ton) __ Aug. 14 $56.83 $55.50 $46.50 $43.83 Private construction 1,103, 1,026,477 


: Public construction * 657,686 
a ane 4s M. J. QUOTATIONS): State and municipal 445,667 


Domestic refinery at Aug. 39.675¢ 39.650¢ 39.450¢ 35.700¢ Federal 128,617 212,019 
Export refinery a Aug. 37.475¢ 32.275¢ 35.300c 39.225¢ | corr 
Straits tin (New York) at Aug. 98.6 99.000c 95.625¢ 96.375c ¢ ri ag a — B nan to - wen emteicana tel 313,958 
Lead (New York) at Aug. 16.00 16.000c 16.000c 15.000c 
Lead (St. Louis) at-_---- cies, 15.800c 15.800c 15.800c 14.800c ™ sae 
Zinc (East St. Louis) at Aug. 13.500c 13.500¢ 13.500¢ 13.00ne |." tees eee ame coe oe ae 4 


JON RICES DAILY AVERAGES: Production 500-lb. gross bales 552, 14,542,040 
ae Governgeat Bonds Aug. 91.07 92.23 93.78 94.56 


“Average corporate Aug. 102.30 104.14 107.62 | CROP PRODUCTION — CROP REPORTING 


Aug. : 105.86 107.80 110.88 
aa . S. ° 
A ug. ; 104.66 106.04 10924 BOARD U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE— 


Aug. 101.97 103.80 107. Crop as of August 1 (in thousands): 
A -d 97.16 99.20 les Corn, all (bushels) 3,143,779 3,266,688 3,241,536 

















































































































Baa = < : 
if ‘ 100.81 02. x Wheat, all (bushels) 938,988 <=. 922,262 936,761 
Public Utilities Group. g. a 102-46 407. p> rey Winter (bushels) - 717,086 703,04 


All spring (bushels) 205,176 233,714 
‘Industrials Group ; ; ag).06 a + errs Durum (bushels). ; . 30,991 20.070 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: Other spring (bushels) 174. . 213.64 








U. 8S. Government Bonds 
Average corporate 
Aaa 
Aa 
A 


Baa 
Railroad Group 





nae oe a Oats (bushels) Liao. 1,499,282 
3°40 2 312 Barley (bushels) J 400,295) 
347 4 321 Rye (bushels) 29,678 
3.63 . 329 Plaxseed (bushels) 41,258 
3°93 , 357 Rice (100 pound bags) j 53,53 
: . ‘ Sorghum grain (bushels) J 241,100 


3.70 3.37 
Public Utilities Group 3.60 3.27| Coton Gals) 107,111 11278 


Industrials Group 3.53 . 3.26) Hay, 8,763 9,09 
MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX ‘ 424.4 422.9 > 404.1 Hay, alfaifa (tons) 59,343 59,195 
NATIONAL PAPE ARD ASSOCIATION: Hay, clover and timothy (tons) 20,566 24,17 

Orders received (tons) > 271,685 341,759 220,607 259,523 Hay, lespedeza (tons) 4,488 4,708 

Production (tons) “2 273,441 280, = 202,972 274,078 Beans, dry edible (cleaned) (100 lb. bags)_— 16,968 

Percentage of activity . 95 70 98 Peas, dry field (bags) 2,528 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period - 519,034 524 088 , 528,096 671,986 Soybeans for beans (bushels) 55 371,108 


OM, PAINT DRUG REFORTER PRICE INDEX— Peanists. (pounds) cht sic — 
1949 AVERAGE = : 108,97 108.99 108.97 106.72 Petetnes-— i ; tie e. 
STOCK TRANSACTI 27 DD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- . ater «bushels , 
DEALERS AND ‘SPECIALISTS ON N. ¥. STOCK Early spring (bushels) 3,923 3,80 
CHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: Late spring (bushels) 24,069 26.94 
©4d-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)—t _ - Saar. Semmes, thnmpels) sane : bo. 
Number of shares___ July 28 1,297,777 1,327,688 971,034 1,215,755 Late summer (bushels) . a7. OG 
Dollar value July 28 $73,870,605- $74,679,772 $50,851,492 $68,976,036 s 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales) — (bushels ) 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales. July 28 » 6, 124 1,140,773 875,500 . Sweetpotatoes (bushels) 
Customers’ short sales July 28 8,002 5,065 5,513 Tobacco (pounds) 
Customers’ other sales July 28 1, 030, 122 1,135,708 869,987 - Sugarcane for sugar and seed (tons) 
Dollar value July 28. $53,447,057 $58,411,850 $43,198,565 Sugar beets (tons) 
Round-lot sales by dealers— Broomcorn (tons) 
Number of shares—Tota] sales_ July 28 296,950 Hops (pounds) 
Short sales July 28 Apples, commercial crop (bushels) 
Other sales July 28 276, 180 296,950 253,030 Peaches (bushels) 
Round-lot purchases by dealers— Pears (bushels) 
eaten tan of shares July 28 522,500 470,370 349,540 460,770 | Grapes (tons) 


ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK Cherries (12 States) (tons) 
NONEX CHANGE ND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS Apricots (3 States) (tons) 
T OF MEMBERS (SHARES): Pecans (pounds) 

Total round-lot sales— 
Short sales July 28 524,710 480,570 249,860 497,970 | FACTORY EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 
Other sales July 26 10,455,620 11,796,280 9,194,310 12,306,020 AVERAGE ESTIMATE—U. S. DEPT. OF 

Total sales July 28 10,990,330 12,276,950 as 9,544,170 12,803,990 LABOR—Month of July: 
BOUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- * Weekly Earnings— 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: All manufacturing 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— Durable goods 
Total purchases July 28 1,427,210 1,464,850 1,220,570 1,395,580 Nondurable goods 
Short sales July 28 303,670 270,210 186,110 255,790 Hours— 
Other sales July 28 1,160,070 1,197,420 1,044,810 1,189,580 All. manufacturing 
Total sales July 23 1,463,740 1,467,630 1,230,920 1,445,370 Durable goods 
Other transactions initiated on the floor— Nondur. £ de 
Total purchases July 28 221,400 270,670 228,850 258,040 ondurable goods . 
Short sales July 28 21,700 17,700 12,000 Hourly Earnings— 
“ Other salen ~~ 28 275,280 342,400 221,550 as manEmneenens 
‘otal sales July 28 296,480 360,100 233, urable goods 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— 33,808 315, 4f0 Nondurable goods 
Total purchases July 28 521,955 616,395 465,644 482,432 
Short sales July 28 101,410 105,070 80,650 80,800 | INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—BOARD OF GOV- 
Other sales __July 28 625,620 631,048 483,273 612,854 ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
Total sales ____ July 28 727,030 736,118 563,923 693,654 SYSTEM—1947-49——100—Month of July: 
Total round-lot transactions for account of members— Seasonally adjusted 141 
Total purchases July 28 2,170,565 2,351,915 1,915,064 2,136,052 Unadjusted 141 
ye pool 5 2. . preyed 392,980 278,760 366,290 
ther ~~ July /060,27 2,170,868 1,749,633 2,088,134 | NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN- 
Total sales ____ July 28 2,487,750 2,563,848 2,028,393 2,454,424 } MIDLAND BANK LTD.—Month of July__ ,912, £19,606,C00 £134,814,0¢ 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 == 100): : TREASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 
Commodity Group— RECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 
All commodities. Aug. 14 114.5 114.2 114.0 110.3 OF U. S. A.—Month of July: 
Parm products Aug. 14 89.0 *89.1 90.3 87.9 Net sales —~~~ 
Processed foods Aug. 14 102.5 *102.4 102.4 101.5 Net purchase $49,212,500 $239,762,900 $74,776.30 
scale Aug. 14 83.2 82.4 81.2 83.4 
All commodities other than farm and foods Aug. 14 122.3 *121.9 121.3 116.8 | UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
cateanny : . BUREAU OF CENSUS — Month of June 
*Revised figure. {Includes 980,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. §Based on new annual capacity. of 128,363,000. tons (000’s omitted): 
as-of Jan. 1, 1956, as against Jan. 1, 1955 basis of 125,828,319 tons. tNumber of orders not reported since introduction of Exports $1,720,000 $1,697,800 $1,318,6 
Monthly Investment Pian. Imports 1,032,400 1,090,000 936,1 
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Morterson Joins 
Investors Diversified 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Merth 
. Mortenson, former Vice-Presi- 
dent cf the Marquette National 
iBank, Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed’ representative in the Los 
Angeles Division of Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc., sales 
organization, it is announced. The 
appointment will become effective 
Aug. 24, 1956, Paul Debson and 
Don. Christepher, co-managers of 
e aivisional office at 4282 Wil- 
shire Beulevard, Los Angeles, af- 
firmed. Mr. Mortenson leaves the 
nion Bank and Trust Company 
pf Los Angeles, to become asso- 
iated with the sales force of In- 
estors Liversified. 


Haro‘d Ignatoff Opens 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Harold 
gnatoff is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 846 Troy 
A venue. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





be Beard cf Directors of D:xie Cu 
makers of paper drinking cups an 
ners, has ceclared the following dividends: 
5% Convertible Preferred Stock, Series 
A—Dividcnd. No. 12 (quarterly)—62'2c 
mer share—payable October 10, 1956 to 
stockho:ders record September 10, 


Company, 


a 


of 


1956. 

Common Stcock—Dividend No. 95 (quar- 
teriy)—50c per share—payable Septem- 
er 25, iSE6 to stockholders of record 


September 16, 1956. 
, H. R. WECKERLEY, Secretary 
Dated: August 2C, 1956. 








The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable 
on September 13, 1956, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 4, 1956. Checks will be mailed. 
JoHN CORCORAN, 

Vice-President & Secretary 

Auégust 20, 1956. 








J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


At a meeting held on August 21, 1956, 
the Board of Directors of this corpora- 
tion decfared the regular uarterly 
dividend cf 25¢c per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable on September 10, 
1956 to stockholders of record at the 

| 
| 





close cf business on August 29, 1956. 


a 


J. F. PORSYTH, 


orxtey DIXIE CUP COMPANY | 


food con- |’ 


| The Board of Directors has declared. this 


| TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 


| NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS TO HOLDERS 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Isadore Blau. Opens 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Isadore 
Blau is engaging in a securitiés| 
business from offices at 1213 41st 
Street. 


Correction 


In the Financial Chronicle of 
Aug. 16 in reporting that Cornelius 
Cole had become associated with 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. in Los 
Angeles, in the caption it was 
incorrectly indicated that Mr. 


Cole and others had joined Fran- 
cis I. du Pont & Co. This head- 
ing should have read Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co.; the text of the item 
was correct. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Re we Vu Ws UM UE UU UYU UN YM U¥Yu UE Yu NuuuUNeveuNed 


INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 169 
A dividend of ONE DOLLAR 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable October 1, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 14, 1956. 
The stock transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN 

Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 
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E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Mts. 4.5. par. OFF 


Wilmington, Del., August 20, 1956 


day regular quarterly dividends of $1.12 

<9. shere on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and“871/2¢ a share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—-$3.50 Series, both pay- 
abie October 25, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1956; also $1.50 a share 
on the Common Stock as the third quar- 
terly interim dividend for 1956, payable 
September 14, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 27, 1956. 


P. S. DU PONT, 3RD, Secretary 


























BRITISH-AMERICAN 


OF ORDINARY AND PREFERENCE 
STOCK WARRANTS TO BEARER. 








Treasurer 











75th 
Dividend 
Common 

Stock 


AMERICAN EXPOR} LINES, INC 


The Board ot »virectors of Ameri 
can Export Lines [nc at a meeting 
held Auqust 15. declared o divi 
dend ot thirty seven and one-half 
cents !{$ 3742) ner chore on the com 
men stock navahle Sentembe: 14, 
1956 to stockholders of record Au 
gust 31, 1956. 





NIELSEN 
Secretary 


Cc. Lb. 


BOI A ai 


August 15, 1956 





BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 





(Briccs & STRATTON) ——— 





DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of thirty cents (30c) 


per share and an extra dividend of twenty 
cents (20c) per share on the capital stock 


($3 par value) of the Corporation, payable 
September 15, 1956 to stockholders of record 
August. 31, 1956. 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
August 21, 1956 





| A second interim dividend on the 
| Ordinary Stock for the year ending 30th 
| September 1956 of seven pence for each 
| Ten Shillings of Ordinary Stock, free of 
|United Kingdom Income Tax will be 
/payable on 28th September, 1956. 

Holders of Bearer Stock to obtain this. 
dividend must deposit Coupon No. 227 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
|New York, 32, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3., for examination five clear busi- 
ness days (excluding. Saturday) before 
payment is made. 





| The usual half-yearly dividend of 
(244% on the 5% Preference Stock 


| (less Income Tax) for the year ending 
| 36th September next will also be pay- 
‘able on the 28th September, 1956. 

Coupon No. 1°6. must be deposited 
with the National- Provincial. Bank Lim- 
ited, Savoy Court, Strand, London, 
W.C.2., for examination five clear busi- 
ness days (excluding Saturday) before 
payment is made. 


DATED 15th August, 1956. 
By Order 
A. D. McCORMICK, 


Secretary. 


Westminster House, 
7, Millbank, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Stockholders who may be entitled by 
virtue of Article XIH (1) of the Double 
Taxation Treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, to a tax 
credit under Section 991 of the United 
States Internal Revenue Code can by 
application to Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York obtain certificates giving 
particulars of rates of United Kingdom 
Income Tax appropriate to all the above 
| mentioned dividends. 

















DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





NORFOLK SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 





Stock Dividend 
The Board of Directors of Nor- 


folk Southern Railway Company 
declared a.5% Stock Dividend, 
payable on November 1, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 15, 1956, 
contingent on approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
the issuance of additional shares 
of Norfolk Southern Railway 
Company's no par value Common 
Stock for that purpose. 


HENRY OEFTJEN 
Chairman of the Board and President 











DIAMOND 
: i, 


Sa 





Vg 
CHEMICALS 
® 


Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond Alkali 
Company have on Aug. 16, 1956 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 3714 cents per share, 
payable Sept. 10, 1956 to holders 
of common capital stock of 
record Aug. 27, 1956. 


DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, Secretary 
Cleveland, Ohio_- Aug. 17, 1956 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Chemicals you five by 











Tue GarRLocK 





REO Uo PRT OFF 





PackiInc CoMPANY 
August 15, 1956 
som COMMON DIVIDEND No. 32 


1 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, held this day, a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share and an extra 
dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
presently outstanding capital stock of 
the Company were declared by Direc- 
tors at a meeting held this day, pay- 
able September 28, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 7, 1956. 


The Directors also declared a stock 


dividend of Ten Per Cent on the 
capital stock of the Company payable 
October 17, 1956, to stockholders of 
record September 7, 1956. 


H. B. Pierce, Secretary 











| ican Cyanamid Company today 
|| declared a quarterly dividend of || 


| (tuts (Ysvav) per share ou tue out- 


| holders of such stock of record at 
| the close of business September 4, 
| 1956. 


|| ican Cyanamid Company today de- 


| mon Stock of the Company, pay- | 
to the | 


| the close of business September 4, | 
| 1956. 


i} 
{| New York, August 21, 1956. 


—_eYANAMID 


| Series C, and a quarterly dividend 
| of eighty-seven and one-half cents 








AMERICAN 
CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 
The Board of Directors of Amer- 


ninety-three and three-quarter 
standing shares of the Company’s 


3%4% Cumulative Preferred Stock, | 


(872¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company’s 342% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
D, payable October 1, 1956, to the 


COMMON DIVIDEND 








The Board of Directors of Amer- 


clared a quarterly dividend of sev- 


enty-five cents (75¢) per share on || 


the outstanding shares of the Com- 


able September 28, 1956, 
holders of such stock of record at 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 


THE COLORADO FUEL .AND 
IRON CORPORATION 


Dividend Notices 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, held in 
New York, New York, on August 22, 1956, a 
quarterly dividend on the common stock of the 
corporation, in the amount of fifty cents per 
share, was declared, payable Octcber 5, 1956 to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
cn Scptember 4, 1956. The regular quarterly 
dividend on_the series A $50 par va'ue pre- 
Ierred stock in the amount of sixty-two and 
one-half cents per share, and also the reguiar 
quarterly dividend on the series B $50 par 
value preferred steck, in the amount -of sixty- 
eight and three-quarters cents per share, were 
declared, payable on September 29, 1956 tc 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on September 4, 1956. 


D. C. McGREwW, 
Secretary. 











DETROIT 
STEEL 
CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 106 


On July 27, 1956, the Board of 
Directors voted a cash dividend 
of $.25 a share on the Common 
Stock payable September 12, 
1956, to holders of record 
August 29, 1956. 


R. A. YODER 
Vice President—Finance 














(815) 39 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York "6, N. ¥. 
July 24, 1956 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share was declared, payable 
September 25, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 11, 1956. 
An extra dividend of one ($1.00) 
dollar per share was declared, payable 
September 25, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 11, 1956. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer 














229th 
Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable Oct. 15, 1956, to share- 
holders of record Sept. 7, 1956. 

EMERY N. LEONARD 
, Secretary and Treasurer 
‘apereee Mass., August 20, 1956 oa 














KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


161 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
August 17, 1956 


A cash distribution of One Dollar 


and Fifty Cents ($1.50) a share has 
been declared today by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
September 24, 1956, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on August 31, 1956. 


PAUL B. JESSUP, Secretary 











UNITED GAS 


CORPORATION 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has this date 
declared a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents (37'4¢) per-share on 
the Common Steck of the Corporation, 
payable October 1, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 10, 1956. 


B. H. WInHAM 


August 22, 1956 Secretary 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


FLORIDA 
POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 





A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable September 25, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 


business on August 31, 1956. 


R. H. Fite 
PRESIDENT 









“Check in” 
now for fall 
fun...“check up” 
on expanding 
industrial oppor- 
tunities while here. 
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UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 32 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 4, 1956. 

D. W. JACK 
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“ee August 17, 1956. 








Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No, 189 
60 cents per share. 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 38 

27 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able September 30, 1956, to 
stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, September 29. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


August 17, 1956 
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Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In the 
manner of the Book of Genesis, 
Congress has written a flood in- 
surance bill. Congress said, in 
effect, “let there be a system of 
flood insurance.” Whether there 
will be one, and how it comes 
out, however, rémains to be 
seen. 

This particular piece of leg- 
islation is quite a curiosity. 
Within very narrow limits, Con- 
gress said nothing about what 
flood insurance would be like 
or how it would work. That 
little detail was left to the 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to work out. 

When flood insurance was 
made the subject of hearings, 
Congress was told the simple 
| wt 88 with which it is con- 

nted. Persons owning prop- 
erty obviously exposed to the 
hazard of flood cannot buy in- 
surance commercially except, if 
at all, at prohibitive prices. 

On the other hand, persons 
whose property is not lying on 
low land. and where there is 
only the rare and freakish pos- 
sibility of a flood, cannot be- 
come fnterested in paying flood 
insurance no matter how cheap 
it is. 

With the possibility of a few 
ardent Senators whose citizens 
had been hit hard by floeds in 
1955, there was almost no inter- 
est in a flood insurance law. 
Furthermore, the overwhelming 
majority knew that they did not 
know how to write a program. 
However, they were confronted 
with the fact that that Great 
Person whose heart beats for 
the troubles of all, na mely 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, had 
asked for a flood insurance pro- 
gram. 

So what if we just skip the 
thing and then this summer and 
fall there comes a nice crop of 
hurricanes to get a lot of people 
sore because the government 
won't help them? That was the 
problem which confronted the 
Congress. 

Se they wrote flood insur- 
ance, even if its immediate 
practical effect is only political 
imsurance for the Hon. gentle- 
men. 


Dumps Problem on HHFA 

In effect, the Congress sim- 
ply waived the whole problem 
of writing an insurance pro- 
gram. It authorized the use of 
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large globs of’ money — and 
money, it is well known, can 
solve any problem. All that is 
needed to make it possible to 
solve the engineeringly insolu- 
ble problem of building roads 
to the North Pole is a Congres- 
sional appropriation. 


HHFA, said the Congress, 
should just study the whole lit- 
‘tle scheme and come up with 
the answers. It could figure out 
how much of a risk it might be 
to insure a house on top of a hill 
and how much on one next to 
a river bottom, and set up 
schedules of rates adjusted to 
cover the cost, and just write 
them, except everybody should 
be carefully not discriminated 
against. 

In a delicious understatment 
announcing the intentions of 
HHFA< to torture itself into try- 
ing to make sense out of this 
thing, Frank J. Meistreal, Dep- 
uty Administrator, explained 
that “the program is experi- 
mental and involves many com- 
plicated and difficult problems.” 


Details Written 
Congress provided for three 
forms of aid for flood victims. 


The first of these is direct 
government flood insurance it- 
self. After studying and study- 
ing how much it’ would cost to 
insure small busimesses and 
homes (including personal prop- 
erty) and establishing such 
classifications of risks as are in- 
dicated, Uncle Sammy will 
write an insurance policy and 
collect the premium. 


All the help Congress gave on 
details that the maximum in- 
surable per dwelling and per- 


sonal property shall be $10,000, 
and the maximum per business, 
$250,000. Also $100 plus 5% of 
additional losses are not insur- 
able. 

However, the unlimited 
United States Treasury, between 
now and June 30, 1959, shall pay 
40% of the estimated risk; the 
person insured, only 60%. After 
June 30, 1959, the law says that 
no policy can be written for 
flood insurance in any state 
which does not divvy up 50-50 


with the unlimited Treasury of » 


the United States. In other 
words, believe it or not, it is 
supposed to be that in three 
years the cost of insurance, as 
computed by the statistician, 
shall be borne 60% by the in- 
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*“‘Your chances for a sale will be better if you don’t 
remark on his resemblance to Khrushchev!’’ 
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sured, 20% by the _ insurer, 
meaning the government, and 
20% by the state government. 


Propose Re-Insurance 


Furthermore, Congress pro- 
vided that where the Federal 
government can drum up any 
business along that line, it shall 
re-insure the risks of private 
companies which may in the 
meantime attempt to get into 
the business of insuring against 
flood. losses. This is another one 
of these believe it or not deals. 
When Uncle Sam has agreed in 
advance to provide as manna 
from Heaven, two-fifths of the 
estimated true premium cost of 
carrying the risk, private, tax- 
paying insurance companies are 
supposed to be able some way 
to figure out how they can do 
it for less. 


It is a cinch that should pri- 
vate insurance find that the 
government’s estimated cost of 
carrying risks was too high—a 
condition in which private in- 
surance might competitively be 
able to operate—it would take 
only until Congress could act to 
force HHFA computed premium 
rates downward and drive pri- 
vate insurance out of the busi- 
ness. 

Provide Loans 


The third aid for flood vic- 
tims is a system of loans and 
“insurance” of loans. 

Limited by a liability of 
$250,000. per individual busi- 
ness and $10,000, the same as 
under direct flood insurance, 
the Federal government can 
lend mecney to repair or restore 
property damaged by floods. 
With respect to this program, 
the first $500 of loss is not in- 


cluded in the sum for which a 
loan may be obtained. 


These loans under the law 
would be made only to those 
persons whose property was de- 
stroyed by flood, who had in 
advance of the catastrophe, con- 
tracted with the government for 
the loans, “under such condi- 
tions and terms as the (HHFA) 
Administrator” shall determine. 
However, although long term 
loans, they should cost the bor- 
rower no more than 4% on the 
unpaid balance. 


Financial Magnitude 


For the insurance program, 
the government is initially lim- 
ited to assuming a liability of 
$3 billion, except that the Presi- 
dent can by a stroke of the pen 
increase this total liability to 
$5 billion. 

Under the loan program, the 
maximum liability under this 
contractual arrangement is ini- 
tially $2 billion, except that the 
President, again by a stroke of 
the pen, can add $500 million 
thereto. 

Thus the theoretical total lia- 
bility under this flood insurance 
and loan program enacted by 
Congress is $7,250 million. 


The Joke (7?) 


If any even informed citizen 
should inquire about this thing 
around the government, he 
probably would be told that us- 
ing any such language as even 
“the $5 billion flood insurance 
program” is just a joke. That 
represents only a total theoret- 
ical liability, and it will be 
many years, if ever, before the 
thing costs any real money. (In- 
cidentally, administrative ex- 
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penses under the law must ex- 
pressly be excluded from the 
computed costs of Federal 
flood insurance). 

Persons who have been around 
this capital city for a number 
of years have learned that no 
matter how farcical a Federal 
undertaking may appear on its 
face, once the government by 
statute is committed to a re- 
sponsibility for the suffering 
people, that responsibility be- 
comes inescapable. 

Let there be a flood and Con- 
gress in nothing flat would do 
some such thing as ‘“construc- 
tively assume” that people who 
had not entered into loan con- 
tracts or insurance were entitled 
to the same, and the money 
would go out. 


One of the biggest “jokes” 
was the Full Employment Act 
of 1946. Under the original bill, 
which set up a council of eco- 
nomic advisers to advise the 
President on means. to. maintain 
“stability with full employ- 
ment,” there was a_ proposed 
“employment budget.” If the 
Federal. government budgeted 
“underemployment,” it was to 
undertake works which would 
restore employment. 

In 1946 Congress cut out the 
“public works budget” or the 
“employment budget” and left 
what in effect was about the 
preamble to the act, only set- 
ting up the CEA. Now not only 
the Democrats, but the Repub- 
licans, and the White House, 
acknowledge as statutory a lia- 
bility to maintain “full employ- 
ment.” 


U. S. Gets Down Into 
Local Planning 


How deeply and in detail the 
Federal government gets itself 
involved in local governmental 
affairs was demonstrated by two 
press releases of the Housing 
and Home _ Finance Agency, 
— were distributed the same 

ay. 

In one the HHFA announced 
that it was paying $18,600 or. 
one-half the cost of a planning 
survey on how to meet “the 
rapidly-growing needs” of the 
Pulaski County, Ark., area for 
school development. Earlier 
HHFA granted the Metropolitan 
Planning Commission of Pulaski 
County, Ark., which includes 
the city of Little Rock, $21,775 
“for broad planning in the met- 
ropolitan area, including a pre- 
liminary land-use plan.” 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect. the.“behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.] 


With Loewi & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Loewi & 
Co. Incorporated, 225 East Mason 
Street, announced that Donald T. 
Risk has joined its Investmen 
Research Department. { 

Mr. Risk has been associated 
with the Chicago law firm of 
Hopkins, Sutter, Halls, De Wolfe 
and Owen. Mr. Risk graduated) 
from Princeton University wit 
an engineering degree and fro 
Yale University with a law degree 
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